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PREFACE 



Most of these addreBses were delivered in China in 
the presence of misBionaries and others ; some, on the 
other hand, appear here for the first time, never having 
been orally delivered. The reader may regard them in 
their entirety as embodying the message that the author 
vould have endeavoured to deliver, bad he been per- 
mitted to visit bia native land at this time. Having, 
by reason of illness, been debarred from this pleasure 
and privilege, it has seemed to him that some good 
might be accomplished by sending the addresses forth in 
this form. That they may be the means of deepening 
misaionary interest and stimulating missionary neal in 
the Churches is his most ardent prayer. 
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THEN AND NOW 

'* Thia work was wrotiglit of our God." — Nehemiah vi. I H. 

I have just reached the close of the first hundred 
of Protestaiit missioQB in China, and I wiah to call 
iU)n to the coDtrast between the present and the 
past. If we compare the state of things to-day with the 
state of ttiingB existing in China in Dr. Morrison's day, 
we shall be able to some extent to realise how great is 
the work which has been wrought of God during this 
period in that great empire. We may also notice that 
the progress of Christian missions in China is but typical 
of tbf« advance that has been made throughout the world 
in the same period. 

When Dr. Morrison went to China the country was, 
both legally and practically, cloBed to the missionary and 
to the Gospel. In those days it was a crime for a Chinese 
to teach, or for a foreigner to learn, the language; it 
was a crime for a Chinese to print anything in his own 
language for a foreigner. No public preaching or teaching 
was tolerated in those days. To address an individual or 
two with fear and trembling, in an inner apartment, with 
the doorB securely locked — that is the way Dr. Morrison 
was compelled to carry on his evangelistic work for many 
a long year. He accomplished a great work in translating 
the Bible into the Chinese language, and in compiling 
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his magnificent dictionary ; but he found it impossible 
to go forth among the people, and openi; proclaim the 
meesage of salvation. To him China was a sealed 
country, and his being allowed to remain in it at all is to 
be ascribed to his ofEcial connection with the East India 
Company. The other missionaries were compelled to 
settle among the Chinese scattered over the East Indian 
Archipelago. It was our first treaty with China, con- 
cluded at the city of Nanking, in the year 1842, that 
began to open China to the merchant and the missionary. 
I mention the missionary, not because he was thought of 
by tlie plenipotentiary. Sir Henry Pottinger, when 
framing that treaty; indeed, we know that the existence 
of the missionary was completely ignored on that 
occasion, and that nothing could have been further from 
the intention of the plenipotentiary than to widen the 
sphere of his activity. Some of the missionaries, in the 
innocence of their hearts, sent the plenipotentiary a 
letter, thanking him for the facilities which had been 
obtained under the treaty for the preaching of the 
Gospel in China. In reply they received a communica- 
tion to the effect that nothing of such action as they 
intended was contemplated by the treaty, and that if 
they went to Shanghai he might find it necessary to put 
them on board ship and send them back to England. 
That was the first treaty ever entered into by (he English 
Government with China, and it contains no reference 
whatever to either the missionary or his work. I mention 
the missionary then simply because, in the providence of 
God, it was that treaty that made it possible for him to 
establish himself in China, and because I discern in that 
event the hnger of God, and a Divine purpose infinitely 
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trsnaeetiding that of saturating China with opium or even 
the introduction of British manufacturea. 

At this time five ports were opened, and real missionary 
work began to be done in China. But though the 
missionary had a much wider scope for action after this 
event, and though his condition was that of freedom 
itself as compared with the state of bondage in which 
Morrison had been compelled to live and labour, he 
could not but feel that China was still a sealed country. 
No Protestant missionary imd ever appeared within the 
wails of the capital as an ambassador for Christ, or trod 
the hanks of the mighty Yangtsze. It was the Elgin 
Treaty, concluded at Tientsin in 1858 and coming into 
full operation in 1860, that opened China, and it is during 
the forty-seven years since that the midsiouary work in 
China has made any marked progress. That treaty did not 
only add nine new ports to the preceding five, it threw 
the whole country open eo far as the right of travel is 
concerned. But to open the country legally was one 
thing, to open it practically was quite another thing. 
From the year 1860 to the year 1900, the work was 
carried on in spite of much opposition and very many 
trials. It was carried on in the midst of riots, massacres, 
and alt sorts of outrages. The suppression of the Boxer 
movement, however, in 1900, made a deep impression on 
the Chinese mind, and wrought a complete change in the 
official attitude, and ever since that year China has been 
open practicallii as well as legally. Now I want my 
readers to realise what a great change has come over 
China in this respect. In the days of Dr. Morrison the 
missionary as such bad absolutely no foothold in the 
country, and even when I arrived, in 1855, there were 
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only five spots in the whole of that great empire on 
which he might pitch his tent. The vast interior was 
hermetically closed against him, the length of his tether 
being only twenty-four hours from the treaty port. He 
might go whithersoevet' he pleased, but bo must be back 
withintwenty-fourhoursand report himself. How different 
the present state of things ! The whole of China proper is 
legally and practically open to us, and bo are Mongolia and 
Manchuria ; and the missionary may now go and deliver 
bis message in every province, and city, and town, and 
village of the land. Nay, he may do more. He may go 
and establish himself and his missionary institutions 
wheresoever lie pleases, That is a great fact. There is 
not a fact in connection with China which fills my heart 
with profounder gratitude or deeper joy. 

But it has been my privilege to witness not only the 
opening of the territory of a vast empire; it has been 
my privilege to witness a still more wonderful sight, 
namely, the opening of the mind of a great people. 
When Dr. Morrison went to China, China was taat 
asleep, and so it was when I went nearly fifty years later. 
There was no thirst for any lore outside the lore of 
Cathay. The Western man and Western knowledge were 
held in supreme contempt. The dead hand upon China 
in those days was her entire satisfaction with ber own 
condition. Now China is not only waking up, but is 
actually awake, and stretching forth her bands in earnest 
appeal for the stores of knowledge wbicb we possess, and 
to which we owe our greatness. You have heard bow 
earnestly, and with what enthusiABm, the Chinese are 
going in for Western education. Even the old system of 
examination for literary degrees has been given up, and 
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bereafier degrees are to be obtained only hy passing the 
public school examinations, which are conducted on 
Western lines and in Western subjects. Thus the last 
vestige of a system, which has been in vogue since the 
seventh century of our era, has been swept away. 
China's great educational scheme includes schools for 
female scholars as well as for mate scholars, and one 
condition of admission is the unbinding of the feet. 
This is a new thing in China. Till now there have been 
no echoole lor girls in the empire. The edicts recently 
issued with regard to a national system of education, 
the granting of a constitution, the prohibition of opium 
and the suppression of foot binding are of momentous 
importance and full of promise. The rapid multiplica- 
tion of newspapers, all discussing public subjects and all 
preaching reform, and the friendly attitude of many 
of the editors towards Christianity, are (acts of great 
significance. The railway, the telegraph, the Imperial 
postal service, and other Western inventions and appli- 
ances have been invading the land of the hitherto 
sleeping giant, and the giant shows no displeasure. Not 
only is he not displeased with this new thing that has 
come upon him, he seems greatly to enjoy the change. 
The China of to-day is all alive, and going to school 
again, and she is doing so willingly, gladly, eagerly. 
What a magnificent opportunity does that great empire 
present to the Christian Church these days! 

Mr. Robert Philip, in his life of Dr. Milne, published 
in 1840, says: "Could Mr, John Morrison {son of 
Dr. Morrison) only say that China proper was open, he 
might comm»nd the churches and pick the colleges of 
both Great Britain and America," Mr. John Morrison 
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was not able to say that in his day. But, thank God, 
am able to say that to-day ; and the question now is, 
whether I have not the right, as one o£ Dr, Morrison's 
successors, to command the churches and pick the 
colleges of Great Britain. If I could only do that, my 
joy in the prospect of returning to China would be more 
than fall, it would be overflowing. 

And what I have said about China is true of the whole 
heathen world. About one hundred years ago, nearly 
the whole heathen world was closed to the Gospel and 
inaccessible to the missionary. To-day nearly all the 
barriers are down, and almost every tribe ia accessible. 
This is a great tact to proclaim at the beginning of the 
second century of modern missione. I And it im- 
possible to ihink of it without asking, with wonder and 
gratitude, " What hath God wrought? " Let the Church 
be loyal to her King and faithful to her glorious mission, 
let her seek a baptism of Divine power and begin to 
work with the energies of Christ — let her do this, and 
before the close of the second century the other and still 
greater tacts will have been proclaimed. Great voices 
will have been heard in heaven saying, " The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of His Christ." That is one contrast. Let me give 
another. 

When Dr. Morrison went to China, there was not a 
published Bible in China, neither was there a single 
boot or tract in the language which the Protestant 
Church could claim as her own production. The Boman 
Catholic Church in China had not been altogether 
inactive in the work of translating the Scriptures into 
the Chinese language. There can be no doubt that tha 
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New Testamflnt had been tranelated by the Roman 
Catholic missionariea before the days of Dr. Morrison, 
and it iH not impossible that the whole Bible had been 

^tranBlated by them also. Be that as it may, one thing 
is certain, namely, that no version of the Bible had ever 
been printed or puhUshcd by them. Whatever transla- 
tions existed, they were in manuscript, kept in private 
hands, and not placed at the service of the people. Up 
to the beginning of the last century, no version of the 
L Scriptures in the Chinese language had been published ; 
■ and thus it was left to the Protestant Church to have 
* the honour — the unspeakable honour — of giving the 
Chinese people the Bible in their own language. And 
the great honour of producing the drst version ever 

» printed and published in China was left to the London 
Missionary Society. 
The work of Bible translation in Chins has been 
carried on in the midst of many difficulties. In the 
early days it was specially so. Dr. Morrison, however, 
was the very roan to attempt the difficult task. "The 
patience that refuses to be conquered, the diligence that 
never tires, and the caution that always trembles," 
were his in an eminent degree. No sooner did he arrive 
in China than he began to work on his translations. In 
six years his translation of the New Testament was com- 
pleted, and in twelve years the translation of the whole 
Bible was finished. That was a marvellous achievement. 
But that is not all. 

Simultaneously with this Biblical work, he carried 
on another piece of work of great value. Within eight 
years of his arrival in China, the first volume of his 
Anglo-Chinese dictionary was produced, and within 
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Glenced, said : " I am silenced, but my books are not 
silenced. My books are in all the provinces, tbey are to 
be found everywhere, and they cannot be silenced." So 
can I Bay : " Though we, the missionaries, were silenced, 
our Scriptures and tracts could not be silenced. They are 
in all the provinces, they are to be found everywhere, 
and they cannot be silenced." That, to my mind, ie a 
momentous fact. 

But China does not stand alone in this respect. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Bible existed 
in some thirty languages only. It now esists in nearly 
400 different languages and dialects. At that time the 
Word of God was unknown to the great heathen nations 
of the world. To-day there is hardly a tongue into which 
it has not been translated, and in which a precious 
Christian literature is not to be found. That is a won- 
derful contrast. Let me give yet another. 

When Dr. Morrison went to China, there was not a 
single Protestant missionary in China. We all know 
that Robert Morrison was the first missionary ever sent 
out by the Protestant Church to that land. In 1813, 
Dr. Milne made an effort to join him, but in vain. He 
was driven out and compelled to settle in Malacca, where 
he spent the rest of his days. In 1829, Dr. Morrison 
was still alone. In 1830, his heart was cheered by the 
advent of two American missionaries, Bridgman and 
Abeel. In 1833, he was joined by two more missionaries 
from America. In 1884, the year in which Dr. Morrison 
died, there were, perhaps, four missionaries in China, 
and their efforts, such efforts as were possible in those 
days, were confined to the suburbs of Canton. Even in 
1860, when the Elgin Treaty came into full operalion,^ 
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there were only about 150 miBeionariee in all China, and 
they were &11 reaiding at the live treaty ports, the five 
centres at which foreigners were allowed to settle tip to 
that date. Beyond these five ports lay Lhe vast interior, 
nnoccupied by a single Protestant missionary. Such was 
the state of things only forty-Beven years ago. How diffe- 
rent the present state of things ! From the year 1860 till 
DOW, the missionary movement in China has been a grand 
forward movement. Since that date the missionaries 
have been pouring into China, and taking possession 
of one province after another in rapid succession, and 
that in spite of many obstacles and much opposition. 
All the provinces are now occupied by them. They are 
in possession of all the provincial capitals, and are 
carrying on a permanent work at nearly all the largest 
and most important centres of population in every 
province. There is hardly a strategic point in all these 
provinces that is not held by the missionary. We have 
in China at present nearly 4,000 foreign missionaries, 
including wives. And among the wives are to be found 
some of the best missionaries the Societies can boast of. 
Now, I want my readers to think of these thousands 
of missionaries, not as huddling together at and around 
the treaty ports, but as occupying advanced posts in all 
the interior, and carrying on their glorious work with 
wonderful freedom and marked success. And I want 
yon to think of them also as supported by an army of 
about 10.000 native helpers, as pastors, evangelists, 
colporteurs, hospital assistants, and teachets of aehools. 
Among these native helpers are to be found men of great 
ability, earnest consecration, and real worth. The 
laooesB of the work in recent years is largely to be 
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ascribed to the growth and efficiency of the native staff 
ot workers. There is much work which they alone can 
do; and there is much work which they can do much 
better than the foreign missionary. Such is the present 
state of things as compared with that of the past, and I 
cannot think of the contrast without thanking Ood for 
the great things which He has done. 

It must be borne in mind that the interior of China is 
occupied, not by one mission only, but by all the 
missions. The honour of carrying the Gospel into the 
inland cities, towns, and villages of China does not 
belong to any one mission ezclueively, though it must be 
admitted that the China Inland Mission has taken a 
leading part in this enterprise. All the missions can 
claim a share in this glorious work. Let me give 
at) illustration of what I mean. In the year 1868, 
I made a long pioneering journey in the provinces of 
Hupeh, Sze-Chwan, and Shensi, accompanied by my 
friend, the late Mr. Wylie, ot the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. We ascended the Tangtsze as far as 
Sii-Cbow-fu, a city distant from the sea about 1,700 
miles. We then ascended the Min, a tributary of the 
Yangtsze, as fur as Cheng-tu, the capital of Sze-Chwan. 
Then we tramped Sze-Chwan, and made for the river 
Han. At Han-Chung-fu, a city distant from Hankow 
about 1,200 miles, we took boat again, and came down 
to Hankow by the Han. It was a journey ot more than 
3,000 miles, and it took us more than five months to 
complete it. We preached and sold books at almost 
every city and town on the line ot our march. But the 
facts to which I wish to call attention are these: First, 
1 the day we left Hankow to the day we returned t 
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it, we never came across & single Protestant missionary, 
or a single Protestant convert. In those days Hankow 
was tlie furthest inland stalioii in the Yangtsze valley. 
Second, there are now, on the same route and on the 
line of our march, a large number of mission stations, 
all manned by foreign missionaries ; and on the right 
and on the left of that line, in the same provinces, thore 
are many more stations similarly manned. Third, the 
missionaries manning these stations represent from ten 
to twenty different soeieliea, and some seven or eight 
distinct denominations. There they are — Baptists, 
Congregation a lists, Methodists, Presbytettans, Episco- 
palians, Friends, Lutherans — all working together in 
perfect harmony, and all animated by the one noble 
purpose of making known Christ and His great salvation 
to the miUions of that region. But I have only touched 
on a piece of China. Other parts are similarly occupied, 
and the work is moving on bravely in many parts. That 

I to my mind is a magnificent spectacle, and all brought 

[ to pass in less than fifty years. 

But we cannot rest satisfied with this result. Though 
the missionaries have taken possession of every province, 
they have not taken possession of nil the counties into 
which the provinces are sub-divided. There are still 
Bome hundreds, probably no less than a thoasaud, of 
these counties without a single missionary station. Our 
ambition now is to capture all the counties, and to cover 
tlie whole land with our chapels, hospitals, and schools. 
Let the churches do their duty, and it may be safely 
promised that before the close of the next fifty years this 
great hope will have been realised. But we must have 
more workers. Instead of 4,000 missiouftries we shall want 
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10,000, Ht least, and instead of 10,000 native helpers vs ' 
shall want 100,000. One of the greatest needs of our 
London Missiooar; Society in China to-day ia the 
dooUuiK of its staff of workers. And the same thing 
■orirt be said of almost ever; other Society. 

I^ am giro still another contrast. \Mien Dr. 
Itcnison mat to China there was not a single Protea- 
Mnt ooimrt in China. It took Dr. Morrison seven 
vMis to make bis first convert, and this convert had to 
b* taken to a " spring of water issuing from the foot of a 
toA; hill l>y the seaside, away from all human observa- 
liae. in order to be haptized." When Dr. Morrison died, 
in ItOi. at the close of a laborious career of twenty- 
MTvn vears, be could not boast of ten converts. In 1855, 
Ihe vear in which I arrived in China, there may have 
li^eu 500 converts, and they were all living at and 
BToand the five treaty ports. But look at the progress 
since the earlier days, and notice the rate of progress of 
Ista. In 1842, there were in all China six church 
meinhers ; in 1855, there were about 500 ; in 1865, there 
were about 2,000 ; in 1875, there were about 13,000 ; in 
1885, there were about 28,000 ; in 1890, there were 
about 88,000; in 1899, there were about 113,000; and 
now there are more than 180,000, representing a 
Christian community of about 500,000 souls. It took 
the first thirty -five years to build up a church of six mem- 
bers, forty-eight years to build up a church of 500 
members, fifty-three years to build up a church of 1,000 
members, and eighty years to build up a church of 
40,000 members. But look at the progress in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. Since the year 1900 
there have been added to our church roll more than 
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80,000 converts. That is, these six or seven years have 
given us more Gbiirch members than the iirst eighty 
years gave us. Let the same rate of increase continue, 
and we shall have some millions of converts before the 
close of the next fifty years. Ever since the year 1860, 
our prospects have been growing brighter and brighter 
ae the years and the decades have been passing by. In 
spite of riots, persecutions, and opposition of every 
kind, there has been a steady advance, and never have 
our prospects been brighter than they are now, never 
BO bright. 

But you may say, " One hundred and eighty thousand 
church members ! What are they as against tour 
hundred millions of heathen ? " True, very true. But 
there is another nay of looking at the matter. Compare 
the present with the past and see how matters stand. 
We commejiced our first century in China with absolutely 
DOthiiig. We commenced it without a single convert 
and without a single native helper. We are commencing 
oar second century with more than 180,000 church 

lembera, representing a Christian community of about 

1,000 Bonis, and with an army of about 10,000 picked 

and women closely associated with us in Christian 

'ork. We commenced the first century without a 
translation of the Bible and without a single Christian 
book or tract. We commence the second century with 
excellent translations of the Scriptures and with an 
extensive Christian literature. We commenced the first 
century with a closed country and with a people whose 
minds were absolutely closed to our message. We 
commence the second century with a country open from 
«nd to end, and with a people whose iniude are wide 
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awake and eager to learn. Aud then I want ;ou tal 

think of those tens of thouBands of ChristiaiiB, not as 4 
living at and around a few treaty ports, but as scattered I 
over the face ot the land, and therefore ae ao many I 
lights burning and shining in dark places. In the early I 
days it was a phenomenon to meet a Proteatant con- 
vert anywhere outside the treaty ports. They ar»l 
now to be aeen in all the provinces, and not in the J 
cities and towna only, but even in the villages and open I 
country. 

I have spoken ot converts; hut besides the converts J 
there are many around the various mission stations who 
are standing somewhere between the two kingdoms. 
There are many who are thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of Christianity and the tolly of idolatry, though 
they have not joined the Christian Church, Moreover, 
as the result of the daily preaching at the chapels, of 
extensive itinerancy in the interior, and ot the widespread 
dissemination of Christian literature, a limited know- 
ledge of Christian truth is becoming very common over 
the land. In the early days it was a rare thing to meet 
anyone outside the treaty ports who knew anything 
about our teachings, To-day such persona are to be 
met with everywhere. The air of China is being filled 
with the music ot the Cross, and the minds of the people 
are being saturated with the story of Jesus. The Divine 
seed has been widely sown, and everywhere it is 
springing up and bearing fruit. A rich harvest 
awaiting us, which we shall reap with joyful hearts in I 
the days to come, i; we faint not. 

And what ia going on in China ia going on the worldl 
all over. In Africa, in India, in Japan, and in almoatj 
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every land under the sun this great work 13 going on. 
The Gospel has found its way into every land, or almoet 
every land, and everywhere it is proving itself to be the 
power of God unto the salvation of men. 

In the year 1760, in a room in Geneva, Voltaire 
boastingty said, " Before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Chriatianity will have disappeared from the 
earth." Well, the nineteenth century has come and 
gone. But what do we see to-day? A world in which 
Christianity is dead and the name of itB Founder for- 
gotten? A world without a church, without a chapel, 
without a pulpit, without a pew? A world without a 
Bible, without a colporteur, without a miaflionary, with- 
out a convert ? No ! Emphatically no 1 On the con- 
trary, we see a world in which Christ reigns with 
nnrivalled power; a world in which Christianity is 
gradually, but surely, triumphing over every system of 
error; a world into whose every tongue, or nearly every 
tongue, the word of God has been translated ; a world 
actually covered with Christian miasionB and rapidly 
becoming filled with the knowledge of the Lord. Why, 
the very room in which that vain prediction was uttered 
has been used as a Bible depository. Voltaire said that 
he was living in the twilight of Christianity, and so he 
was ; but, as it has been well said by another, it was the 
twilight of the morning. 

So much for the contrast between the present and the 
past. To my mind the contrast is something wonderful. 

The progress of Christ's kingdom during the past one 
hundred years has been simply marvellous. In no 
equal period of her history has the Christian Church 
won triumphs so great, so wide, and so glorious. 
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" This work was wrought of oor God." Of that thei 
can be no doubt whatever. 

And now there are two queHtiona which I Bhould like 
to answer. They are questiooB which have been often 
asked, and especially of late. The first question is this : 
Are the missionaries ipecially hated by the masses of the 
Chinese people, and are the anti-foreign riots in China 
to be ascribed to this hatred? Lord Curzon, in his 
" Problems of the Far East," says : " The Chinese, who 
disUke all foreigners, regard the missionaries in particular 
with intense aversion." If that were true, the missionary 
outlook in China would be dark indeed. But is it true ? 
I say it is not true. It is not true that the missionaries 
in particular are regarded by the Chinese with intense 
aversion. On the contrary, the missionaries {I am 
speaking of the Protestant missionaries) are held in 
better esteem by the Chinese as a people than any other 
class of foreigners. The masses of the people do not 
hate the missionary as such, and the longer he lives 
among them, the more friendly do they become. I have 
travelled, mote or less, over nine provinces, and exten- 
sively over the provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, and I 
find that the people of these two provinces, instead of 
becoming less friendly as the years roll on, are becoming 
more and more friendly every day. And such has been 
the experience of the Protestant missionaries generally 
in all the provinces occupied by them. And there is 
every reason why it should be so. The missionaries are 
emphatically the friends of the people, and the people 
are becoming more and more convinced of the fact. The 
missionaries are more than religious teachers ; they are 
the benefactors of the people in every sense of the term. 
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The poor are taught in their schools, the sick are healed 
in their hospitals, and the helplees are helped by them 
in manifold ways. They are earnest, hard-working 
men, who are trying in every possible way to promote 
the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of the 
people. Moreover, in the missionaries the Chinese have 
the true representatives of the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual culture of the West, and many of them know 
it. You often hear them speak of missionary So-and- 
so as a " holy man," of another as a " divine man," of 
another as a " living Buddha." " If Pastor So-and-so," 
they will sometimes say, " were a Chinaman, we should 
rank him among the holy men and sages." 

As to the riots, they are to be ascribed, not to a deep 
hatred of the missionary among the masses of the Chinese 
people, hot to the anti-foreign spirit and policy of the 
governing classes. Such emphatically was the case in 
former days. The riots could always be traced to an 
influence from above. Where the ofBcials were friendly, 
the people were quiet ; where the officials were inimical, 
the people were turbulent. Everything in China depends 
on the official attitude. Let that become sincerely friendly, 
and I am glad to say that it is now becoming more and 
more so every day, and it may be safely predicted that 
all these riote, call them anti-missionary or anti-foreign, 
vill soon become things of the past. 

But if the movement represented by the riots is not in 
its deepest meaning anti-missionary, if it is hrst and 
above all an anti-foreign movement, why is it that the 
missionaries, and not the merchants, are almost invariably 
the victims of these riots? The answer to this question is 
eimple enough. They are bo because, as the true pioneers 
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of civilieation, tbey &re the tnost exposed to attack. Had 
the merchants been occupying those advanced posts in 
the interior, they would have been attuekod in a similar 
manner, and would not have fared better. Do not forgut 
1900 and the siege oF the Legations, as well as the 
missions, in Peking in that terrible year. The Boser 
movement was emphatically an anti-fnrdgn movement, 
and not 8i>ecially anti-mUsi<m(tnj. So much for the first 
question. There is no truth in the statement that the 
missionaries are regarded by the Chinese with tpi-cial 
aversion, aiid there is no truth whatever in the state- 
ment that the riots in China are to be ascribed to this 
cause. 

The second queBtion is this : Are there any genuine 
Christians in China? There are men in England who 
will tell you that they have been to China, and that they 
have found no converts there. I will not trouble you 
with any remarks about tliem just now. I have already 
stated that there are in China to-day more than 180,000 
church members, representing a Christian community of 
about half a million soulii. That is a fact anyhow. 

There are others who will tell you that there are con- 
verts, but that they are all false — that there is not a 
genuine Christian among them. And I have read a 
statement to the effect that those who say that the 
missionaries are making real converts in China are 
subject to a delusion or are guilty of a fraud. Well, I 
have been to China too, and I have seen something of 
the converts, and I am prepared to make this statement 
distinctly and emphatically; and you must judge for 
yourselves as to the man who should be regarded as an 
authority ou this subject — a missionary who has laboured 
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for China for more than fifty years, and who ia prepared 
to lay dowu his life at any moment for the good of the 
Chinese people, or a mere globe-trotter, who knouts 
nothing about the work, who cares nothing about the 
nork, and whose conclwsion.fi touching the work are baaed 
upon nothing more eubstantial than the Billy tittle-tattle 
about miesions and missionaries that abounds in every 
foreign settlement at which he may call. Would that 
these men knew half ae much about Christ and His great 
B&lvation as some of the Chinese Christians know ! 
Being unconverted themselves, how can they believe in 
the conversion of the Chinese ? Do they believe in the 
conversion of anyone 9 Do they believe in conversion 
at all ? 

I do not mean to say that all our converts are genuine, 
neither do I mean to say that all who are genuine are 
all that we could wish them to be ; hut I do mean to 
say that we have thousands of genuinely converted men 
and women in China, and that the number of such is 
increasing every day. I do not see how any honest- 
minded man could say that all our converts in China 
are false, after the splendid proofs of their sincerity 
which so many of them gave in 1900, in connection with 
the Boxer movement. In that year thousands upon 
thousands suffered the loss of all things rather than 
deny the Faith, op-' thousands suffered death in its 
most cruel forms rather than deny the Lord that bought 
them. Some of them were beheaded, some of them 
vera speared, some of them were hacked to pieces, and 
some of them were burned at the stake. Some of them 
might have saved their lives had they been willing to 
prostrate themselves before the idols, and declare that 
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they would have nothing more to do with ChriBtianity. 
But they chose death, committed their sodIs to Jesus, 
and faced the aword and the dames singing the praises of 
God. Ab the rsBult ot the trial, we have in China to-day 
a purer, a stronger, and a nobler church than we ever 
had before. We have a church of which we may well be 
proud, and of which we are proud. 

Will you have another proof of the reality of the 
missionary work in China ? Then think for a moment 
liow the missionary's cry is becoming the cry of China 
these days. Down with opium, down with foot-binding, 
down with the degradation of women, down with ignor- 
ance, and down with idolatry and superstition of every 
kind. That has been the miBsionary's cry for many a 
long year — a voice crying in the wilderneBs. But see 
how the Chinese themselves are taking up the same cry 
these days, and giving effect to it ! Why, the whole 
face of the Chinese nation is being changed by the 
misfiionary and his teachings ! 

It is not a matter of experiment with us now as to 
whether the Gospel can or cannot influence the Chinese 
mind. It is inHuencing it, and doing precisely the same 
thing for them that it is doing for you and me. It gives 
them the victory over sin and death : it enables them to 
say that old things have passed away, and that all things 
have become new ; it makes them feel that to be carnally 
minded is death, hut to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace. I have seen the Gospel work miracles in China. 
I have seen it make the lying truthful, the dishonest 
honest, the earthly and sensual heaven-aspirtng and 
God-loving. I have seen it strike off the fetters that had 
bound the opium smoker for years and set the captive 
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free. I have seen it bo change the heart of the gambler 
aB to make him exclaim in gladsome Burprise, " Why, 
the very taBte for gambling is gone." I have seen it 
take Confucius down from hia lofty pedestal, and convert 
the proud Confuciamst into a humble disciple of Ihe 
lowly Nazarene. The experiment has been made in 
China, and there, as here, Jesus Christ is proving 
Himself to be tlie Son of God and the Saviour of men. 

And what is it that we want now 1 We want a grand 
forward movement, and that, not in connection with our 
oun London MiBsionary Society only, but in connection 
with all the societies ; not in one hemisphere only, but in 
both hemispheres ; and not on behalf of China only, but 
on behalf of the whole heathen world. We want a 
movement that shall be worthy of the age in which we 
live, worthy of ourselves as redeemed men and women; 
and, above all, worthy of the Christ who has redeemed 
UB. We want a movement that shall turn the 640 
black squares on your missionary diagrams, each 
representing a million souls, into white before the 
close of this century. Do you ask me if I believe such 
a movement possible ? Possible t Why should it not 
be possible ? With God all things are possible, and to 
him that believeth all things are possible. Nay, I 
believe more. I believe that it rests with ourselves 
entirely as to whether we shall have such a movement 
or not. God has devolved on His Church the gigantic 
task of evangehsing the nations, and He is over waiting 
to clothe His people with the necessary power for its 
accompliBbment. God ia able, and He is williug to 
make us able. Let the churches take up the missionary 
work as their own work, let them read about it, and 
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think about it, and pray about it, till the misBionary fi 
deaceuds upon them— let them do this, and a great 
revival of religion among yourselves will follow, and 
a forward movement Buch as I have referred to will 
become inevitable. It will come with a rush, and you 
will not be able to stop it. Youi- hearts will go out in 
intense longings tor the salvation of men, and you will 
never rest till the Chriat shall Bee of the travail of His 
soul and he satisfied. 

If there is any society in the world that ought to take 
the lead in such a movement, surely tliat society is the 
London Missionary Society. I address myself especially 
to the friends and supporters of that society. Have you 
any idea of the honour which God has beetowed upon 
you? Well, think of it. You were the first in China, 
the first in Polynesia, the first in Madagascar, and, with 
the Moravian Brethren, the first in South Africa. 
Speaking of China, you were the first to take possession 
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of Canton in the south, the first to take possess] 
Peking in the north, the first to take possessi 
Shanghai in the east, the first to take possessi 
Hankow in the centre, and, though not the first to take 
possession ot Sze-Chwan in the west, you were the very 
first to preach the Gospel in the streets of its famous 
cities. The first Protestant missionary ever sent to 
China was sect by you, the first Protestant church ever 
planted in China was planted by you, the first martyr 
ever given to the Protestant cause in China was given 
by you, and the first Bible ever printed and published in 
China was translated by you. You are now occupying 
some of the most important centres in that vast empire, 
and everywhere the work of the Lord is prospering in 
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your bands. Your interest in China is unique, and it is 
80 in Airica, in Madagascar, and in the grand ocean 
world of th6 South Sea Islands. Let the watchword of 
other societies be what it may, there can be no doubt 
B8 to what !four watchword should be. Your watchword 
must be, Forward! Ever Forward! ]'ot( dare not turn 
back. You cannot stand still. 

Bear with me whilst I make one more remark. You 
ought not to have allowed your Forward Movement to die 
down ; and you are bound to take it up again, and make 
it a glorious success. I am not speaking to the Mission 
House ; I am speaking to the ehurches. When Henry 
Martyn was drawing near Madras he said : " I am going 
on a work exactly according to the mind of Christ." So 
be was. and he never turned back. With regard to your 
Forward Movement, I can say : " You were going on a 
work exactly according to the mind of Christ, and you 
ought not lo have turned back." 

Dear friends, you must consecrate yourselves to this 
great and holy work. The cry from the heathen world, 
and especially from China, is louder than ever. The 
opportunities opened up before us in China and other 
lands are greater than ever ; the need of a grand forward 
movement was never more pressing than it is to-day. 
To speak in the language of another : " The time is come 
for the full mobilisation of the army of the Cross. The 
time is come for the universal recognition of the fact that 
the chief end for which the Church ought to exist, and 
for which the individual members ouglit to live, is the 
evangelisation of the world." This is Christ's world, 
and He wants the whole of it. This is Christ's work, 
_ and He wants you to make it your own. These 
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840 millions ot heathen are very precious to the heart * 
ol ChriBt. and He wants you to /((■/;> Him to save them. 
He cannot save them without your help. I say it with 
profoundest reverence: He catiiiol suve them without your 
hetp. He wants your money — the silver and the gold 
as well as the copper. He wants your best and 
ablest men— the very pick of your churches, colleges, 
and uniTersities, He wants the deepest sympathy and 
heartiost oo-operation of every one of you. Lei not the 
pastors of our churches imagine that any sort of man will 
do for a missionary, and deem it a pity or a misfortune 
when n man ol real worth offers himself for the mission 
field. Let not the tutors and professors of our colleges 
and universities (rown when they see the missionary fire 
descend upon the most brilliant and the moBt promising 
of their students. And let none of you say that the 
missionary work is tlie work of the missionaries and not 
yours. It is the work ot the missionaries, of course ; but 
it is your work also, and it is as truly yours as it is theirs. 

You may not be able to go forth ns missionaries your- 
selves ; but you are bound, as disciples of Jesus Christ, 
to send out others, and your very best ; and when they 
are gone, to follow them with your loving sympathy and 
heartfelt prayers. This is a great spiritual work, and 
you must identify yourselves with it and infuse your 
spiritual life into it, if you would see it triumphant. 

The missionaries have carried the flag in advance of 
the churches ; and there are some among yoii who would 
have them bring it bock. But this, God helping us, we 
will never do. "Will you not come up to the flag ? Will 
you not come to the help of the Lord against the mighty? 
We are soldiers of Gtod, pledged to the extermination of 
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all idolatry and all sin wherever existing. Our aim le the 
detbroDement of Satan in every land, and the restoration 
of the whole world to God. Our cry is. The whole world 
for Christ. Will you not join us in this glorious crusade? 
Will you not take a part in this holy war ? Will you 
not identify yourselves with your Lord in this great 
enterprise ? 

" He is Bending torOi a tminiwt 

That shall never coll retreat ; 

He is Bitting out the hearts of men 

Before His judgment seat. 
Bo Bwi/t. my soiil, to answer Him, 

Be jubiUnt, my feet. 
For Ood is marthiug on." 

God ia marching on ! Marching on in China, inarching 
on in Japan, marching on in India, marching on in Africa, 
marching on in every land. Do you not see ilim? Do 
you not hear His voice calling you ? As true eoldiers of 
God, let us put on our armour, let us obey the Divine 
call, let ns follow our Divine Leader, and let ua conquer 
tite world for Uim who loved us and gave Himself for ub. 




THE SUPREME MOTIVE IN CHBISTIAN 
MISSIONS 

" And Jbhub came to them and spake unto them, saying. All 
authority hath been given unto Me in heSiVeu and on earth. Oo 
ye therefore and make dieciplea of all the nationa .... and lo, I 
am with you olway, even unto the end of the ff-orld." — MaTTBSw 
xxvni. 18—20. 

■■For the love at Chriat ooEstraineth us." — 2 CoaniTHUJTS 
V. U. 

I WISH to invite attention to a few remarks on the 
Bupreme motive in Christian misaionB. Why should 
men devote their lives to this work? Why should men 
be asked lo give their silver and gold in order to carry 
on this enterprise? What is the grand argument that 
should be used in our attempts to move the churches to 
greater activity, and the misaionaries to deeper conse- 
cration in this holy cause? Where should the empha»i» 
be placed in our advocacy of the missionary enterprise ? 

Shall we place the emphasis on the relation of the 
missionary enterprise to the advancement ot secular 
knowledge ? I have heard appeals made for missions 
on this ground, and there can be no doubt of the value 
of missions in this respect. It would be impossible to 
Bay how much the various departments of secular 
knowledge owe to foreign miesions. Take geography, 
ethnology, philology and kindred subjects. Much of the 
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best and most reliable information we pOBsees on these 
BQbjects has come to us through the missionaries. And 
it would be impossible to say bow much the heathen 
nations of the world are indebted to the missionaries for 
any knowledge they possess on these subjects. Now 
this is a good thing in itself, and we cannot but rejoice 
in the fact that foreign missions have done so much by 
way of enlarging the sphere of human knowledge. But 
WG dare not put the emphasis on this fact in our 
advocacy of missions. An individual here and there, or 
a learned society here and there, might be touched by an 
appeal made on this ground ; but it would kindle no 
enthusiasm in the hearts of men generally. Men will 
not become missionaries, neither will the churches give 
of their wealth, for the mere parpoee of promoting the 
growth of secular knowledge. 

Shall we place the emphasis on the relation of the 
missionary entei-prise to the advancement of commerce ? 
I have heard appeals made on this ground, and there 
can be no doubt of the utility of missions in this respect. 
The mission is the friend of legitimate commerce 
always nnd everywhere. \Vhil8t it seta its face like 
flint against trade in opium, fire-water and all such 
abominations, it joyfully welcomes the honest and 
honourable trader and prepares the way for him. The 
missionary is a pioneer of trade and commerce. He 
is the promoter of civilisation, learning and education 
wherever he may be, and these breed new wants which 
commerce supplies. Look at Africa, Polynesia, Mada- 
gascar and other countries, and see what kind of service 
the missionary can and does render to commerce. This is 
a fact to which attention should be called, and on which 
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an emphaaiB should be placed. But we dare not pat t%e 
emphasis on this fact. Men will not become miHsion- 
ariGB in order to advance the interesta of commerce, 
neither will the churches give of their wealth for this 
purpose. 

Shall we place the emphasis on the relation of the 
missionary enterprise to the advancement of civilisation ? 
This is an important consideration. I have heard 
appeals made on this ground, and I have heard of men 
eubscribing to missions because of their utility in this 
respect. Even Darwin became a subscriber by reason 
of what he saw with his own eyes of the civilising effects 
of missions, I have heard also of men refusing to sub- 
scribe to missions in China on the ground that the 
Chinese were supposed to be a highly civilised people- 
That the missionary enterprise ia a great civiUsing 
agency is a fact that cannot he questioned. Look at 
the South Seas. There you see the wild cannibal turned 
into a lamb, the ferocious savage sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, clothed and in his right mind, and the debased 
brutish pagan transformed into a heaven-aspiring and 
God-loving man. That is not religion only, but civili- 
sation also. Speaking of the great change which had 
been wrought in the moral and social life of the natives 
of Tahiti and New Zealand, Darwin writes: "In a 
voyager to forget these things is base ingratitude, for 
should he chance to be at the point of shipwreck on 
some unknown coast he will most devoutly pray that 
the lesson of the missionary may have extended so far." 
Look at India. In India self-imi. olation, human sacri- 
fices, the burning o! widows, and fher cruel practices 
have been swept away, and this is to be ascribed in a 
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great nieasare to the influence of the mocleri] mission. 
Speaking of the missioQaries in India, Lord Lawrence 
said : " However many benefits the English people have 
conferred on India, the missionaries have accomplinhed 
more than all other influences combined." Now there 
is nothing in the history of the world, we are told, tliat 
can compare with England's secular work in India 
during the past one hundred years or so, and yet Lord 
Lawrence, one of India's greatest viceroys, did not 
hesitate to speak of the work of the missionaries in 
India as surpassing all other in point of importance. 

Look at Japan. It was in ISSJ that the first treaty 
was concluded between Japan and any Western Power. 
Since then the Land of the Bisiug Sun has been steadily 
moving towards the civilisation of the West, and becom- 
ing more and more assimilated to Christian nations, and 
this is to be ascribed in a very great measure to the 
influence of modern missions. The progress of Japan 
in Christian civilisation received a wonderful illustration 
in ber strugftle with China in 1894-5, and again in 1900, 
in connection with the Boxer uprising. But it was in 
her conflict with BuBsia in 1904-6 that Japan gave 
the most conspicuous proof of the reality as well as the 
greatness of tbe progress made by ber during these 
forty or fifty years. I do not refer to her material 
improvements as demonstrated by the wonderful strength 
and efficiency of ber army and navy, though that must 
be admitted to be one of the great marvels of the age. 
What astonishes me most is the wonderful moral pro- 
gress brought to light by these conflicts. Her well- 
equipped commissariat and thoroughly efficient medical 
department ; the careful provision made, not only lor her 
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own sick and wonnded, but for the sick and woundec 
the enemy also ; her Red Cross Society, and her humanB 
treatment of the prisoners taken in battle— all these 
things are new in Japan, and they are the things which 
fill the hearts of all Christian workers in the Far East 
witli wonder and gratitude. When, 300 years ago, the 
armies of Japan swept over Korea, the spirit of plunder 
and carnage was unrestrained. The ears of 8,000 
victims, slaughtered in a single battle, were brought 
back to Japan and exhibited as trophies of the cruel 
conflict. And the same spirit would have prevailed still 
but tor the influence of Christianity. I do not mean to 
say that the Japanese aa a people have adopted Chris- 
tianity as a religion. That, as yet, they have not done ; 
and I do not mean to say that they are likely to do so 
either to-day or to-morrow. It ia impossible to foresee 
what religious developments may take place in Japan 
in the near future. Eut the Japanese have come into 
vital contact with Christian nations ; they have come 
under the influence of Christian teaching; the spirit of 
Christianity is moving them ; Christian ideas are taking 
possession of them ; and they are putting on Christian 
civilisation with a rapidity and a thoroughness which 
astonish the world ; and this is to be ascribed, in a very 
great measure, to the influence of Christian missions. 

I might proceed to show that the same thing is true of 
the present awakening in China. But that I mast not 
attempt at this point. 

It is getting to be seen more and more clearly every 
day that among the civilising forces of the world, 
Christianity is the most powerful, and that the Christian 
mieaionary, instead of being an enemy, is a true friend 
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ol commerce, of science, of education, and of civilisation. 
And this is a fact on which due emphaBiB should be 
placed. Stitl the viain emphasis cannot be placed on 
this fact. 

Shall we place the emphasis on the moral and spiritual 
condition of the heathen ? This is a consideration of 
vital and momentous importance, and no missionary, 
and no thonghtfal man or woman who professes to be a 
disciple ot Jesus Christ, can fail to be influenced by it. 
The moral and spiritual condition of the heathen world 
is sad beyond description. The heathen are living in sin, 
and dying in sin. They are without God, without 
Christ, and without hope. 1 am not speaking of their 
future condition. I am speaking of their condition here 
and now. This is a solemn fact, and the true missionary 
cannot but place a solemn emphasis upon it. But even 
this cannot be regarded ns the grand central motive. It 
is a strong motive, but not the strongest. It is not 
strong enough in itself to take the missionary to the 
field ; it is certainly too weak to keep him there. The 
moral and spiritual condition of the heathen world tends 
to depress and dishearten. Its godleasness, its darkness, 
and its iromorahty often create strong aversion and deep 
loathing in the missionary's breast, and sometimes an 
intense desire to retire to a safe distance from the 
abomination. In itself, and alone, it tends to repel 
rather than to attract. What, think you, woidd be the 
effect of an attempt on the part of the missionary to fix 
his eyes on the bad and the vile in the life and character 
of the people among whom he labours ? Would it not 
be the creation of a strong sentiment of distrust, aversion, 
and despair ? Would it be possible for him to go on and 
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work for them ? Pity for the heathen is a good motive '" 
but the missionary canuot depend upon it as a perma- 
nently operative motive. There are times when love 
and pity seem to die down in the breast of the missionary 
as he comes into close contact with the badness of 
heathenism. What holds him fast in the midst of so 
much that tends to disgust and repel ? I ytiW answer 
that question presently. In the meantime I will repeat 
a little anecdote : — " Let me give you a piece of advice," 
said a China missionary of some years' standing to a 
young brother who had just arrived in the country ; 
"I advise you to try, as quickly as possible, to love the 
Chinese for Christ's sake, for you will iind it very 
difficult to love them for their own sake." That was 
sound advice, based upon real practical experience. 
Let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean to say 
that it ia impossible to get to respect and love the 
Chinaman (or his own sake. There are men among the 
heathen in China tor whom I cherish very profound 
respect, and there are many among the converts tor 
whom I feel the deepest personal affection, I love them, 
and they love me ; and the number ot such is increasing 
every day. Still what I have just said is perfectly true. 
Moreover, the moral and spiritual condition of the 
heathen world does not present a motive strong enough 
to move the home churches to do their duty. " How is 
it possible tor me to briug myself to love and pity the 
Chinese? They are so far away, and I know so little 
about them. How can you expect me to feel a deep 
interest in them, or to make a real sacrifice on their 
behalf? Both morally and spiritually they may be in a 
state of great destitution ; but how am I to realise their 
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condition ? How can you expect my heart to flow out 

totvardB tlieni in love and pity ? They are so far away." 

So spoke one of the most thoughtful of our Cougregational 

miuistei-B to me when I was at home the tast time, in 

1881. I felt that there was much truth in what he said, 

and I made an appeal to him on another and a higher 

ground, an appeal to which he quickly responded. We 

must have something more than pity tor the moral and 

spiritual condition of the heathen, if we would carry on 

L this great missionary enterprise with unflagging energy, 

Iftnd see it crowned with succesa. The work must be 

fdoue, and the sacrifice must be made, not for their sakes 

only, but tor the sake of Another, 

Shall we place the emphasis on the success of 
modern mlBsions ? The emphasis is often placed on this 
consideration. The past triumphs ot the Gospel, and 
the marked success of missions during these one hundred 
years, are often adduced as the grand argument why men 
should consecrate themselves and their means to the 
missionary enterprise. The cry for success is loud and 
persistent, and there are men who profess to give only to 
success. That the Gospel has won great triumphs in the 
past is a fact that cannot he denied, and this supplies 
good ground tor perseverance. Success inspires confi- 
dence, and it is only right that we should point to the 
Buccess ot modern missions in our advocacy of the 
cause. 

But it is not the motive. The apostles had to start on 
their glorious mission without this motive. The fathers 
and founders of our great missionary societies had to 
enter on their grand enterprise without this motive. And 
many a missionary has had to toil on for years without 
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this motive. Carey had to labour on for seven yeara befoi 
baptizing hie first convert, and so had Dr. Morrison, 
Thank God for success. Success is sweet and inspiring, 
and what success can be compared with success in the 
grand work of preaching the kingdom of God and saving 
men ? But we find that we have often to work without 
success, and sometimes in spite of apparent failure. 
What then is the motive? What is the motive that 
impels the missionary forward in spite of difficulties, 
dangers and adverse appearances ? What is the motive 
that sustained Carey, Morrison, Martyn, Judson, and 
many more during so many years of weary waiting? 
And what is the motive lo arouse the churches to do their 
duty, apart from all considerations of success ; nay, in 
spite of failures, should they be called upon to do so ? 
Is there such a motive ? If there is, we want to get at it. 
Where shall the (^mpkasia be placed? Let me try and 
answer this all-important question. 

The finjihasia must be placed on the relation of the 
missionary enterprise to Jesus Christ. 

First, to Christ's command : — "Go ye, Iberelore, and 
make disciples of all the nations." " Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every Cioiiture." That 
is the great commission, and that is our work. It is the 
work of the missionary, and it is the work of the church. 
The missionaries are in China not to promote the 
aggi-aadisementotanytsni whatever. They are there, not 
to make Methodists, or Baptists, or Presbyterians, or Con- 
gregationalists, or Epiacopaliana, or Lutherans. They 
are there to preach the Kingdom of God, to make Chris- 
tians, to bring that great people to Jesus Christ. Would 
to God that all the sectarian names now existing in China 
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could be blotted out, dod that all (he societies could 
unite in one grand organiBation, having lor its one aim 
the Ciiristianisation of the Chinese people, and having 
lor its owe name the Name which is above every name. 
"Go ye, therefore, and disciple all the nations." Go, 
conquer the world for Me. Carry the glad tidings to all 
lands, and do not etop till all the nations have embraced 
the Gospel and enrolled tbemBelves as My disciples. 

That is Christ's comtQand, and that is our work. Jesus 
Christ commands, and it is our duly to obey. We have 
no choice in the matter. As long as we acknowledge 
Christ to be Lord and Master, we are bound to go on 
with this great work. In defending the cause of missions 
we dare not take any ground lower than this. Neither 
is it safe to do so. " Does it not strike you," said one of 
the best known and most influential laymen in China to a 
weli-knowo missionary, " in reading the Chinese classics, 
that there is much good and much to be admired in the 
Chinese system ? Would it not be iveU to leave well 
enough alone ? " As to the Chinese system being " well 
enough," I will not deal with that point just now, save 
to say that, whilst I freely and gladly admit that there is 
much to be admired in the Chinese system, I utterly 
deny that it is well enough, and it is my firm conviction 
that China will never be ri;;ht whilst that system domi- 
nates the Chinese mind. But the right answer to that 
question is this : Would it be right to disobey Jesus 
Christ ? That is the question which the missionary has 
to consider, and that is the question which the churches 
to consider. It is not a matter of " letting well 
ilone " at all, but a matter of obeying or dis- 
; the Lord Ctu'ist. Jesus Christ wills it, and we 
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dare not disobey. " It is the will of God." That was 
the motive selected by Peter the Hermit, when he wanted 
to arouBG Europe to rescue the Holy Land from the 
hands of the Iiifidel. With that one sentence he stirred 
the whole of ChriBtendom to its very depths, and kindled 
an enthusiasm such as history rarely presentB an example 
of. " It is the will of Christ." That is our motive. 
Let us put the emphasis on that motive, and with that 
motive let ub arouse the churches for a grander crusade, 
and strengthen the hearts of all Christian workers for 
new and nobler achievements. 

Second : — The relation of the missionary enterprise to 
Christ's dominion and power. "All authority hath been 
given unto Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore," 
Here we have the great tact on which the commission 
rests. All authority in heaven is Mine. All the resources 
of heaven are at My command, and shall be used by Me 
for the fuitherance of your enterprise. All authority 
on earth is Mine. The world is Mine — the ickole of it. 
The heathen have been given to Me for My inlieritance, 
and the uttermost part of the earth for My possession; 
and, in order to conquer the world by your agency, all 
authority on earth has been given to Me. I have power 
over all persons, all passions, all movements. They are 
all under My control, and they will be made subservient 
to this one grand object — the evangelisation of the world, 
the Christianisation of the nations, " Go ye therefore." 
Thus the great commission rests on the Lordship of 
Christ— His Lordship over the whole world. His Lordship 
over the church, and His Lordship over every one of us. 
Christ is Lord of all ; He sits on the throne, and wields 
the sceptre of ouiveraal dominion ; He must reign till all 
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His enemies have become the footstool of His feet. Let 
tiB put the emphasis on that great (act. 

Third. The relation of the missionary enterprise to 
Christ's presence. " I am with you alway," Here we 
have the fact on which the success of the missionary 
enterprise depends. "I am with you all the days." 
You will have your lonely days, but I am with yon to 
brighten the most lonely of your days, and to fill your 
hearts with my peace. You feel your weakness and 
inoompetence, but I am with you to guide you, to 
strengthen you, and to furnish you with every necessary 
power for your great mission. You fear for the safety of 
the cause. Fear not, be of good courage, I am with you. 
I have overcome the world, the battle is Mine, and the 
victory is certain. You are weak, but I am mighty. 
I will never leave you, never forsake you. What a 
glorious fact to rest our hopes upon ! Christ with us 
every day, and every hour and every minute of the day. 
If Christ is with us who can be against us ? Let us place 
the emphasis on that great fact, and go forth to 
conquer. 

Fourth. The relation of the missionary to Christ's 
love. " The love of Christ constraineth us." Paul waa 
the prince of missionaries, and in this one passage we 
have the secret of his power and inSuence as a misuion- 
Bry. Without the love of Christ he could have done 
nothing; with the love of Christ filling his heart he 
I oould do all things. " The love of Christ constraineth 
ne." The love of Christ to me — to me personally — 
constrains me to live to Him and for Him. He died for 
me; my life is His. He suffered for me; I will sutler 
tor Him. He lives for me ; I will live for Him. I will 
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I will give for Hie a 
I. There is nothing 1 1 



; I ^rfi^n 

1 not do 



work for Hia sake 
endure for His sak 
to please Him. He is my Lord and my Saviour, Ha 
loved me and gave Himself for me. I owe Him an 
infinite debt, a debt which is always due, and which I 
can never pay off. All I can do ia to lay myself on the 
altar, and eay : Lord Jesus take me, take me ^as I am, 
and use me as Thou wilt. This is a grand motive — the 
love of Christ to us, to each one of ua personalis/. Let us 
come under the influence of this mighty motive, and we 
shall cease to find His service, whether in working or in 
giving, a burden. We shall serve the Lord with glad- 
ness, and day by day come before His presence with a 
song of joy. And there is Christ's love for the whole 
world — tor all men. "God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son." " He died for all." " He 
is the Saviour of all men," All men are His. His love 
embraces all, and He desires the salvation of all. It 
may be hard sometimes to love the heathen, and to make 
a great sacrifice on their behalf. You may find it 
difficult to do it for their sakea merely. Do it then for 
His sake. " I would work for the slave tor his own 
sake," said Henry Ward Beecher on one ocuasion, "but 
I am sure that I would work ten times as earnestly for 
the slave for Christ's sake." Speaking of the Chinese, I 
can say the same thing, " I can work tor the Chinese 
for their own sakes, but I can work ten times as earnestly 
for the Chinese tor Chriat'a sake." People at home say 
that the heathen are so far away, and that they find it 
difficult to feel an interest in them and in their spiritual 
concerns. Be it so. But Jesus Christ is not tar away. 
Jesus Christ is near, and it ought not to be difficult, 
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feel an interest in Him and in His great redemptive 
purposes. If we would work earneatly and snecesafully 
for the salvation of the world, we must be penetrated 
with the thought of Christ's love for all men. We must 

\ look at men with the eyes of Christ, feel for them with 
the heart of Christ, and work for them under the 
influence of the Spirit of Christ. " The love ol Christ 
constraineth ua." 

" The love of Christ." This is a grand motive. If we 
could fairly come under its influence it would constrain 
us, as it did constrain the great apostle, to love Christ 
with a strong, personal, enthusiastic love, and to work 
for Christ with entire devotion and unqnenchahle zeal. 

I often think of Paul and the great Yangtsze together. 
On its way to the sea the mighty stream has to encounter 
many obstacles, and flows in varied channels. In its 
npper courses, its bed in many places is uneven and 

' narrow; but it never stops. Now it dashes against the 
rocks like a mad thing, and now it rushes through a 
narrow gorge at a mill-race speed. Then it emerges into 
a wide and even channel, and flows on quietly, calmly, 
and majestically to the sea. But its flow is ever onward, 
continuous, irresistible. Try and turn it back, and you 
vill And it impossible. Tell it to stop, and it will tell 
you that it cannot. Ask it why, and it will reply : "A 
mighty law has taken possession of me, and is carrying 
me onwards, ever onwards. The law of gravity con- 
atraineth me." So it was with the great apostle. The 
love of Christ, like a mighty law, had taken possession of 
him, and was carrying him onwards, ever onward. He 
could not turn back, he could not stop, he could not help 
himself. The love of Christ constraineth me. 
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dition of the heatboi will impnn my Hind as it new 
di') before ; the relatioD of tfaa miiainnaij CBiterpriae to 
tfae advancetnent of eirilisatioo will Appeal to my s7m- 
pathiea aa it nerer did before; and I shall take a 
deeper JDterest in the diffasioD of knowlcdi.-e and the 
advaTicemeot of edocatioii th&n I erer did. or ever oi>ald 
have done before. Under tlie infloenre of tliia motive, I 
a>ii made to feel tl^at the vhole vorld beloags to Jeans 
Oirist, that every hnmaQ bring belongs to Jesus Cliriet, 
and ihat ttie Balviitioii of the entire man, and that the 
npltfting of the vhole race of man, come within (he aoope 
of Hitj redemptive purposes. 

This motive strengthena. ennobles, and aaoetifiea every 
otber motive. It ignores none ; it glorifies all. 

And tliis motive can never paws anay. Other motives 
come and go; but this motive abideth for ever. It can 
never change, it can never become obsolete. It is per- 
nianeiitl} operative and all-Hufficient. Let the Church 
of God thioiighout the world place the finphaxii on this 
motive, letthiamotive become a Uving fo^ca in the hearts 
of all CiiriEtian workers, wiieiher at home or abroiid, let 
it become a liviiig lorce in the hearts of Christ's disciples 
generally, and the resolt will be universal triompb. 
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There will be no lack of either men or women to carry 
on the enterprise. The silver and the gold will flow in 
in abundance, and tlie best men in our univer6iti>^s and 
coUe^^es will devote themselves to the work. The Gospel 
will be preached to the whole creation, God will pour of 
His Spirit upon all flesh, ami the kijigdoms of thia world 
aball soon become the kingdoms of our Lord and His 
Christ. 

Let UB then come into closer union with Jesua Christ, 
let UB come under the all-conBtniining power of Hia 
mighty love, let His command become Uw to ua, and let 
Qs identify ourselves with Hun in His great redemptive 
purpo-'es wilh regard to this hiuful world — let us do this, 
and we ahitU be hlled with divine power, and with ChriBt- 
like enthusiasm for God nnd for humanity. God will be 
mei'citul unto u*, His puople, and blesd na. He will 
cause Hia face to shine upon us, and, as a result, His 
way ahull lie known upon etirtli aud His saving health 
among all nations. " God shall bless ua, and all the 
ends of the earth uhall fear Him." 



THE IDEAL CHEISTIAN LITE 

" He Bared others ; Himseli He cannot eave." — 

Matthew xxtii, 42. 

What did these men mean to espresa by this taunt? 
Did tbej mean to express a disbelief in the reality of 
our Lord's miracles? "He professed to save others; 
but we have found Him out at last. We know now that 
it was all sham, all pretension. He cannot save Him- 
self! How could He save others?" Or is there here 
au admission of the fact that our Lord did save others, 
and a faint hope expressed that He might come down 
from the cross and prove Himself to be the very Christ 
of God? Did they imagine that, by taunting Him in 
this way, He might be induced to give this proof of 
His Messiabship? "He has certainly saved others. 
Why does He nob save Himself ? Let Him do so now, 
and all our doubts will be removed. We will crown 
Him king, and follow Him whithersoever He may lead." 
Whatever their thoughts may have been, we know that 
our Lord did not gratify their vain curiosity. 

In this taunt there is a great truth expressed. It is 
true that He saved others ; it is true also that He could 
not save Himself. But there is another truth, and this 
other truth was hid from their eyes. Why could He not 
save Himself? The reason was not obvious to thei 
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rbnt it is perfectly clear to ua. He could not eave Him- 
BeU because He would save others. To deliver others 
He must surrender Himself; to save others He must 
sacrifice Himself. It must be the one or the other. 
He could not do both — save others and save Himself 



And what is true of the Master is true of the disciple. 
We, the disciples of Jesus Christ, can be saviours to men 
only in so far as we are willing and ready to sacrifice 
ourselves on their behalf. Let us then spend a little 
time in devout meditation on this great truth. 

The man who would save others must sacrifice himself. 

Whom shall I send ? Who will go £or us? " That is 
God's voice to us, and it rests with ourselves as to 
whether we will respond to the Divine voice or not. 
But the moment we do respond and say, "Here am I, 
send me," that very moment our life must become a hte of 
service and self-sacrifice. Let me give you two or three 
examples as illustrations of this great truth. 

There is Moses in the Old Testament. When the 
time had come to deliver Israel from the bondage of 
Egypt, God's voice came to Moses, saying, " Whom shall 
I send ? Who will go for us ? " It was optional with 
Moses to go or stay. But the moment he resolved to 
obey the Divine voice, that very moment his life became 
a life of service and sacrifice. Having said yes, it was 
not optional with him as to whether his life should be a 
life of self-indulgence or self-abnegation. His magnifi- 
cent position in Egypt bad to be renounced ; his brilliant 
prospects of future aggrandizement had to be abandoned ; 
his dire conflict with Pharaoh, and his forty years 
of sufitering with and for his people in that terrible 
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wildemese, followed &s a matter of conrse. He lived i 

hie iJeople, sacrificed everything for hia people, and was 
prepared to die for them at aoy moment. We know 
the result. Israel was saved, and God's purposes were 
fulfilled. Moses saved others, himself he could not 
save. 

There is Paul in the New Testament. When the time 
had come to make known to the Gentiles God's redemp- 
tive purposes, a fit agent was needed, and God's voice 
oame to Paul, saying, " Whom shall I send ? Who will 
go for us ? " It rested with Paul to decide as to whether 
he would or would not respond to the Divine voice ; but 
having responded, it did not rest with him as to whether 
his life should or should not be a life of service and 
sacrifice. The moment he said, " Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do? " that moment his life became a life of 
self-renunciation and suffering. The hunger, the thirst, 
the fastings, the toil, the stripes, the imprisonments, 
the anxieties for the churches, and finally his martyrdom 
followed as a matter of course. We know the result. 
The Gospel was preached to the Gentiles, many churches 
were established in the Roman Empire, and multitudes 
of men were saved. Paul saved others, himself he could 
not save. 

There is David Livingstone. When the time had 
come to open up the Dark Continent, and to heal " this 
open sore of the world," as Dr. Livingstone used to call 
the slave trade in Africa, God called David Livingstone. 
It rested with himself as to whether he would or would 
not obey the Divine call. But the moment he said, 
" Here am I, send me," his life became a life of toil and 
travail on behalf of Africa. The long and exhausting 
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journeys, the burning fever, the hunger and the thirst, 
and finally the lonely death at Ilala, all followed as a 
matter of course. He could not save Africa and save 
himself too. " I would forget all my cold, hunger, 
BuEferings, and toils, if I could he the means of putting 
a stop to this cursed traffic." These were among the 
last words he ever wrote. David Livingstone saved 
others ; himself he could not save. 

And there is Jesua Himself. The time had come for 
the full manifestation of God's redemptive purpose. 
The time had come " to make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness." The voice 
of God is heard, saying, "Whom shall I send? Who 
will go for ua?" It rested entirely with the Eternal 
Son of God as to whether He would respond to that 
voice. There was no power in the univerae to compel 
Him to leave heaven and come down to this earth to 
suffer and die. But the moment He did respond, that 
moment the life of sorrow and suffering, Gethsemane, and 
the cross, became inevitable. The life of the world 
depended upon that great sacrifice. Of Jesus it may be 
said emphatically. He eaved others ; Himself He could 
not save. 

Let us now look at this great truth as an all-pervading, 
all-embracing law. As a law it pervades the whole of 
Nature. In Nature, receiving there always means giving 
here ; life there means dt^atb here. The animal king- 
dom lives on the vegetable, and the vegetable lives on 
the mineral. The mineral must die to itself in order 
to build up the vegetable, and the vegetable must die 
to itself in order to build up the animal. The develop- 
ment of vegetable life depends upon the concurrence 
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of certain agents, sucb &b heat, air, moisture, light, and* 
Boil. All these must die to themselves if the tree or the 
plant is to live and grow. In Nature there must be 
giring wherever there ia receiving ; this must be 
sacrificed if that ia to be realised. 

It is the law of natural instinct. No sooner is the 
child born than natural instinct steps in. and imposes 
this law of self-sacrifice on the mother. From this 
moment her life becomes a life of holy ministration, 
wherein, for the sake of the child, she cannot save 
herself. It is the law of family, social, and political life. 
Would you be a lather or a son worthy of the name? 
"Would you be a mother or a daughter worthy of the 
name? Would you he a husband or a wife worthy of 
the name ? Would you be a brother or a sister worthy 
of the name ? Would you be a neighbour worthy of the 
name ? Would you be a statesman worthy of the name ? 
If you would, you must come under this law as the law 
of your life- 
It is the law of philanthropy. A true philanthropist, a 
lover of mankind, is a man who cannot save himself, 
because he will save others. Such was Paul, such was 
Howard, such was Livingstone, and such have been 
many more whose names I might mention. 

It is the law of the Divine life. It is the life of God. 
The mother is the queen of the family ; and yet, if a true 
mother, she is the ser\'ant of all its members. The 
father is lord of his household ; and yet if a true father, 
he moves among its members as one that serves. So the 
Eternal Father, though Lord of all, is the servant of all. 
In the truest sense, He is the servant of servants. Out 
of His iufinite fulness, He is ever giving forth life, breath. 
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ibings. Let us not fall into the delusion of 
sapposiDg that, because God is omnipotent, the forth- 
putting of His power costs Him nothing. This is a very 
common supposition, but nothing can be more erroneous. 

I Even of God Almighty it is absolutely true that He 

I cannot save Himself. He is ever saving others ; Himself 

I He cannot save. 

It is the law of the Christian life. Service, rising up 
to self-sacrifice for the good of men, is the ideal Christian 
life. Every true Christian is a priest, not merely because 
he stands before 6od alone, without the intervention of a 
human mediator to intercede for him, not merely because 
e offers to God the sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise 

I in daily adoration, but because his life is a life of priestly 
ministration for others, and that in saeriflcea wherein, 
tor the sake of others, he cannot save himself. He 
presents himself daily to God, on behalf of humanity, in 
sacrifices which save men from sin and misery. Such ia 
the priesthood of the New Testament and such is the 
ideal Christian life. Can you imagine a higher lite than 

>thi8 ? Can you imagine anything more God-like. It is 
the Christ-hfe. It is the noblest life possible to man. 
It is emphatically the missionary's true life. It was 
the life of Henry Martyn. " Now," said Henry Martyn, 
as he set out for India, " let my life burn out for God." 
And it did burn out for God. There you have the true 
missionary. 
It was the lite of William Johnson, of West Africa. 
"Had I ten thousand lives," said William Johnson, "I 
would willingly offer them up for the sake of one poor 
negro." There you have the true missionary. 
It vaB the life oi Bober. " I determined," s&id Sober, 
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the Moravian, " it only one brother would go with me I 
the West Indies, I would give myaelE to be a. slave, and 
would tell the slaves as much of the Saviour as I know 
myself," There you have the true missionary. 

It was the life of Francis Xavier. " Care not for me," 
BaidXavier; "think of me as dead to bodily comforts. 
My food, my rest, and my life are to rescue from the 
granary of Satan the souls for whom God bus sent me 
hither from the ends of the earth. Tbey will destroy me 
by poison, you say. It ia an honour to which a sinner 
such as I am may not aspire. But this I dtire to say, 
that whatsoever form of torture or death awaits me, I 
am ready to sulTer it ten thousand times for a single 
soul," There you have the true missionary. 

It was emphatically the lite of the apostle Paul, the 
greatest missionary the world has ever seen. If there 
ever has been a life all aflame with the love of Clirist, if 
any life has ever burnt out for God and for humanity, 
surely that life was the life of the great apostte of the 
Gentiles. 

This, then, is the missionary's true life. A self-seeking, 
self-centred, self-indulgent missionary iaa pitiable object 
to behold. He may call himself a missionary, the 
directors of his society may put him down as one of their 
missionaries, and speak of him as our able missionary, 
our highly valued missionary, our well-known missionary, 
and GO on and so on, but in God's sight he is a con* 
temptible hireling. Every missionary ought to be a self- 
sacrificing man, and every missionary worthy of the 
name le a self-sacrificing man. Still, the true missionary 
will not look upon himself as a self-sacrilicing man, 
neither will he speak of his work, and the trials in 
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connection with it, as if he looked npon God as his 
delitor. Kia eeiise of indelitedneBs to his God and 
Snviuur will make it iiopoaHible for Itim to do that. 
" Can tiiat be ciulled a sacrifice," asked Dr. Livingstone, 
" wb)cb is simply paid back as a email part of a great 
debt owing to God which we can never repay ? Say 
rather it is a privilege." Then the missionary (inda that 
bis beat work is very poor and imperfect, and that, try aa 
he will, he can never come up to his own ideal. " My 
doings ! my doings ! " said John Elliot, the apostle of 
the Indians, " they have been poor and lean doings, 
Ob, child of the dust, lie low; it is Christ that bath 
triumphed." 

Bucli is the Christian's trne life. 6uch emphatically 
is the missionary's true life. 

But how tar is this life from being fully realised by 
Cbriaiiaiis generally ? How far from being fully realised 
by ministers at home and missionaries abroad? How 
far from being fully realised by any one of us ? Some 
of UB may liave lofty ideals as to what we should be in 
this respect ; but is there one among us who has realised 
his ideal ? 

Some will SEusrifice much in one direction, bat not in 
another. They will sacrifice in the line of their liking. 
£ul can that be called a sacriQce which a man does in 
the line of his hking? Aek them to step out of that 
line, and you will find that the idea of the Cross has 
never entered into their conception of the Christian life. 
For instance, some will talk much, and talk eloquently, 
but are slow to do. They are born preachers, and their 
Christian life begins and ends in telling others what to 
do. Then some will work bard, but are slow to give of 
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their means. And some will give freely, but are alow 6 
work. They will gladly pay others to do the work for 
them; but they wiil not touch the burden themselves. 
Then some will work and give ; but will not suffer pain 
or endure trial. And some will suffer much when called 
upon to do BO ; but they will not take trouble. They 
have DO patience for the drudgery and worry inseparably 
connected with all true work. The pin-pricks torment 
them, and spoil their best efforts. All that is disagreeable 
they shirk, and make the agreeable and the congenial 
the main considerations in their choice of service. To 
realise the life of which I have been speaking in all its 
fulness, the sacrifice must be an all-around sacrifice. We 
must be prepared to sacrifice in all directions. The 
element of self-pleasing must be cast out, and the will of 
God must become to us the one law of our being. 

What some seek in the Christian life is the salvation 
of their own souls. This is a worthy aim. What shall 
I do to be saved ? That is a question which the soul 
naturally asks when it first turns to its Saviour. The 
soul is a pearl of priceless value, and the salvation of my 
own soul is a matter of infinite moment to me. It is 
something gained when a man begins to recognise the 
fact that be has a soul, and that its salvation is a matter 
of importance. Most men are interested in their bodies 
only. What shall we eat ? What shall we drink ? What 
shall we put on? With the vast majority of men these 
are the all-absorbing questions from year's end to year's 
end. No man can be a Christian who does not rise 
far above this, and to whom personal salvation, the 
salvation of the soul, has not become a matter of supreme 
coucem. But the Christian life does not begin and end 
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mth concern about one's own soul. Are there not other 
bouIb in the world needing salvation ? Are they not aa 
precious aa my own ? Has not Chriat taken poaaesaion 
of my sinful soul, and redeemed it in order that I might 
yield it up to Him a pure and free-will offering on behalf 
of the perishing bouIh around me ? Of even the soul, it 
is solemnly true that " he who findeth his soul shall lose 
it ; and he that loseth hia soul shall find it." 

Wbat others seek in the Christian life is their own 
salvation from sin. This is also a worthy aim. It is a 
good step in advance when a man begins to realise that 
the salvation of the soul means salvation from gin, that 
the real hell which he has to dread ia sin, and that there 
is no true heaven for him, either in this world or in the 
world to come, whilst under its dominion. But the 
Christian life does not begin and end in aniietj about 
one's otcn sin. Is not the world full of sin ? Am I to 
feel no concern about the sins of others ? If you are in 
Christ Jesus, you are free from sin — free from its curse, 
and free from its power. Jesus has set you free, and He 
has doue so in order that you might take your stand by 
His side as one of God's anointed ones, to preach good 
tidings to the poor, and to set at liberty them that are 
bound. As free men in Christ, the question with you 
now should be, not Wbat shall I do to aave my own soul 
from sin, but What can I do to save a world perishing 



And what some seek in the Christian life is the enjoy- 
ment of religion. They are sure that they are in, Christi 
Jesus, and that to them there is now no condemnation. 
They are delighted with the assurance of their own safety, 
and straightway sit down to enjoy themselvea. I am 
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not speaking of the joy of the Lord, which is the CbriBtian'ir 
Btreiigth. I am not speaking ot the peace of Christ, 
whicli He called Hia own peace, and which He promised 
to every one who would follow in Hia tootsteps. I am 
speaking of that kind of enjoyment which begins and 
ends in mere sentiment. I am speaking of that seoli- 
menlal craving for the sweets — the sugar and plums — of 
religion. I am speaking o! that type of the religious life 
which finds its fittest expression in the words enjoy, 
enjoyable, and the like. How I did enjoy that sermon ? 
It was 80 eloquent. I do enjoy the prayers of Mr, So- 
and-So ! They are so beautiful. Have you heard 
Mr. So-and-So preach ? It is such a U-eat to hear him at 
his best. I do fnjrty conventions I Have you been to 
Keswick or Llandrindod ? 1 wish you would go this 
year. Tou would so enjoy it. And so on, and so on ad 
infinitum. Now all that sort of thing is very well in its 
way. It is quite right that we should find joy, and 
abundance ot joy, in the religious life. But the vital 
question is: What are we doing tor the salvation of men? 
What are we doing for the advancement of God's kingdom 
in the world ? That is the solemn question for you and 
me to consider. What does the enjoyment lead to? 
Does it take me out of myself, and make me less selfish 
and less slothful in my Master's service? Or does it not 
the rather feed the self within me, and make me less and 
less disposed tor life's real work? Enjoyment! God 
has not called us to a lite of ease and enjoyment, but to 
a life of self-renunciation, self-cruci&sion, and entire 
devotion to His will and redemptive purposes. 

What, then, must we, as followers of Jesus Christ, seek 
to be ? We must seek to he true priests of God on behalf 
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B:of humaoity. Who is the true priest? The true priest 

I is a holy man, forgiven by God, separated by God, con- 
Becrated to God, and filled with the peace of God, and 
with power tor service. Thank God, the Chriatian 
Church has never been wholly destitute of such men. 
Thank God, there are in the world to-day true priests 
of God. There are consecrated men and women who 
cannot save theniBelves, because they are absorbed in 
the Christ-like work of saving others. Their grand 
aim in life is to save men, and therefore they do not and 
cannot spare themselves, do not and cannot save them- 

I selves. And the world is growing richer in such men 

■.every day. In no past age have there been so many as 

■ are to be found to-day. 

' May God fill the world with such men, and let us seek 
to be among them. Let us seek to be filled with true 
enthusiasm for God and bimianity. Let us beware of 
the false enthusiasm which professes to burn for God, but 
is indifferent to the claims of our brother man. Let us 
seek to be filled with the Christ-in-us enthusiasm which 
burned in the heart of the great npostle of the Gentiles 
— the enthusiasm which compelled him to look upon 
himself as a debtor to ali men, and which made him 
the mighty spiritual force that he icoa in his own day, 
that fae u in oar day, and that he will be to the end 
of time. 

Would we enter tally into this Christ-like life of which 
I have been speaking ? Then we must beliere in it. 
We mast believe in it as the life indeed ; we must believe 
in it as the highest and noble»t life ; and we must believe 

I in it as a life possible to us. A distinguished preacher, 
taking of the death of Christ, said : " We cannot follow 
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Him there. He is an example for as in Hia humility, in 
His patience, in His friendliness of disposition, and so 
forth. But when He hangs upon the crosa we eannot 
follow Him there. Self-preservation is the first law of 
life." That is one view of the matter, and a very low, 
secular, contemptihle view it is. To the man who holds 
it, the life of which I have been speaking is and ever will 
be impossible. But there is another view of the matter, 
and it is given by the apostle John. " Hereby know we 
love ; because He laid down His life for us ; and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren." Not 
"hereby know we the love of God," but hereby know 
we love, that is, love in its character and essence, love 
as it has been manifested by God for me, and as it 
ought to be manifested by me tor my brother man. 
That is the apostle John's view of the Christian's true 
life, and no one knew the mind of the Master better than 
he. Yes, dear friends, we must be ready to follow Him 
even when He hangs upon the cross. We must be pre- 
pared for even this, if we would take our stand by the 
side of the "Great Martyr," and be saviours to men. 

Young Voltaire, having completed his studies, was 
standing before his father in the library, " My son," 
said his father, " have you determined upon what career 
you would prefer to enter?" "I should like to be a 
rnformer, my father," replied the young man. "And 
have you, my son, considered the fate of reformers?" 
" And what may the fate of reformers be, my father? " 
For sole answer to young Voltaire's query, his father 
gravely pointed to a painting representing Jesus on the 
cross. 

Yes, thank God, this high and noble life is possible to 
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But let U9 never forget that it becomoH posBible to 

OB only as we ahUie in Christ. " He that abideth in Me 

and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for apart 

from Me ye can do nothing." Whilst, however, we can do 

Dothing apart from Christ, in Christ we can do all things. 

'' I can do all things in Christ that strengtheneth me." 

There you have the true source of power. Apart from 

Christ I can do nothing ; in Christ, in living union and 

constant fellowship with Christ, I can do all things. 

" If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ask 

I whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto you." 

Ask whatsoever ye will as my disciples ; ask whatsoever 

, ye will in union with me, as one with me, and it 

Bhall be done unto you. Do you need power ? Ask for 

j power. Do you need wisdom ? Ask for wisdom. Do 

I jou need guidance ? Ask for guidance. Do you need 

I grace ? Ask for grace. " Ask whatsoever ye will." 

I Only abide in me, and let my words abide in you, and 

I nothing will be impossible to you. 

Yes, this glorious life is possible to every one of as ; 

I lor Jesus, the author and perfector of our Faith, has 

[ made it possible. He has taught it, He has lived it, and 

' He has shown us how we may live it too. His voice to ua 

to-day is: "Follow Me." " Take up thy cross and follow 

Me." " Deny thyself and follow Me." " Learn of Me." 

"Abide in Me." May God help us to hear and obey that 

voice ; may it be an ambition to follow the Christ and 

I become, in our measure, veritable saviours to men. 

The great need of the age is men, not rich men, not 
wise men, not learned men — we have them in abund- 
ance — but men of deep convictions, men who are con- 
ScioQB of the all-consuming power of the love of God, men 
s 2 




with whom it is a passion to save men, men wlio are 
prepared to dare al! tilings and endure all things in order 
to finish the work which they feel in their inmost soul 
that Ciod has given them to do. 

May God make us men and women of this stamp, and 
may we so live that those who know us best may be 
able to say of each one of us when we have passed 
away, " lie saved others ; himself he could not save. 
She saved others ; herself she could not save." 

)l 
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"He will (amiah all tie gods of tte earti." — ZEpnAKiAn n. 11, 
"Thy kingdom come, Thj will be done, ob in heaven, bo on 
[ aerth."— MATrHBW vi, 10. 

I m Bometimee asked If I believe the evangeliBatioii of 
India, China and Japan to be within the bounds of 
pOBsibility. Many doubt thia, and look upon every 
attempt to Christian ise a people hke the Chinese, 
I Hindus or Japanese as futile, and upon those who are 
[ engaged in the work ae so many fanatics or impostors. 
During a miaeionary career of more than fifty years I 
have seen much of the missionary life. Its trials, dis- 
appointments and discouragements are not unknown to 
me. The field in which I have been working is not only 
the largest, but, taking it all in all, the most difficult 
also. And yet my convictions with regard to the 
divinity of the work and its final triumph are stronger 
to-day than they were when I first went to China. 
I never believed more firmly than I do to-day that 
the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of His Christ, Allow me now to 
state some of the reasons which induce me to believe 
the reality and ultimate success of the miesionary 
enterprise. 

might dwell on the bright future revealed in Ood's 
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Word. The past is dark, the present may be unsalia- 
laetory, but there is a future all radiant and glorious, 
foretold in this blessed volume, in which the misBionary 
delights to live, and from which he draws strength and 
consolation. Dr. Judson was asked on one occasion 
what were the prospects for the conversion of the Bur- 
mese. He replied : " The prospects for the conversion 
of the BurmeBe are as bright as the promises of God." 
Do you ask me what are the prospects for the conversion 
of the Chinese? My reply is: "The prospects for the 
coDversioD of the Chinese are as bright as the promises 
of God." 

I might also dwell on the light in which idolatry is 
regarded by God. I am sometimes asked, "Why 
attempt to unsettle the religious convictions of a highly 
civilised nation like the Chinese? Is not the Supreme 
Governor of the Universe equally pleased with the 
homage of all His rational creatures, when proceeding 
from sincere devotion, whether according to one mode or 
another of the various religions which He has permitted 
to exist?" Lord Macartney, our first ambassador to 
China, in the year 1793, wrote in this style to the 
Chinese Emperor, Eind gave it as the reason why the 
English never attempted to dispute or disturb the 
worship or tenets of others. This is the light in which 
idolatry was regarded by the English ambassador more 
than a hundred years ago, and it is the light in which it 
is regarded by many to-day. But in whatever light 
idolatry is regarded by men, we know that it is not a 
thing on which God can look with complacency or even 
indiEFerence. It is a thing which God hates aud 
abominates. It must be abolished. " He will famish 
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bU the gods of the earth." The day is coming when all 
men eball turn away from these dumb idols and bring 
no more oblations and eacrificea to them. Thus God 
will starve them out ; and " men shall worship Him, 
every one from his place," that is, each in his gentile 
home. God shall be worshipped, not only by the tribes 
{if Israel, but by every kindred and tribe on this 
terrestrial ball. 

But I will not dwell on these two poiote jaet now. 
Let UB consider our hopes and convictions with regard to 
the moral and spiritual progress of the race. 

I believe in the progress of the race, not only in 
material prosperity, but in moral and spiritual prosperity 
also. Some tell us that the world is going biick; I feet 
BUre that it is going forward. There is more moral and 
spiritual power in the world to day than there ever was 
iKjfore. True, the progress is stow, and not always in a 
straight line; but there is progress nevertheless. There 
may be sometimes something like a retrograde movement, 
but the retrogression is only in appearance. The onward 
course of the race has been compared to that of a ship 
making her way against the breeze. It consists of a 
series of movements, each one of which seems to bear 
her away from the true direction, yet in fact brings her 
nearer and nearer to her destined haven. We believe 
that the race is to advance, though it be through various 
windings, and in spite of many attempts to arrest its 
progress. However unsatisfactory the present may be, 
we confidently look forward to a new era, " When all 
men's good shall be each man's rule, and universal peace 
lie like a shaft of light across the land, and like a lane of 
beams athwart the sea." But if the race is to advance. 
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and ultimately realise the grand object of its existence;* 
idolatry must perish. It standfi in the way, and must 
cease to be. 

Like unto themselves are the gods which men have 
miide for themeelvee : and this ia one reason why the 
idolater has sunk so deep in moral and spiritual degrada- 
tion. The worshipper cannot stand on a higher moral 
platform than the object of his adoration. But look at 
the goda of the nations. Idolatry is often marked by 
two striking features — impurity and cruelty, and where 
such is the case its influence must be unspeakably 
corrupting and degrading. But even where it is not 
associated with gross vice and palpable cruelty, its 
influence is baneful beyond description. It tends to 
hold the human spirit spell-bound, and prevents it from 
rising above its own dead level. 

Look at China. I do not see how China can rise 
morally and spiritually without the Gospel of Jesua 
Christ. There ia no power in the national faiths to save 
the individual from sin, or to lift the nation out of its 
moral and spiritunl degradation. Buddhism as it is 
seen in China to-day is a system of senseless idolatry 
and gross superstition, and so is Taoism. These two 
systems have succeeded in making the people extremely 
superstitious, but iii no way religious. The tendency of 
Confucianism has been to dry up the religious sentiment 
in the Chinese mind, and to leave it the most unepiritual 
thing imaginable. The Confucian scholars boast of their 
indifference, ignorance, and scepticism, with regard to 
everything pertaining to religious questions. In their 
estimation religion, in the proper acceptation of the term, 
is the most contemptible thing in the land. As to the 
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people at larp;e, tliey worship without cherishing a 
particle of true reverence for the objeets of their worship, 
The Chinese are a shrewd, practical, commercial, secular 
people, and never more so than iu their religious 
performances. In the temple, as well as in the shop, 
thay have a steady eye to buaineaa. They bargain with 
their gods just as they do with each other, and their 
religion is a purely commercial transaction. A sense of 
Bin, contrition for sin, humble gratitude, spiritual 
communion, reverence, love — these, and elements such 
B8 these, do not enter into the composition of their 
worship. 

And the Chinese are as devoid of moral earnestness as 
they are of religious earnestness. I am sometimes a 
" Why trouble the Chinese with the Gospel ? Are they 
not a tiwral people 9 Are they not as moral as we are ? " 
Well, if 1 were to admit that the Chinese were a moral 
people, and that they were as moral as we are, I should 
still go and preach the Gospel to them. Are not the 
claime of God to the reverence of the Chinese to be taken 
into account? Are not claims of Christ to the allegiance 
of the Chinese to be taken into account? Is not the 
great commission of our Lord to bo taken into account? 
Are the Chinese nothing to God's heart, and is it right 
that God and His redemptive love should be nothing to 
them? Are the Chinese nothing to Christ, and is it 
right that Christ and His cross should be nothing to 
them ? Is not the Gospel a blessing and a necessity to 
us apart from all considerations of morality ? Let us 
never forget that Christianity is not a mere system of 
morals, but a Divine religion, and that the missionary's 
fnatn aim in going to China, or to any other part of tha 
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rkl. 13 not to leach a system of ethics, but to 
l^^^ijfc Christ and His great aalvation. 

Bat hxAing at the Chinese from a moral etiandpoiut, I 
4» not bsstfeMe to say that one of China's greatest needH 
if ibaOaqtel of Jesua Christ. Morally the nation is 
luttao through and through. Bribery, corruption, and 
^ttottiiHX fill (he hnd. From the beggar's hovel to the 
(liaeoil throne there is a lamentable absence of truth 
■ud honour. There is sin and shame everywhere. There 
is DOthing in China that makes for God ; and conse- 
quently there is hardly a thing there that makes for 
righteousness. It is this moral corruption that makes 
agme of us despair, or almost despair, as we think of the 
future of that great empii'e. The Chinese may talk 
about reform and attempt reform, but unless there is a 
great moral reformation of (he nation, it will all come to 
iiolhiug. One of the pressing needs of China to-day is 
a threat moral re-birth, and the Crospel alone can effect 
this. 

You hear a great deal about religiout heathen and 
moral heathen. I am only sorry to say that you hear 
more about them here a great deal than you can see of 
(hem ffonder. I do uol say that there are none among 
the heathen who are honestly striving to live up to the 
light which they possess ; but I do say that, during a 
long missionary career of more than £fty years, I have 
met with but few who have appeared to me to possess 
any claim to this encomium, and I do not hesitate to 
add that the number of such is so small that it would be 
misleading to take them into cousideratioa. 

But I am reminded that wicked men and wickedness 
abound in Christian lauds. True I sadly true ! Yet 
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there is a difference, and a very great difference. There 
are in England to-day men aa selfiah, sensual, and 
wicked as you can find In China. But there are in 
England also Christ-like men, who can eay with their 
Divine Master that it is their meat and drink to do the 
will of their Father in Heaven and finish His work. In 
England you have darkness enough and corruption 
enough; but in England you have also the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world. There is a dark 
England ; and, thank God, there is the way out. And 
this is to be ascribed to the tact that Jesus Christ ia 
there pointing out the way and leading on. There is 
a "submerged tenth" in England; and, thank God, 
there are men and women in England, in whom the 
Spirit of Christ lives and reigns, who are doing their 
Qtmost to uplift the sunken mass out of its physical, 
Bocial, mental, moral, and spiritual misery. This makes 
an enormous difference. " It is not necessary," said 
Macaulay many years ago, " that a man should be a 
Christian to wish for the propagation o£ Christianity in 
India. It is sufficient that he be a European, not much 
below the ordinary European level of good sense and 
humanity." The same thing may be said of China, and 
of all lands in which heathenism reigns. Idolatry is a 
debasing, demoralising thing ; spiritual strength and 
moral beauty cannot grow in such a soil. 

Believing, then, that the race, as a race, is to advance, 
and become what our deepest convictions, as well as the 
Bible, tell us it must become, we are compelled to con- 
clude, and that in spite of all unfavourable appeiu'ances, 
that idolatry must perish — perish in Africa, perish in 
India, perish in China, perish in Japan, perish in Korea, 
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perish everywhere. The progress o( the race is bound 
up with the progress ol Christ's kiugdom. Christianity 
alone can awaken all the possibilities of a man's nature, 
and clothe humanity with strength, beauty, and grandeur. 
"He will famish all the goda of the earth." 

Let us consider again the momentous fact that] Jesus 
Christ, as God manifest in the flesh, is the great need 
of the world. There is a tendency these days to classify 
Christ with the great religious teachers of the past, and 
to treat Christianity as if it were nothing more than 
07ie among the many of the world's faiths. Now if 
Jesus Christ were a mere man, and it the Gospel were a 
mere product of the human imagination, this tendency 
would be just and reasonable. But if Jesus is God, 
and if the Gospel is Divine, this tendency must he 
denounced as having its origin in ignorance, or prejudice, 
or both. " What blindness, what prepossession," says 
Rousseau, " must it be to compare Socrates with Jesus ! 
What an infinite disproportion there is between them." 
So may I say: "What blindness, what prepossession, 
must it be to compare Confucius, or Buddha, or 
Mohammed with Christ ! What an infinite disproportion 
there is between them." 

Confucius was a good man and a great teacher. But 
Confucius was a mere man, and had his sins and weak- 
nesses tike other men. He was not perfect, and he did 
not claim perfection. He had no message of salvation 
to a sinful world. He had no light to throw upon 
God's being and redemptive purposes. Confucius dis- 
liked to touch on theological subjects. He clung to 
the seen and the temporal with a tenacious grasp. 
The invisible, the spiritual, and the eternal had no 
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oharm for him. On all the great questions of theology 
Confucius was an agnostic. Confucianism is essentially 
s system of morals, applicable only to this life, and 
confined to the duties which arise from the various 
human relations. There was nothing divine about 
Confucius. You never feel when you come in contact 
with Confucius that you are touching God. In gazing 
on the face of this man, though a great man, there is 
nothingjthat reminds you of the Father. Confucius, 
though (China's greatest sage, cannot be compared with 
Jesus, the Christ ot God and the Saviour of the world. 
What an infinite disproportion there is between them ! 
Buddha was a good man, and one of the gi-eatest 
eages |the/world can boast of. He possessed a soul of 
great purity and tenderness. But Buddha, like Con- 
fucius, was a mere man, and, unlike Confucius, a man 
regarding whose personal history very little can be 
ascertained with perfect certainty. Buddhism, as it 
dropped from the lips of its founder, is no rehgion at all, 
but rather a system ot duty, morality, and benevolence. 
It represents God as a negation, existence itself as an 
evil, and the chief good as eternal nothingness. The 
heaven which it proclaims is a heaven of extinction; 
and the way of salvation which it points out to man ia 
the path which leads out ot existence into non-existence. 
Philosophic Buddhism is atheism pure and simple, 
whilst popular Buddhism is, as I have already said, 
a system of gross superstition and senseless idolatry. 
What comparison can there he between the man 
Oautama Buddha, proclaiming that there is no God 
and that existence is vain, and the God-Man Christ 
jfwoB, revealing the everlasting Father and bringing 
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Kfe and inuBortalitj to I^^? b not the disproportkni 



Mohanuned was a ranurfcablB man, uid the inflaence 
in the w«id has been great and eonuDanding. Bat 
Mohammed •mws a men nan, and morallT a very tm- 
perfeet man abo. Of Mohammedan jgm it has been truly 
md that the oianj lalaa and anl demantB in it b»ve 
made it one of theenraes of "'■"^"■^ It could not rise 
above ita sonree; and it has eretTwhere lUnetrated or 
exaggerated the vices of lie founder. It has spread 
sbniad tiie spirit of cruelty and last; and nnder its 
sway are foond slarery, the oppression of subject races, 
and the degradation of voman. Between Christ and 
Uohamroed the contrast is complete ; and the dispropor- 
tion between the religion of the Koran and the religion 
of the New Testament is simply infinite. 

I have no time to speak of Hinduism, with its sabtle 
pantheism on the one hand, and its gross polytheism on 
the other. Hindnism is, as it has been often observed, 
al»olut«ly devoid of an ideal life. Its incarnations are 
grotesque, vicious, and corrupting ; its very gods are 
cruel, lustful, and capricious: and many of its religious 
practices are unutterable, foul, and degrading. Caste, 
one of its most essential elements, " is the most complete 
denial that has yet been framed of the brotherhood of 
man." Some of its most cruel practices — such as self- 
immolation, human sacrifices, and the burning of 
widows — have been abolished. But it must never be 
forgotten that they have been abolished not by Hinduism, 
but liy Christianity, and in the teeth ol the supporters of 
Hinduism. They have been "abolished by the influence 
of a Christian people, and because such practices conld 
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not possibly esist where Christianity had the slightest 
power," The contrast between Christianity and 
Hindaism is complete, and the disproportion between 
HinduisiQ and Christianity is simply infinite. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean to 
Bay that there is no truth in these non-Christian creeds; 
neither do I mean to say that they have done no good in 
the past. There is much truth in some of them, and 
Bome of them have been productive of much good. None 
of them are wholly false, and none of them are without 
Bome soul of goodness. But I do mean to say that there 
is much darkness in them all, and that the darkness in 
some of them is much greater than the light. They are 
now mere obstacles in the way of all true progress. 
There are signs of progress to be wituessed these days 
in China, and other parts of the heathen world. The 
progress in Japan is one of the great marvels of the age. 
But let it never be forgotten that all this progress is to 
be ascribed, not to the native taitha, but to Christianity. 
The movement in every case is a Christian movement, 
to be ascribed to the influence of Christianity and 
Chriateodoui on the non-Christian peoples. 

Look at the present awakening of China. To what ia 
it to be ascribed ? No one would think of ascribing it to 
Baddhism and Taoism. Shall we ascribe it to Confu- 
cianism ? Certainly not. Confucianism is intensely 
conservative ; and the Confucian school, up to the 
I present time, has been strongly opposed to all change. 
In their essential character these non-Christian faiths 
are nnprogresaive. Whatever work they had to do they 
have done. They are now mere obstructions, and must 
pass away, if the countries which they dominate e 
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to advance in rctligion, morality, and civilisation. They 
poBeese no moral or epiritual truth of any value which is 
not to be found in Christianity, whilst in Christianity 
there are truths of infinite moment to man of which 
they know nothing. " ^Vbat ie good iu them appears 
more full And complete in ChriBtianity ; what is wrong 
;^ IhlOL )b corrected by Christianity ; and what is 
<Mi|HiilB ihem is supplied by Christianity." Though 
ttlj poMMB eertain moral precepts and sayings of more 
or Iwa Talne and beauty, they have no life-giving power. 
You mky eall each one of them a religion if you please ; 
but Christianity is the religion— absolute and final. I do 
Dot look upon Jesus Christ as one among the many, bat 
M the ont Saviour of men. I do not look upon 
Christianity as one among the many, but as God's one 
nMBsage of salvation to a sinful world. 

Theee systems of religion have had their day. Some 
of them have disappeared wholly ; all of them have lost 
the vitality tbey once had ; and the day cannot be far 
distant when they shall have ceased to be. But 
Christianity is God's own creation and cannot pass away. 
Euman nature could not have created it out of its 
own resources. In its origin and essence it infinitely 
transcends man's mightiest achievement. The great 
need of Asia to-day is a Divine Saviour ; and Jesus 
Christ, as God manifest in the flesh, meets this need. 
" In none other is there salvation." That was true in 
the days of the apostles, it is true to-day ; and it will be 
true to the end of time. Jesus Christ, as God manifest 
in the fiesh, is the great need of the world, and this is a 
momentous fact. It is with me a main reason for 
believing in the rbalttt of the missionary enterprise, and 
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Kin the ultimate triumph of the Goepel in every part of 
I the world. 

Let us consider, again, the relation of the Holy Spirit 

■to the miBsionary enterprise. "I believe in the Holy 

I. Ghost." We have been told lately that the Holy Spirit 

Fis, and always has been, the mightiest missionary in the 

I world, and that is true. Wherever the mieeionary is, 

I there the Omnipotent Spirit is also to inspire, strengthen 

' and guide him, and to move the hearts of men to 

receive the truth as preached by him. The foolishnesa 

of preaching has ever been scorned by the unbelieving 

world. " Are the missiouarieB mad ? Do they expect to 

convert such countries as India, China, and Japan by 

preaching serraons ? " Men forget, will forget, that the 

Gospel is not a product of this earth, but a Divine thing 

sent down from heaven itself; that the power is not of 

the missionary, but of God ; and that the Holy Spirit is 

ever present with the missionary, energising in, and bi/, 

and through the truth. These are the facts which give 

weight and meaning to the missionary enterprise ; and 

I these are the facts which we must ever bear in mind If 

I Te would see the enterprise crowned with success. 

' When Dr. Morrison was going to China he was asked if 

he expected to make an impression on the idolatry of 

the Chinese Empire. " No," was the reply, " but I 

expect God will." Exactly so. However weak and 

helpless the missionary may feel himself to be, he 

osnnot despair ; for he goes forth, not in his own 

Bngth, not in his own might, but in the strength of 

L the Lord and in the power of His might. Conscious that 

[ the Gospel is Divine, and that the Holy Ghost is ever 

I with him, he fears not to face the most gigantic form of 
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error and darkneas, and say, " I am stronger than thon 
art, and thou shalt perish." He sowa beside allwatera, 
he drops the Divine seed where thorns and thistles grow, 
and scatters it on the rocks. He ia not weary in well- 
doing, for his faith in the Divinity of his messn^e, and in 
the abiding presence of the Omnipotent Spirit, assures 
bim that he shall reap if he faints not. 

Let us consider, lastly, the present aspect of the work. 
Is it such as to inspire confidence in the reality and 
ultimate success of the missionary enterprise ? I think 
it is. God has not only promised to do great things. 
He has done great things. Let us just glance over the 
mission fields, and see what has been accomplished by 
the modern misBion. 

Look at Polynesia. What a traDaformation in the 
social, moral, and spiritual condition of the inhabitants 
of those islands ! Previous to the arrival of the mission- 
aries, in 1797, there was not a native Christian in the 
whole of that reg:ion. For years the missionaries 
laboured in the midst of indescribable disappointments, 
discouragements, and [personal sufferings. Some of 
them were murdered, and some of them proved unfaith- 
ful. In those beautiful islands idolatry was associated 
with the grossest vices and most cruel practices. Can- 
nibalism, human sacrifices, infanticide, and the murder 
of the aged and diseased were common everywhere. 
You know how all that has been changed, and changed 
by the Gospel of Christ. Now those islands abound in 
schools and churches, and the churches are for the most 
part self-supporting. Some of them exhibit a high 
degree of Christian life, and are striving earnestly to 
Bend the Gospel to the regions beyond. 
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Look at Madagascar. The church in Madagascar can 
boast of martyrs who have suffered the direst tortures 
and died the most excruciating deaths rather than deny 
the Lord that bought them. Eire and sword have been 
employed there to annihilate the Church, but in vain. 
There the blood of the martyre has been the seed of the 
Church in modern times. The tens whom the mission- 
arlee left behind them when banished from the islands 
multiphed into hundreds during their absence, and now 
the native commanicants are reckoned by the tens of 
thousands, and the native adherents by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

Look at Africa. When I was a lad the interior of 
Africa was marked on our maps as unexplored. The 
opening of that dark land is one of the great marvels of 
tiie nineteenth century. The great unknown continent 
is unknown to us no longer. Its immense resources 
have been disclosed to us, and its multitudinous peoples 
have been brought to our doors. Steamboats sail its 
rivers Euid lakes, roads are being built, and railways 
constructed in every direction, and the most important 
points along its coast line and its most important 
interior centres are actually occupied by missionaries. 
It is wonderful how the modern mission, with its 
Christian civilisation, is invading every part of that 
atrange land. Hitherto Africa has been regarded as one 
of the hardest of the mission fields, and yet the Gospel 
has been proving itself to be the power of God even in 
that dark region. There are in Africa to-day hundreds 
of thousands of native Christians. The changes that 
have been taking place in Africa in recent years are 
momentous in their character. Our prayer is that all 
V 2 
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may be made subservient to the winning ot Africa 
for Cbrist. 

Look at India. In the year 1793 Mr. Lushington, a 
director of the East India Company, stated publicly that 
were 100,000 natives converted he Bhoiild hold it as the 
greatest calamity that could befall India. One ot the 
directors declared that he would rather see a band ot 
devils in India than a band of missionaries. Thus, in 
India, the Gospel has had to contend with the prejudieea 
of so-called Christian men, and the opposition of a 
Christian government, as well as with the dark and 
cruel superstitions of the heathen. Yet there are in 
India to-day more than a million of converts in con- 
nection with the Protestant Church. But, thankful as I 
am for the numerical increase, I feel still more thankful 
for the indubitable evidence we have of a vast amount of 
preparatory work which haa been accomplished in India. 
Christianity is slowly but most surely undermining the 
very foundations of Satan's kingdom in the land, and 
silently effecting a revolution in the religious, moral and 
social life of the people that will astonish the world some 
day. 

Look at Japan, that beautiful country, aptly called by 
its inhabitants " The Land of the Gods." Sixty years 
ago Japan was known to the outer world chiefly for its 
extreme exclusiveness, and its savage hatred of the 
Christian religion. The old edict was still in force. It 
reads thus : " So long as the sun shall warm the earth, 
let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan ; and let 
all know that the king of Spain himself, or the Chi-istiaus' 
God, or the Great God ot all, it he violate this command, 
shall pay for it with his head." There you have the 
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I Japan of only sixty years ago. Sixty years ago there 
' was not a Protestant Christian in the whole of Japan. 
I There are now about 70,000 church members. But this 
I IB not all. One of the moat distinguished pastors in 
L Japan recently said : " There are in Japan more 
than 1,000,000 people who have not publicly pro- 
fessed Chriatiamty, but who are ordering their lives 
by the teachings of the Bible, and require now only 
I brought to a public confession of their faith." 
This statement was repeated to Dr. Nakashima, Professor 
1 of Psychology in the Imperial University, and he 
remarked : " Yes, there are more." When the Gospel 
j will conquer Japan I cannot say ; but I do know that 
I many of the missionaries labouring there are very 
|. sanguine with regard to the future, never more so than 

^ DOW- 

Look at Korea. Compared with China, Korea is not 
large, having an area of only 86,000 square miles, and 
the population is only about 15,000,000. The first 
Protestant missionaries began work there in 1882. At 
the end of twelve years there were one hundred and 
twenty converts, and to-day (twelve years later) there is 
a Christian constituency of 100,000 people. Korea 
has come to be a marvel of missionary progress. It 
looks now as if the Koreans were to be the first 
people in the Far East to be won for Christ. The 
people, we are told, are crowding into the churches and 
preaching places, and baptisms are taking place with 
an acceleration that has perhaps not been equalled in 
nissionary history. 

et us look at China. A vast amount of work 
1 accomplished in China, and great results have 
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been achieved. The barriers are being surmounted one 

by one, and our proBi>6eta are becoming brighter and 
brighter as the years roll on. In the present stage of 
our work in that empire, I attach no great value to the 
statistics of our missions as an tndei of their success. 
The progress cannot be measured by the sole test of 
counting heads. There are results which cannot 
possibly he reckoned by numbers or reported in figures ; 
and there are benefits springing from missionary labour 
which cannot be tabulated by statistics. Think of 
China's great awakening, one of the most wonderful 
events of the age in which we live. Its connection with 
a whole century of missionary labour is obvions enough. 
But how are you going to report it in figures or tabulate 
it by statistics ? Yet I am glad to say that the statistics 
of our missions in China are such as to inspire confi- 
dence. At the beginning of the first century of missions 
in China, there was not a single Protestant convert in 
the whole of that vast empire ; and now, at its close, 
there are more than 180,000 communicanta, representing 
a Christian community of about half a million souls. 
That seems to me to be wonderful progress, looking at 
it simply in the light of numerical increase. In 1620 
Dr. Milne, judging by the appearance of things at 
that time, ventured to predict that, " at the close of the 
first century from the commencement of the missions, 
the country would have one thousand Christians," and 
he iitcbtdes in this number all children of converts. 
Such was his forecast, and he rejoiced in the prospect. 
AVhat would have been his feelings if he could have had 
a vision ot what we see to-day ? Among the converts 
in China there are men and women who hava 
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ondonbtedly been born again. I doubt if yon have in 

England better ChristianH than Bome of the Chmtians 
I have known in China. In China, as in every part of 
the mission field, the Lord is adding to the Church daily 
such as shall be saved. 

I might speak of other heathen lands, and show that 
the Christ is everywhere leading on His Church from 
victory to victory ; but I have no time to do bo on this 
occasion. I have said enough to show that the modem 
mission, looking at it in the light of its past triumphs, 
is not a failure. I have shown that our Lord is actually 
taking possession of the kingdoms of (his world, and 
that Christianity is everywhere proving itself to be the 
uorld religion. It has passed from land to land, it has 
established itself in all climes, and it ia proving itself 
to be God's message of salvation among men of every 
race. 

Thus the present aspect of the work, in every part of 
the mission field, induces me to believe that the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ. Brethren, let us not be dis- 
couraged. This is God's work. He is gradually, but 
surely, leading the world back to Himself. The brutish 
gods of Egypt and the impure divinities of Syria have 
all perished. The divinities of Greece and Rome have 
been long dead. The early religion of the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian peoples, with all its strange myths, has 
wholly disappeared. Just as surely as the false gods of 
Europe have been abolished, the false gods of Asia shall 
be abolished. " He will famish all the gods of the 
earth." 

May God deepen your interest in this great work. 
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May He cause all sceptdcism, all coldness, and all in- 
difference with regard to it to pass away from your 
hecirts. And may He so inspire us all with love to 
Christ and compassion for men, that we shall feel it to 
be, not only a solemn daty, bat a great privilege, to 
contribute to the missionary cause according to our 
means, and labour on its behalf according to our ability. 



THE MESSAGE 

" Come unto He, all je that labour and are heavy laden, atid I 
will give j'oa rest. Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me ; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find reat unto youi 
aoolB, For My yoke is easy, and My harden is light." 

Maithew XI. 28 — 30. 

In the preceding verse our Lord speaks of Himself 
RB the one true Revealer of God, as the one true Revealer 
of the Father. He speaks of Himself as the Divinely 
RttthoriBed Eevealer, the absolutely perfect Revealer, and 
the indispensable Revealer, " All things have been 
delivered unto Me of My Father: and no one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father ; neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Bon, and he to whomsoever the Son 
wilteth to reveal Him." And now our Lord, as the one 
perfect Revealer of the Father, looks upon the afHicted and 
Bin-burdened souls before Him with infinite compassion, 
and tenderly invites them to come unto Him for rest. 
" Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest." More graeioua words than 
these never dropped from the lips of even the Son of God. 
The crowd before Him presented a sad spectacle to His 
compassionate eye. He saw them groaning under various 
burdens, some under one and some under another. Tbey 
had their social burdens, domestic burdens, political bur- 
dens, physical burdens, mental burdens. They had also 
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their religiouB burdenB. The ceremonial laws find 1 

traditiona of the elders constituted a grievous burden — a 
burden which the nation, asanation,feIttobeiatolerable. 
The heaviest burden of all was the burden of sin. These 
people were groaning under the yoke of sin, and straggling 
in vain to obtain deliverance. It was this burden that 
gave crushing force to all the other burdens. Sin is the 
burden of burdens. Such was the ejieetacle which that 
crowd presented to the eye of Christ. As He gazes on 
the crowd, Hie heart is moved to its deepest depth, and 
in words of fathomless tenderness He invites them one 
and all to come to Him, and be at rest. Oh, ye weary 
onea, tired of the world, tired of life, tired of yourselves, 
tired of your religious teachers, tired of religion itself, 
come unto Me. " I am meek and lowly in heart ; and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls." 

Let me observe, in passing, that the rest which our 
Lord promises is spiritual rest — rest of soul. He does 
not promise freedom from all toil, and labour, and trial. 
What He promises is that if we come to Him in the spirit 
of true humility, obedience, and faith. He will so teach 
us, so charge us, and so help us that we shall find the 
trials of life wholesome, and the burdens of life deB|K)iled 
of their crushing weight. 

I would observe also that the rest promised by our 
Lord is not the rest of inactivity. " Take My yoke upon 
you." Christ's yoke is the yoke which He imposes on 
His followers, namely, absolute subjection to Himself, as 
He was in absolute subjection to the Father. It is the 
yoke of abwolute obedience to the requirements and 
demands of Chriet. And what are the demands of 
Christ? He demands a righteouBness exceeding that of 
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jribes and Pharisees, He demands an obedience 
more inward and more implicit than was ever exacted by 
any human teacher. He demands the surrender of the 
will itself. He demands our love, our deepest love, our 
supreme love. He bids us learn of Him, learn from Hia 
teachings, and learn from His example. He bids us 
follow Him, no matter how rough the road, no matter how 
great the trials. " Follow Me." " Take up thy cross and 
follow Me." " Deny thyselfand follow Me." There never 
were demands more exacting than the demands made by 
JesuB Christ on Hia followers. And yet He tells us that 
His yoke is easy, and His burden is light. Can it be 
true? Yes, blessed be God, it is true, absolutely true. 
But everything depends on the relation of the soul to 
Christ. The yoke of Christ to the man who has not the 
spirit of Christ, must necessarily be an intolerable 
bui-den ; but to the man who has the spirit of Christ, 
and whose soul is strengthened by the love of Christ, it is, 
as some one has said, like the plumage of a bird, an easy 
weight, enabling the soul to soar upwards and hes 
wards. When we take this yoke upon us the very spirit 
of Christ is implanted in us, and Christ's spirit, dwelling 
in us as a mighty power, enables us to realise that His 
yoke is easy, and His burden is light. 

Jesug Cliiist the GUi-.r of rest. This is the subject to 
which I wish to call your attention at this time. Is 
there true rest to be found in Jesus Christ ? How does 
He give rest to the soul ? Has He given m rest? Does 
He give us rest now ? U so, how ? This is a question 
of vital importance. I will try and answer it from my 
own personal experience, Jesus Christ reveals God ; 
JeauB Christ, as the Bevealer of God, gives me rest. 
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■•iHrt it iha smu of what I have to say on this" 

KnJi fii^tt Jesna Christ gives me rest by His revela- 
(jm of *.lod fts Father. This great word was ever on 
thf lips of "•"■ IJo'*'^' When a boy ot twelve He spoke 
1 |]jg PAiher's house ; and at the close of life, He 
fgt(i» of Himself as going to the Father, and His last 
wesii on the cross were, " Father, into Thy hands I 
^gjoiond My spirit." In the Old Testament God is 
TOTonled as Creator, as Jehovah, as God Almighty; 
but not as Father. The u-onl is there, bat the rei-da- 
tiim is not there ; the depth of meaning is nob there. 
It was Jesua Christ who gave the world this great name. 
It is He who has taught us to say " Our Father." It is 
only aa we live in union with Christ and absorb Hia 
spirit th»t this great name becomes a living name to us. 
Sut once it does become a living name to us, once it does 
I>ecome a reality to us, life assumes a new aspect, and 
its varied experiences become clothed with a new meaning. 
Realising that God is my Father, Hfe is no longer a 
mere playground, but a school ; the grand aim ot life is 
DO longer mere pleasure, bat education and progress ; 
and the trials of life are no longer meaningless hopes and 
accidents, but gracious discipline, measured by the 
Father's love and the child's need. Let this conviction 
sittk deep into the soul, and spiritual rest must follow. 
The spirit will become calm, patient, restful. The 
brightest day in a man's life is the day on which the 
revoiation of God as Father becomes a reality to the soul, 
la God my Father ? Then I know that He wDI never 
leave me, and that He can never forsake me. Is God my 
Father ? Then I know that there is no poison in the 



Cup which He gives me to drink. It may be bitter, very 
bitter ; but there is no poison in it, there is nothing in it 
to liurt me. la God my Father? Then, though nailed 
f to a cross, I can trust Him, and will trust Him. 
■*' Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit." Such 
Flras His trust in God on His cross ; and such shall be 
my trust in God on my cross. Jesus as the perfect Son 
reveals the perfect Father. He knew the Father per- 
fectly, and trusted Him imphcitly. He did so with 
regard to Himself personally, and He did so with regard 
to His mission and work. If He believed, why should I 
doubt ? If He trusted in God, why should I hesitate 
to put my whole trust and confidence in Him ? 

Jesus Christ gives me reel by His revelation of God as 
love. By some God ia looked upon as a vindictive Tyrant, 
delighting more in the condemnation of men than in 
their salvation. He is looked upon as a Being of infinite 
power, severely strict, and exclusively concerned about 
His own honour and dignity. In the minds ot many, a 
sort of antagonism is set up between God and Christ. 
There, on the one haad, is the burning wrath ot God, 
and there, on the other hand, is the quenching love ot 
Christ. There is, I am told, in one of the Continental 
galleries, a picture which depicts God as shooting arrows 
at men, and Christ catching them and breaking them 
before they struck. I have not seen that picture, but 
many a sermon did I hear in my boyhood of the theology 
of which that picture might be taken as a faithful repre- 
sentation—God angry and threatening ; Christ pitiful 
and appeasing. What a hideous picture of God ! And 
yet it was the picture that was hung up in most of the 
aermouu I listened to In my early days. And what was 
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the effect o( thkt preaching oq me in those days? It i 
this : It made me take aides wiih Chriat ajjainst (rod. 
It drew my beucl to Christ in graUiful aSectiou ; whilst 
it created within mj Iffeaat a attaoge flense of dread and 
aliMkatku as the tbon^t ot God presented itself to m; 
niind. I loni the Son. bat feared the Father. That 
bomble piotnn InAed in my mind for man; years ; and 
it Inks in the minds of many Chris^ana to-day. To 
the ima^natioD of many, God is a Being to be feared 
ind ahonned, and religious duties are felt by them to be 
OMiifiow and burdens. The ihwugbt of God, which ought 
to bring joy and conlidence to the soul, brings nothing 
to them but pain and dark forebodings. 

Now, Jeaaa Christ came to deliver us from all that, 
and He does bo by declaring and manifesting the love of 
God. " God so loved the world that He gave His only 
b^otten Son." That is a wonderful declaration. Let 
as beware of toning it down by substituting words of our 
own for the words of Christ, Don't say God pities the 
world ; Jesus Christ did not say that. God did pity tbe 
world ; but He did more, He lofed the world. Love is a 
greater word than the word pity. Let ua cling to that 
word, for the whole Gospel is in it. Hou'l sa,y God so loved 
the chosen few, and that Ho gave His only begotten Son 
for them, and for them only. Jesus Christ did not say 
that. What ri^ht have we to say that? Don't say that 
Jesus Christ came to create love in the heart of God, 
that He came to appease an angry and offended God by 
tbe sacritice of HimBulf. That is not what Jesus said, 
but the very reverse of what He said. The only begotten 
Son came from the bosom of the Father to tell men what 
God is, and this is what He tells us : " God so tov^d the 
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world that He gave Hia only begotten Son that irbosocfcr 
believeth in Him should not periah, hut have everlasting 
life." God and Christ are one. The works of Christ were 
the works of God. The love of Christ was the love of 
God. The cross is a manifestation and a proof, not of 
Christ's love only, but of the Father's love also. "He 
who hath seen Me hath seen the Father." " I am in 
the Father, and the Father in Me." "The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of Myself; but the Father 
that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works." 

" God is love." How did the apostle make that grand 
discovery? Not by gazing on nature. There is much 
in nature that cannot be easily reconciled with the 
declaration that God is love. Not by reading history. 
Many of the facts of history seem to go right against the 
assumption that God is love. Not by reading the scrip- 
tures ot the Old Testament even. You cannot read the 
Old Testament without discovering that there is love in 
God ; but nowhere in the Old Testament is God revealed 
as love. Where and how did the apostle learn thia 
snblime truth concerning God? He learnt it in the 
school of Christ. Apart from Christ, he could never 
have discovered it. Apart from Christ, he could never 
have given utterance to it. It was whilst gazing on the 
face of the only begotten Son that this momentous truth 
became manifest to the spiritual vision of the apostle. 
, " We beheld His glory, glory as the only begotten of the 
Father." " No man hath seen God at any time." Yet we 
know God, we know that God is love. How do we know 
it? Because the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, hath declared Him. " God is love." 
That is the declaration. 
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But i( Ocxl IB love, tlien we are sure that there is no 
niftlioti in OoO, no malignity, no selfishness, no unrigh- 
tiHuirtii088. Tliore is anger in God ; but it is anger 
itf^iiiHl m\ aiid wrong. It is righteous anger ; it is 
hitl,T 4liK))lt>a«uro at sin. God is a consuming fire to all 
UmI i* vcniiig in uie, and I bless His Holy Name for that, 
InI lli« brwrt towards mt is a heart of love. Let this 
MAYkUvw «ittk d«»p down into my bouI, and soul-rest 
WW4 (»lk(W. (k^l will no longer be looked upon as an 
ilk^CM to b« shtuin«»d and mistrUBted, but to be loved 
WW tkft twul's best and strongest love, to be reverenced 
i|lMt Um loal's deepest reverence, and to be trusted with 
ttM^twstmmng faith. " God is love." That is one of 
Uk» great truths concerning God revealed by JesuB 
I'Krwt ; it is also one of the most important lessons with 
iVftard to God which we can possibly learn. No one can 
dmiu to Christ and learn this lesson at His feet without 
tlnding that it does bring rest, true rest to the soul. 

Jesus Christ gives me rest by His revelation of God as 
ihe sin-forgiving God. The revelation of God as Father 
brings rest to the soul ; the revelation of God as love 
does the same. But I feel the need of a fiirther revela- 
tion. 1 am a sinner ; and I know by painful experience 
that sin is the most terrible of all burdens. It is the 
eeiise of sin that gives pressure and galling force to every 
other burden. Now, Jesus Christ gives us rest from this 
burden ; and He does so, not by teaching us to regard sin 
as a thing of no importance, a mere trifle, hut the very 
reverse. We never knew the real meaning of sin, never 
reaUsed what a bitter thing it is, till we entered the 
school of Christ, and began to learn of Him. It is the 
man who has the deepest knowledge of Christ, that has 
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r the deepest insight into his own heart, and the man who 
has the deepest insight into his own heart is the man 
' who has the deepest insight into the heart of sin. But 
whilst Christ does, on the one hand, give the soul a 
keener sense of sin, He does, on the other hand, give the 
peace and the rest which a sense of forgiveness brings 
with it. And this He does by revealing God as the sin- 
forgiving God, and the sacrifice of Himself as the ground 
of the Divine forgiveness, " The Son of man came to 
give His life a ransom tor many." " This is the hlood of 
1 the covenant which is shed tor many unto the remission 
ol sin," Some will tell you that you cannot find the 
Atonement in the teachings of our Lord. I venture to 
say that you have the whole truth in these two passages. 
With these two passages before me, I feel that I can say 
with the Apostle, "He loved me, and gave Himself for 
' His blood was shed for the remission of my sins. 
I Being justified by faith, I have peace with God through 
I our Lord Jesus Christ, Some say that they can do 
[ without the Atonement. Well, I judge no man, but I 
^.Bm free to confess that I cannot do without it. 

"^lis ia the nxik on which I stand. 
All other ground is sinking Band." 

The Atonement is afaet, forgiveness is a fact, and this 
^ fact rests on that fact. Take that away, and this must 
fall to the ground. I have no theory of the Atonement 
to propound. I have never come across a theory that 
satisfies my own mind. But I believe in the fact, and, 
resting the whole weight of my soul on the fact, I have 
peace with God, Jesus Christ on the cross took my place, 
the jnat for the unjust. In some mysterious sense, He 
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bore my Bins and set me free. " The blood of Jeaus 
Cbriet His Son cleansetb from all ein." I believe tbat, 
and believing that, I have peace, I have rest of aoul. 

Jesus Christ gives me rest by His revelation of God as 
the Divine sanctiher and helper. Sin is a tyrant ; it is 
the great enemy of the eoul. I need deliverance, not 
only from the doom of sin, but from its power and 
dominion also. As long as man is under the dominion 
of sin, be cannot be at rest. The soul, whilst under the 
power of one sinful passion, must be torn, distracted, 
tormented. As long as the demon of pride, envy, jealousy, 
mahce, lust, selfishnesB, or any such demon, holds the 
sway over us, we shall never know what soul-rest is. 
Let us take that for granted. The sooner we do take it 
for granted the better it will be for us all. For the 
lascivious man, for the unclean man, for the intemperate 
man, there can be no rest ; neither can there be for the 
proud man, the envious man, the jealous man, the bad- 
tempered man, the faithless man. But can Jesus Christ 
give me rest from these demons ? Can He give me the 
victory over these inward sins ? Can he deliver me from 
such sins as envy, jealousy, and pride? What about 
this ungovernable temper ot mine ? What about these 
brain-storms, which make me feel more like a man 
possessed than a man in his right mind ? Can Jesua 
Christ cast out this bad temper? Can He quell these 
storms ? Do you mean to say that Jesus Christ can do all 
this lor me? Yes, my friend, that is precisely what I 
mean to say- Jesus Christ is a full Saviour, and I am 
here to preach a full salvation. Jesus Christ, by His 
revelation of God the Holy Ghost, as the sanctther and 
helper, meets this need of the soul. The Holy Spirit 
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ja not only convince men of sin, He breaks the power 
of Bin, and casts it out- He cleanses the heart and fiUa 
it with love — love to God, and love to man. This casting 
out of bin, and the enthroning of love, brings rest to the 

flOtll. 

" Walk by the Spirit," says Panl, " and ye shall not 
fulfil the lust of the flesh." " Now the works of the flesh 
are these : Fornication, uncleanness, lasciviouaneBs, idola- 
try, sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, wraths, factions, 
divisions, heresies, envyings, drunkenness, revel lings, 
and such like." Think of a soul being under the dominion 
of these lusts, or under the dominion of any one of these 
lusts ! What rest, what peace can there be to that poor 
soul ? Now look at the man who is under the dominion 
of the Spirit. " But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
temperance." Such are the fruits produced by the 
in-dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men. 
Where these are there is rest, true rest, heavenly rest. 
" Come unto Me, and I will give you rest." Come unto 
Me, be united to Me, dwell in Me, and the Holy Spirit, 
as the Divine sanctifier and helper, will take up His 
abode in your soul, and fill it with his own power, purity, 
and peace- 
Jesus Christ gives me rest by His revelation of the 
Father as Supreme Lord, and by giving me the blessed 
assurance that, under His paternal rule, all things must 
work together for good, " Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth." It is not easy to believe at all times and 
in all circumstances that all things must work together 
for good. Can this heavy loss be for my good ? Can 
thJB flore bereavement be for my good ? Can these 

a a 
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disappointments in life be for my good? Can it be tkafc 
this black cloud which I bo mach dread \b full of blf$girtg 
forme? Impossible! Impossible! 6uch is the language 
of sight. Apart from Christ, that is the only answer we 
could give to these questions, and to all such questions 
as these. The mystery of suffering, apart from Christ, 
baffles us, and tends sometimes to madden us, Bat 
Christ Jesua. by His teachings, by His life, by His death, 
and by Hia presence in us, enables as to face the 
mystery wilh calmness. He may not in any case make 
it plain to the understanding, but He does give rest and 
peace to the soul. He gives us the blessed assurance 
that the Father is over all, that under His paternal rule 
all must be right, that all must work together for good 
to every one of His children ; and thus He enables the 
heart to bear the mystery with calmness. He enables 
us to trust where we cannot see. He enables us to 
trust in the darkest night, to trust in the fiercest storm, 
to trust on to the end. 

I was reading some years ago a story about Bobert 
Louis Stevenson's grandfather, which interested me very 
much. He was upon a drifting ship, on a lee shore, on 
a stormy night. He could hear the surf upon the 
breakers, and it seemed as if all must be soon over. 
Stevenson went on deck, and he found only one persoQ 
there. Lashed to the helm the pilot stood, turning the 
vessel away from destruction inch by inch, but doing it. 
As Stevenson came on deck the pilot turned and smiled 
upon him. He went helow, and said to himself, " It's all 
right ; it will be all right in the morning. I have seen 
the pilot's face, and the pilot smiled." Brothers and 
sisters, the bark of oar life is being guided by our 
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Father; the helm is in our Father's hand. It will be 
all right in the morning. Nay, it is ail right now. 
Jeaus has given us to see the Pilot's face, and the Pilot 
smiles. 

"Though faith snd hope awhile be tried, 
I aak nut, need not, ought beside ; 
How safe, how calm, how aatiafied 
The soul that clings to Thee I " 

That clings to Thee ! Clings to Thee in the dark ! 
Clings to Thee in spite of the darkness ! Clings to Thee 
to the end t 

And, lastly, Christ gives me rest by His revelation of 
God as the Giver of Everlasting Lite, and thus inspiring 
my soul with a glorious hope. " And this is the record, 
that G-od hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in 
His Son." "I go and prepare a place for you. And if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will 
receive you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may 
be also." That in the great hope with which Jesua 
Christ inspires the soul. It is the hope of eternal life ; 
it is the hope of seeing Him, of being forever with Him, 
and of sharing with Him in His eternal glory. We are 
indebted to Jesus Christ for this blessed hope. It is He 
vho has brought life and immortality to light. The 
truth is in the Old Testament ; but it is not brought to 
light even in that wonderful Book. Jesus Christ has 
brought it to tight. He has made it certain that death 
does not end all. He did not only die ; He rose again and 
ascended into heaven. And this is not all. He will 
come again and take us to Himself. " When Christ, who 
[ is oar iife, shall appear, then shall we also appear with 
lim in glory." What a beautiful vision of heaven 
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have we here ! We have all had our visions oE heaven. 
I have had mine. There were the visions of my child- 
hood, very beautiful and very satisfying at the time ; 
but they have passed away. There were the nsioos of 
my boyhood, also very beautiful and very satisfying at 
the time ; and they have passed away. And many a 
vision of heaven, and many a theory of heaven have I 
had aince ; but they have all vanished one by one. 
And now, in my old age, there is just one vision of 
heaven that remains with me aaa permanent posBeesion, 
and I find it abundantly satisfying. Where is heaven? 
Where Christ is. In what does heaven consist? In 
being with Christ, in being like Christ, and in sharing 
with Christ la His eternal glory. I want nothing more. 
That satisfies my intellect ; it satisfieB my heart. 
Having this, I can take everything else for granted. The 
man who has this great hope filling his breast will not 
succumb under the trials of life. He will not allow the 
burdens of life to crush him ; he will not allow the 
storms of lite to terrify him. The tempest may rage 
fiercely and long, but the inward calm remains unbroken. 
His real home is in heaven, and he knows tliat no earth- 
born storm can rob him of the an-ctt rest, the perfect 
rest, the eternal rest that awaits him there. 

And as for death, it is to him a vanquished foe. It is 
to htm the mere entrance gate to the life immortal. 



" 'TJB the entrance to our home; 
Tia tbo passage to thiil Ood, 
Who bids His children coine, 

When this weary course is trod. 
Such is death, such is death." 
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Yes, such is death as realised by the believers, in ao^- - 
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through Jesas Christ Hie Lord. "Thanks be to God, 
Who giveth as the victor; through our Lord Jeeua 
ChriBt." 

"Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." What a glorious Gospel 
to preach to men. Christ, the Son of God ! Christ, the 
revealer of God ! Christ, the giver of reat ! It ia the 
very message men need. It is the message the Chinese 
need. The great need of China to-day is Jesus Christ, 
and the great need of China is the great need of the 
world. The man who can preach this Gospel with the 
clearness, the emphasis, and the authority which spring 
from an inward experience of its truth, will not fail to 
touch the hearts of his fellow men. Wa value knowledge 
of every kind. But, oh! how poor and paltry every 
other appears to be, when compared with the knowledge 
of God in Jesus Christ. I have seen it stated that Lord 
Kelvin, a very prince in science, as you all know, wad 
asked what he considered the greatest discovery he had 
ever made, and that his reply was: "I think my greatest 
discovery was to discover my Saviour in Jesus Christ." 
That, dear friends, is the greatest discovery possible to 
man. Have we made it ? Have we all made it ? 

A word in conclusion. Some of us have come to JesuB 
Christ, and have found in Him true rest of soul. In so 
far as we have this soul-rest at all, we are indebted to 
Him for it. But is the rest we have found in Him perfect? 
jDoes it satisfy the soul ? Perhaps not. Probably not. 
Such as it is, we would not part wilh it for all the wealth 
of the world. But it is not complete. Why not ? Is 
it not because our faith is defective ? Or is it not because 
there ia something lacking in oar oonsocration ? Or is it 
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not because tbese wills of ours are not fully surrenderail ( 
the power of Christ ? Perfect faith, perfect consecration, 
and perfect Burrender must bring perfect rest to the soul. 
When these are wholly wanting, there can be no rest at 
all ; where they are partly wanting, the rest must be 
incomplete. It we do not enjoy complete rest of soul, it 
is not because Christ has failed us ; it is not because He 
has broken His promise; neither is it because He has 
promised what He cannot give. The fault is ours, entirely 
ours, not His. 

"Sometimes I catch eweet glimpaea of Hia face, 

But that ia aU ; 
Sometimes lie epeoke a passing word of peace, 

But that ia all. 
Sometimea I Uiink I hear His loving voice 

Upon me call. 
And is Uiis all He meant when tlius He spoke, 

' Come unto Me ' ? 
Is there no deeper, more enduring, reet in Him ? 

lo Him for thee P 
la there no steadier light for thee in Pim ? 

Oh, come and see ! " 

Let us, then, once more come to Him ; and let us do 
BO in the spirit of implicit faith, perfect consecration, 
and entire surrender, and thus find in Him the perfect 
rest which He can give, and which we so much need. 

One word more. There may be some among ua who 
have never come to Christ at all, who know absolutely 
nothing of Him as the Giver of rest, who know nothing 
by experience of the soul-rest of which I have just been 
speaking. You have never realised that God is your 
Father. You have never realised that God is love. You 
have never known God as the sin-forgiving God. The 
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slavish dread of Qod ie still upon you, and you are Btill a 
stranger to the bleBsednesa of forgiveness. Sin is still 
your master, and you are not at peace with God or with 
yourself. The trials of life crush you, the thought of 
death terrifies you, and you have to confess to yourself 
that this wonderful soul-rest is not yours. Am I describ- 
ing the spiritual condition of anyone in this congregation ? 
I do not know. It may be that I am ; and this being the 
case, I cannot close without reminding all such that 
Jesus Christ is here to-day, standing in our very midst, 
and tenderly saying, " Come ! " And let me remind you 
that Jesus, and Jesus alone, can give you this soul-rest. 
The world— its wealth, its pleasures, its pomp, its splen- 
dours—cannot give it. Theology cannot give it. The 
Church cannot give it. The ordinances of the Church 
cannot give it, even the Bible cannot give it. Jesus 
Christ, and Jesus Christ alone, can give you this blessed 
rest. It is only as the soul eomes into vital union with 
the personal Christ, the living Christ, that it can enter into 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding. 

"Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give yon rest." Bo did the Saviour 
apeak in Palestine nearly 1,900 years ago, and so does He 
speak here to-day. Shall He speak in vain ? God 
forbid. May the language of every heart be : 



"Justaala: 



, without 01 



But that Thy blood was uheci for n 
And that Thou bid'st me come to 1 



O Lamb of Qod. I o 



Just aB I am — Thy love unknown, 
Haa brokoti every barrier down. 
Now to be Thine, yea, Thtoe alone, 
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" By the grace of Ood I am what I a 



— 1 CORINTHliJJB XV. 10. 



Let me speak of the secret of Paul's success as a 
missionary. I will not speak of the apostle's methods 
of working, but of the spirit which animated him in all 
his work. Methods will vary with the man and the 
times. But the spirit ought to be one and the same in 
the case of all men and in all ages. I may observe in 
passing, however, that the apostle's methods were of the 
simplest description. There was very little machinery 
of any kind about bis plan of carrying on his mission. 
So absorbed was he in the purely spiritual department 
of his work, that he seems to have had but little time 
to devote to matters mainly ecclesiastical and external. 
Let us learn from this tiiet the importance of exercising 
the utmost toleration with regard to plans and methods. 

Neither will I speak ot the apostle's natural endow- 
ments and mental culture. That he was by nature and 
education wonderfully fitted for the work which God had 
given him to do we all know ; and we know also that 
this special fitness had much to do with his great success. 
I am a strong believer in tbia kind of fitness. There is 
the fitness of Williams for the South Seas ; of Moffat for 
Africa; of Carey for India; of Judsou for Burmah; and of 
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Morrison for China. These great men were not only 
made to be migsionftries, they were made to be misBion- 
aries in the very Bpheres to which they are called, and 
in which they laboured. God can use us all, but the 
man who can do moat good for Him, if endued with 
power from on high, ia the man poaseased of this special 
fitness. 

But I will not dwell on this kind of fitness now. 
Though of great value, and highly desirable, it ia not 
within the reach of all. There is, however, a fitness 
possible to every missionary, and which every missionary 
must have if he would carry on his work rightly and 
successfully. This is spiritual fitness, and it is of this 
I wish to speak at this time. Let me speak of the 
apostle's success, looking upon the man and his work 
from a spiritual point of view. What was the secret ot 
Paul's success 9 

I. I would mention, first, the fact that Paul had a 
viiion of Christ. " The God ot our fathers hath chosen 
thee, that thou shouldest know His will and Eee that 
Just One, and shouldeat hear the voice of Hia mouth. 
For thou shalt be His witness unto all men of what thou 
haat seen and heard." Without this vision of Christ the 
apostle could not have been the man he was, nor the 
missionary he was. It was this vision ot Christ that 
turned the blasphemer into a believer, the persecutor 
into a preacher. The moment the Nazarene revealed 
Himself to Paul as the Son of God, that moment he 
became aa devotedly attached to Him, and as zealous in 
promoting the intereat of His Church, as he had been 
in aeeking its destruction. From that moment Christ 
became a great and glorious reality to Paul. Not only 




did the Tieion transfonn the man ; it clothed him with 
Divine power. It took away all hia doubLs, and made 
him the greatest witaess for Christ the world has ever 
known. 

Now a vision of Christ is possible to every missionary. 
There is a moment in the life of every earnest believep, 
of every true servant of God, when Jesus Christ becomes 
the greatest of all realities to the soul. The impression 
made on the souL is such that it can never be mistaken 
for anything else than a direct manifestation of Jesus 
Christ. This vision may come earUer, or it may come 
later ; but come it must if we would be Cbriat's witnesses 
unto men. 

In this age a vision of Christ is specially necessary. 
Is JesuB oih' among the many, or is He the one ? That 
IB ft question often asked these days. The man who has 
had a \'ision of Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour 
of the World can never have any doubt on this point. 
To classify Christ with Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, 
Socrates, or any other of the world's sages, would have 
been shocking to the apostle Paul ; and it caimot but be 
shocking to everyone who has had a real vision of Christ. 
"Have I not eeen Jesus Christ our Lord? Did I not 
behold His glory ? Have I not beard the voice of His 
mouth ? " I have »een, I have heard, I know. I am a 
witness of what I have seen, and heard, and know. This 
is a point on which Paul had no doubt ; and it is a point 
on which the missionary cannot afford to have a doubt. 

II. Paul had an unwavering faith in Christ as an 
omnipotent Saviour, based on a positive assurance with 
regard to bis own personal salvation, "Whereunto I 
was appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and a teacher. 
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For the which cause I Buffer also these things ; yet I am 
not ashamed, for I know Him whom I have believed, 
and I am persuaded that He is able to guard that which 
I have committed unto Him against that day." Paul 
knew that he was a saved man. He had no anxiety 
about his own personal salvation. In no letter of hie 
can we detect the faintest trace of a doubt on this 
point : 

" 'Tia a point I long to know. 

Oft It causes anxious thought : 
Do I love the Lord or no ? ■ 

AmlHifl, oramlnotP" | 

Tou cannot imagine Paul singing that. Doubt as to 
whether he was Christ's or Christ was his would have 
weakened his whole life. On this point, however, he 
had no doubt whatever. This assurance with regard to 
his personal salvation brought strength to his soul. It 
clothed him with Divine energy and boldness, and made 
faim a perfectly fearless man. " I am not ashamed." 
Why? " I knoir whom I have beheved." 

It also set him at liberty to devote his time and 
energies to the salvation of others. As long as a man ia 
anxious about his own safety, he will find it difficult to 
give undivided attention to the salvation of hts fellow 
men. 

It also enabled him to preach a foil salvation from 
personal experience, and conseqaently preach with 
emphasis and power. He knew that he himself was a 
saved man, and that Jesus Christ was his Saviour. 
Having himself been saved by Christ, it was impossible 
for him to doubt Christ's power to save. Jesus has 
saved vte, the chief of sinners. Having saved 7ne, He 
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mast be mighty to save. If he haa saved me, He c 
save y>u. He can save aU. He can save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God by Him. This is the kind of 
preaching that carries conviction with it; the kind of 
preaching to which the hearts of men will respond. 
The man who can, from his own personal experience, 
bear testimony to Christ's power to save, is a man that 
will be listened to. It is well to preach from the Book ; 
we must preach from the Book ; we cannot do without 
the Book. But let us not forget that the value of the 
preaching will greatly depend npoti the living testimony 
of the preacher's own experience. Behind the Book you 
must have the saved man. Without this the preaching, 
no matter how learned, no matter how eloquent, will 
lack the ring of conviction, and will fall powerless on the 
ears of men. Paul was a saved man, and he hnew it. 
He had an unwavering faith in Jesus Christ as an 
omnipotent Saviour, based on a positive assurance with 
regard to his own personal salvation ; and herein we 
have one of the main causes to which his success as a 
preacher and an apostle is to be ascribed. 

lU. Paul knew that he was Divinely called. Divinely 
appointed to the work to which he was devoting his life. 
" Arise, and stand upon thy feet, for to this end have I 
appeared unto thee, to appoint thee a minister and a 
witness both of the things wherein thou hast seen me, 
and the things wherein I will appear unto thee ; deliver- 
ing thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom I send thee, to open their eyes, that they may 
turn from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God." Thus spoke the risen Lord to Paul. 
Having heard this voice from heaven, he could speak of 
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bimBeU mbh the ntmoBt confidence as one called to be a 
BpOBtle, and as Beparated unto the Gospel of God. " It 
pleased God, who called me by His grace, to reveal Hia 
Son in nie, that I might preach Him." Moreover, he 
tells us that necessity was laid upon him. " Yea," he 
adds, "woe ia unto me if I preach not the Gospel." 
This reminds us of one of Carey's memorable sayings: 
" I could not turn back wilhout i/vUt on my soul." 

It has been remarked that there was a magnificent 
Belf-consciousnesa about the apostle Paul, And bo there 
was. He knew the truth about himself. He knew that 
a vision of Christ had been granted to him ; he knew 
that be had been saved by Jesus Christ ; he knew that he 
had been called by JesuB Christ to be an apostle and 
definitely separated unto the Gospel of God. On all 
these points there was undoubtedly a magnificent self- 
coDsciousnees about the apostle Paul. 

Now, Ibis consciousness of a definite call to the work is 
a matter of no little importance. There is a tendency 
these days to make quantity and not quahty the main 
consideration, and to thrust men into the mission 
field irrespective of any sense on their part of a special 
call to the work. "Unless you can give a reason why 
you should stay at home, it ia your duty to go abroad." 
Is that a sound maxim ? If a man told me that he could 
give no reason tor staying at home, I should feel much 
inclined to tell him that that was one good reason why 
he should not go abroad. That is not the stamp of man 
the mission field needs. That maxim may bring a mao 
into the field, but will it keep him there? Will it 
enable him to stand the trials incident to the missionary 
life, and never look back? Will it enable him to 
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dlBcfaarge the doties of this high calling iritfa steady pera 
verance and never-flagging seal, in spite of the allure- 
ments of the world, the weakness of the flesh, and the 
tempiations of the devil? ^Mien called upon to make a 
great Bscrince for the cause, will it enable him to take 
up the Cross and follow the Master ? Nothing but an 
unmistakable sense of a Divine call to the work will 
enable the missionary to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, and persevere unto the end. 
Paul was a bom missionary, and I believe in the born 
misaiouary as I do the born poet. Yon cannot manu- 
facture the one, neither can you manufacture the other. 
God made him to be a missionary, and he knew it. 
And his knowledge of the facte had much to do with 
making him the missionary he was — the greatetl 
vtiasionary the world hag evtr teen, 

IV. Paul had an exalted sense of the honour and dignity 
of his mission. He was proud of bis position as a ser- 
vant of Christ, and as a servant of Chrigt to the Gentiles. 
" I speak to you that are Gentiles. Inasmuch then as I 
am an apostle of the Gentiles, I glorify my ministry." 
This led, in his case, to a life of entire devotion to Jesus 
Christ as his Lord and Master, and of self-denying 
service on behalf of the Gentiles. The missionary life 
was regarded by him as a glorious life, whether looked 
upon in Its relation to the Christ who sent him, or to the 
people to whom he was sent, and this will account in a 
great measure for his wonderful success. And so it must 
be with his successors, if they would realise the success 
possible to them as messengers of Christ to the various 
peoples to whom they are sent. On their position as 
servants of Chriat 1 need not dwell. If they are Christians 
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at all they cannot but be proud of their Leader. They 
know that they are serving a glorious Mabter. They are 
not ashamed of their Lord. But what about the people 
to whom they are sent ? Let me speak of China and the 
Chinese. The missionaries in China have every r 
to be proud of their position as ftmbassadors of Christ to 
that great people. It is not necessary to dwell on this point. 
There is a point, however, worthy of attention, namely, 
the importance of cherishing kindly and respocttul senti- 
ments towards the Chinese people. It is one thing to 
cherish lofty views of the vaatnesa of the Chinese popula- 
tion and the grandeur of the Chinese Empire ; it is quite 
another thing, in daily intercourse with the people, to 
(eel towards them as one ought to feel, and act towards 
them as one ought to act. The missionary may not 
find it as easy as he could wish to be all that he 
ought to be in this respect. If it be so, he would do 
well to bear in mind tbat his difficulty with regard to 
the matter cannot be greater than that which the 
apostle had to face. Paul was a Jew, and as such had 
been brought up to look upon a " single Israelite as of 
more value in the sight of God than all the nations of 
the world." In the book of Esdras, the Jew addresses 
God thus: "On our account hast Thou created the 
world. Other nations, sprung from Adam, Thou bast said 
are nothing, and are like spittle ; and Thou hast likened 
these multitudes to the droppings from a cask. But we 
are Thy people whom Thou hast called. Thy first-born, 
Thine only-begotten, Thy well-beloved." Now all this 
race pride, race prejudice, race antipathy, race hatred, 
was deeply rooted in the heart of Paul, and had to be 
overcome. And nobly did he overcome it; nay mora 
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than overcome it, through the Christ who Hved i 
triumphed in him. From being a despieer and a hater of 
the Gentiles, he was converted into an ardent lover and 
devoted ajxiBtle of the Gentiles. " Inasmuch as I am an 
apostle of the Gentiles, I Rlorify my ministry." This 
should he the attitude of every missionaiy towards the 
people to whom he is sent. He ought to treat them with 
genuine respect and affection. When he speaks of them, 
he ought to speak kindly and respectfully. By all means 
let him pity them ; but let him not be ever telling them 
that he pities them. Let him cherish the pity in bis 
heart, and show it in deeds of loving-kindness and good- 
will. The doctrine ot the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man is a beautiful doctrine to preach. 
But, as with many doctrines, it is much easier to preach it 
than to live it. The great apostle did both. He preached 
it and he lived it, and hence his wonderful success as an 
apostle to the Gentiles. His successors in China, in 
Judea, and in every part of the heathen world, must do 
the same, if they would succeed in their attempt to make 
an impression of Christ on the hearts of the people 
among whom they labour, and lead tbem through Cbriat 
into the saving knowledge of the Father and His 
love, 

V. Paul had a deep sense of the solemnity of hia 
ministry. " We are a sweet savour of Christ unto God, 
iu tbem that are being saved, and in tbem that are 
perishing ; to the one a savour from death unto death ; 
to the other a savour from life unto lite. And Who is 
sufficient for these things." Here you have Paul's view 
of the tremendous importance ot his ministry, whether 
regarded in its relation to the saved or to the lost. His 
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views of the value of the huinan soul, of the heinoue- 

ness of sin, and of the greatnesa of the redemption 
wrought by Jesus Christ, filled his soul with solemn awe 
as he thought of the men and women hj whom be was 
surrounded. "Knowing then the fear of the Lord, we 
persuade men," "We are ambassadors, therefore, on 
behalf of Christ, as tliough God were intreatiug by ub: 
we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to 
God." "What earnestness, what a solemn view of life, 
and what a keen senae of responsibility with regard to 
the salvation of men do these words reveal ! " Life," 
said Horace Walpole, "is a comedy to those who think, 
and a tragedy to those who feel." To a laughing 
Democritus, hfe is a comedy ; to a weeping Heraclitus, 
life is a tragedy. In China you have both. There ia 
much there to make you laugh, and there is much to 
make you weep. To Abbe Hue, life in China seems to 
have been little else than a comedy. The first time I 
read his " Chinese Empire," I found it extremely difficult 
to control my risible faculty. When I closed the book 
the people of China appeared to my imagination 
supremely ludicrous. Now, that is a state of mind in 
which the missionary will find it very difficult to work 
for Christ. Do not suppose that I would have the 
mJeaionary pose as a weeping philosopher, and go about 
with a long face and a down-cast look. The missionary 
needs be a man of strong faith, ardent hope, and burning 
love. The joy of the Lord should shine forth in ,his 
countenance, ring in his voice, and quicken his footsteps, 
He should be the brightest and happiest of men. 
Nevertheless, if he is not penetrated with a deep sense 
of the solemnity of his ministry, his preaching and 
R 2 
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> twohing will be ot little use. His life will be devoid 61^ 

V^fMWDsity and earnestneBs, and his words will lack the 

'liBg of reality, without wbicb thej muBt fail to move the 
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The great apostle c 



i into hia work 



a deep sense of tlie solemnity of his ministry, and heuce 
the intonae earuestnesB of the man, and the marked 
aoocess which accompanied Iub apostolic labours. 

VI. I'aiil was deeply impressed with the tranBcendent 
Vftlue of itie Gospel as God's oite great remedy for the 
world's sins and sorrows. " I am not ashamed of the 
Qwpel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth." " 1 determined to know 
nothing among you eare Jesos Christ and TTini Crucified." 
Ue shunned not to declare the whole counsel of God — 
Hie whole counsel ot redemption and grace. The gospel, 
the whole gospel, and nothing but the gospel! That was 
Paul's motto. The Gospel to Paul was not one among 
the many, but the one ; it was not a compound of Jewish 
and Grecian elements, not a product of the faiths of the 
world, but a new force which had come down from 
heaven itself, fresh from the hand of God. To him the 
Gospel was not only jwwfi; but ilie power, the power of 
God, and the power of God unto salration. He knew no 
other, neither did he feel the need of any other. 

The science of comparative religion is a very fascinating 
study, and, rightly handled, a very helpful study also. 
No missionary in these days can afford to pass it by as 
altogether outside his legitimate sphere of thought, or as 
unworthy of his attention. Nevertheless it has its 
dangers, dangers against which the missionary must be 
on his guard if he would be faithful to his calling as a 
minister of Christ, and earueully contend for the loilh 
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once for all delivered unto the saints. The Gospel miiat 
ever be to him what it was to Paul, God's one message 
of salvatiou to ii, BinEul world, if he would not lose all 
power and inSuence as an ambassador of Christ. 

Salvation in Ckiiat. Salvation in Christ alone. 
Salvation in no other. That was Paul's gospel — a 
gospel in which he believed with all his heart, and 
preached with irrepressible energy. Can you tell me how 
much the great apostle's success is to be ascribed to his 
firm grip of tliia vital truth ? What would Paul have 
been without this superb faith in his message ? What 
trials could he have endured ? What work could he 
have accomphshed ? Am I not safe in saying that, as a 
servant of Jesus Christ, his life would have been a pitiful 
failure ? 

VII. Paul had a deep sense of his union and oneness 
with Christ. " I have been crucified with Christ yet I 
live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me." 
Here we have Paul's doctrine of the mystical union of 
Christ and the believer. "I have been crucified with 
Christ." My old life, under the mfluenee of the cross 
of Christ, has perished, " Yet I hve." My crucifixion 
has been followed by a resurrection. " Yet no longer I, 
but Christ liveth in me." This new life has not had its 
origin in me. It is not I at all, but Christ, who has 
taken possession of me, is actually living in me. Christ, 
the crucified and risen Redeemer, Who is the resurrection 
and the life, has become the indwelling, animating, and 
controlling principle of my life. All this was a great 
reality to the apostle. With him it was not a theory, 
but a conscious experience which filled his soul with 
Divine strength. " I can do all things in Christ who 
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BtreDgtheneth me." Id Christ, I aa do ftO UnngB." 
Tboagb utterly weak uid bolpl— in ■jwU. I un 
omnipotent in Him. " Fot me to fin k C!hnst" Life 
to me IB bat aootber name tor Christ I live Christ 
I lire ro Christ tad far Christ Mr life hu its root in 
Christ, sod is deroted to Christ. Paul lived in vital 
onion with Christ, and bence his Cbrist-Uke ehazaeter ; 
and hence also his might as a preacher, and hb sneeees 
as a missionary. And the missionaries of to.day most 
do the same if the; would be mighty b^re God to the 
easting down of strongholds. In Christ they can do all 
things ; apart from Christ, they can do nothing, 
absolntely nothing. 

VIIL Think again of Faol's lore for the eoDTerts. 
How true and passioiiate it was ! He felt his onaiess, 
not only with Christ, bnt with his brethren in Christ 
also. Hi a walk with God was close, and his walk with 
his own children in the faith was close too. Writing to 
the Christians at Corinth he eoold say with the otmoet 
sincerity that tfaey were in his heart, and that be loved 
them with an endoring aSection. "Ye are in oar hearte, 
to die together and to live together." That is, he was 
ready to die with them and for them, or to lire with them 
and for them. He wished to assure them that whether 
be lived or died they woold be always in bis heart. 
"Te are our Epistles written in (or on) oar hearts." 
There yoa have another expression of deep and ardent 
love. Paul's Epistles abound in expressions such as 
these ; and they all go to show how closely be identified 
himself with the converts, with what warmth of affection 
he loved them, and bow ready he was to make great 
■acrifices on their behalf. And be was all this to them. 
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not because they were faulUesB, but in spite of their 
many weabneesea and imperfections. And every mis- 
sionary must have this love tor the converts, must have 
this sense of oneness with them, if he would be a 
missionary iiiiked, it he would win their confidence and 
affection, and see his efforts on their behalf crowned with 
euccesa. He must learn to love them in spite of much 
that may appear loveless in them. The missiouary 
must have more than a tremtindous conscience in dealing 
with his converts; he must have a big heart and deep 
human sympathies. He must have the quenchless love 
of Chi-ist. 

IX. And look for a moment at the 8e!f-denying love, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, which the great apostle carried 
with him into all his work. He was ever ready to 
sacrifice self and all for the good of others. " I say the 
truth in CliriuL, I lie not, my conscience bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great sorrow, 
and unceasing pain in my heart. For I could wish that 
I myself were anathema from Christ, tor my brethren's 
sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh." What a 
wonderful burst of holy emotion ! Let us not try and 
explain it away, and make it mean nothing. Let us not 
apply to it our cold criticism. To my mind it is a 
genuine expression of the absorption ot Paul's entire i 
being in the salvation ot his own people. 

"Writing to the Philippians, the apostle says: "But I 
am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and 
be with Christ, which is far better; yet to abide in the 
flesh is more needful tor your sake. And having this 
coufldence, I know that I shall abide with you all, for . 
your progress and joy in faith." Here we have 
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beautitiil iiiBtance of aelt-denyiog love. I desire 
depart; to depart and be with Christ would be far better 
BO far as I am concerned ; but so far as you are concerned, 
it IB better that I abonld remain. And this being the 
case, I am willing to abide, and desire to abide, though I 
know well that to abide must bring to me hard toil and 
much suffering. 

"Wherefore, it meat maketh my brother stumble, I 
will eat no flesh for evermore, that I make not my 
brother stumble." Let the miselonary take that in the 
spirit of it, and he will learn a lesson in eelf-denying 
love that will be of life-long value to him. 

He who would be a true missionary, and a successful 
missionary, must have this aelf-denying love filling 
his heart, and controlling bis life. He must he willing 
to sacriflce ease, comfort, time, taste, and many other 
things, to which he may attach much value, for the sake 
of those whose spiritual interests have been committed 
to his charge. He must study their weaknesses and 
compassionate their failings, if he would help them to 
develop in character and grow strong in the Cbristian 
life. With Paul he must be ready to make himself all 
things to all men, that he may save some. 'J 

X. And, lastly, Paul carried with him into his work a 
soul nobly free from all jealousy, all envy, and all 
unholy rivalry. Paul had his ambitions, and noble 
ambitions they were. Let me give one or two examples 
of Paul's ambitions. "One thing I do, forgetting the 
things that are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on toward the goal, unto 
the prize of the high calhng of God in Christ Jesus." 
That was a grand ambition. " But I bold not my life of 
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""aEy accoout, &b dear unto mjaell, so that I may aecom- 
plisli my course, and the minietry which I received of the 
Lord Jeaua, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God." 
That was another of his grand ambitions. " From 
Jerusalem even unto lUyricnm, I have fully preached 
the Goepel of Christ ; yea making it my aim so to preach 
the Gospel, not where Christ was already named, that I 
might not build on another man's foundation." That 
was a jine ambition. Would that all the societies and 
all the missionaries had more of it. 

Paul WBB a very ambitious man ; but his ambitiona 
were all in the right direction, they were all of the right 
sort. But though ambitious, he was nobly free from 
jealousy. The spirit of unholy rivalry had no place in 
his breast. Even with regard to those who preached the 
Gospel out of rivalry to himself, be could say: " Wbiit 
then? Only that in every way, whether in pretence or 
in truth, Christ is proclaimed; and therein I do rejoice; 
yea, and will rejoice." What a lesson we have here with 
regard to the spirit In which we, whether as individuals 
or as missions, should carry on our work ! Jealousy 
and unholy rivalry ought to Jiave no place in the 
missionary enterprise. Jealousy has been called the 
"ugliest iiend of hell," Ugly it is; ugly everywhere. 
But nowhere does it appear so ugly as on the mission 
field, and nowhere is its venom so deadly. " From all 
jealousy, and from all unholy rivalry, may the good 
Lord deliver us," That is a prayer which the missionaries 
cannot offer up too often or too earnestly. 

Such was the apostle Paul. He was a great man, a 
noble servant of Jesus Christ, the grandest missionary 
the Christian Churcli can boast of. He was unquestion- 
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ably the prince of missionatieB; and where 
misBionary who does not keep him steadily before his 
eyeB as the model miBsiouary, and draw daily inspiration 
from his incomparable life ! He was wonderfully 
suceeBsful, and we have just touched on the secret of his 
BUCCOBS. May God help us to learn the secret well. 
Paul's success did not depend on any adventitious 
circumstances, neither does ours. Let us remember 
that our efficiency does not depend u)ion the houses in 
which we live, the clothes we wear, and the food we eat. 
Neither does it depend on the little plans and methods 
we adopt. It depends on something far higher, far 
more essential. Ear more inward and vital than these 
things and such things as these. It depends on the 
Spirit which dwells in ub and breathes through us. It 
depends on the spiritual atmosphere iu which we live, 
move, and have our being. It depends on our p 
the spiritual fitness of which I have just heen spes 
and which the apostle Paul possessed in such an 
eminent degree. It is this EtnesB that made Paul the 
man he was, and the apostle he was; and it is this 
fitness that will make ns the men and the apostles we 
should be. 

" By the grace of God I am what I am." 
May God lead us into a deeper knowledge of His Son 
Jeaus Christ, and may He help us to so abide in Him 
that we shall always be filled with His Spirit and work 
with His energies. Then shall our ministry be blessed 
as Paul's ministry was blessed, and the work of the 
Lord shall prosper in our hands. 
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" Let there be light,"— Gekesih i. 3. 

The Christian isatioQ of Cbina is a gigantic work, and 
it IB to be accomplish eel, not by any one specific method, 
but by a combination of different methods. It needa 
the co-operation ol Divine and human instrumentalities 
in & great variety of ways. 

I hardly need dwell on the great importance of tract 
work in China. It may be safely said that there is no 
heathen country in the world so well prepared as China 
for this particular method of instruction, for there is no 
other country where there are so many readers. It is 
impossible to say how many readers there are in that 
great Empire, for there is no way of arriving at the 
truth in regard to the matter. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the number of those who can read more or 
leas is very large. Then they read to each other, for in 
almost every village there are some who can read, and 
the village teacher is always at hand. 

The tract can go where the missionary cannot. The 
missionary cannot go into the homes of the people, into 
the houses of the rich, into the official establishments, 
and into the Imperial palace; but the tract can and 
does. It finds its way into hostile provinces and cities. 
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and witnesses for Christ in places to which the misBion-'^ 
ary has no access. The tract was in Hunan long before 
the miasionary got there. 

Again, the tract abides. The missionaries come and 
go and their words are often forgotten. But the tract 
Etays, and is ever bearing witness to the truth. A man 
buys a tract and reads it. He may not he able to make 
much of it the first time. But he reads it again and 
at;ain. By and by the light comes, and the man is 
saved. I could give you many instances of this. 

The fact that the missionaries devote so much time 
to tract making and tract distributing is a proof that 
they at least attach the greatest value to this branch of 
the work. My ideal missionary combines in himself the 
preacher and the colporteur. Personally, I never feel 
that I have done my work till I have offered my books 
for sale, and I never feel satisfied with any effort in 
preaching to the heathen unless I succeed in inducing 
Bome of my hearers to purchase one or more copies, I 
never go on a missionary journey without taking with 
me a good supply of Gospels and tracts, which I sell in 
the streets of the cities, towns and villages through 
whichi pass. Selling books in the streets is not always 
a pleasant experience. It has often to be done in the 
midst of much shouting and a great deal of rough 
handling on the part of the crowd. Moreover, selling 
books in the streets is looked upon by the Chinese as 
low and menial, and they will sometimes expostulate 
with the missionary on the impropriety of his conduct 
in thus demeaning himself. " You are ft teacher. Why 
not hire a coolie to do that work ? You are advanced in 
years, and we ail respect you. Why do ^cu go about 
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Belling books? Why not leave that work to native 
oolporteurB ? " Such is the language one hears some- 
timeB. It IB important, however, that the work be done 
by the foreign missionary as well as by the native 
colporteur. The fact of the missionary himself t^oing the 
work does make an impression for good ; it tends to 
give the people an idea of the earnestness of the 
missionary and of the reality of the work. A scholar at 
Hiau-Xan was telling the story of bis conversion to a 
number of the literati of the place. " It was," said he, 
"the sight of a foreign missionary selling hooka and 
preaching the Gospel in the streets of Hankow that set 
me thinking seriously about the claims of Christianity, 
and that led me ultimately to join the Christian 
Church." The miBsionary in China who would see the 
work prosper must do the thing himself, no matter how 
difficult the work may be in itself, or how contemptible 
it may appear in the eyes of Chinese. 

There are in China at present some sis or seven 
Eeligioua Tract Societies. All these societies are doing 
a good work for God in the Land of Sinim, and God is 
blessing them all. I can only speak at this time of the 
Central China Religious Tract Society, the society with 
which I have been most intitnately connected, and 
which has its headquarters at Hankow. In speaking of 
its work, however, I shall he giving you a fair idea of the 
kind of work that is being carried on generally in China 
in this particular line of things. The C. C. R. T. 8. was 
bom in 1876. Up to that date the missionaries in 
Central China worked each in his own way, and each 
paying his own expenses. In 1875 the missionaries at 
Uaukow and Wuchang lormtiJ Lbembelveii into u Tract 
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Society ; and they did this on the strength of £50 kindl 
granted them by the Religious Tract Society of London. 
It was called the Hankow Eeligious Tract Society, The 
infant acciety began its career with a limited number of 
memberE and a Constitution not fully developed. But 
the child soon grew and we felt that it required a new 
Dame ; so, in 1884, the old name was abandoned and the 
name. Central China Religious Tract Society, was 
adopt«d. 

From the beginning, the circulation has been going 
op year by year, with the exception of two or three 
years of political unrest. In 1876 the circulation was 
oniT 9.000 pnlihcations ; in 1899 it was 1,026,805; in 
1905 it was 2,565,524, The circulation from 1878 to 
1905, inclusive, totals 26,007,917 publications. The 
figures are positively bewildering. When the circu- 
lation touched the million some of us were inclined to 
rest and be thankful. Well, we were thankful, but we 
did not rest. And such was the case when it touched 
the two million. 

But we feel in Central China to-day that we are only 
at the lieginning of things. The work is a living work, 
the Empire ia now open from end to end, and the 
minds of the people are open as they never were 
before. Hankow also is growing rapidly in size and 
importance, and is destined to become the greatest 
centre of commercial activity in the Empire ; so the 
society's growth ought to be, and certainly will be, 
greater in the future than it has been in the past. 

When I went to China, in 1855, the scheme of the 
venerable John Angel James to supply China with a 
milliou Testaments was the sensation of the day, so far 
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as the Christian world was concerned. The people of 
God throughout the world took a deep interest in that 
magnificent effort to touch the heart of Cliina, and 
much good was expected to flow from it. Though the 
expected results did not follow, it is impossible not to 
admire the grandeur of the idea as it filled the Boul ol 
that devoted servant of Christ. Our Hankow Tract 
Society has been doing its work very noiselessly ; even 
its existence is not known to many outside of China ; 
and yet it has managed to give to the Chinese nearly 
thirty vnlliom of books and tracts within the thirty year* 
of its existence. What an army of preachers! It is 
impossible to overestimate the importance of this fact. 
The illuminating, the revolutionising, and the trans- 
forming power of a well-written tract is beyond all 
calculation. In fact, a man can have no conception of 
the full significance of what he is doing when he sits 
down to write a tract in China, or when he sends it 
forth among the people. There is Dr. Milne's tract, 
called " The Two Friends." Dr. Milne did many good 
things in his day. He did much valuable work, but 
not much of it has lived. He was inspired, however, to 
write this little book, and thus leave behind him some- 
thing of imperishable worth. " The Two Friends" baa 
lived, and will live as Img ag there are idolaters to be 
converted in China. By it Dr. Milne, though dead, is 
still living and ever preaching to thousands and tens of 
thousands of the Chinese people. 

The circulation of our tracts is not only magnificent, 
the area it covers is also immense. They have been 
circulating in every part of the eighteen provinces, 
in Manchuria, Mongolia, Japan, Korea, the Straits 
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8ettleiBente, and among the Chinese eettlere in C( 
the United States, South Africn, Australia, and in 
every place where the almoet ubiquitous Chinaman is 
found. 

The chief aim of the C. C. E. T. S. from the beginning 
htm been to meet the religioue need of Chinese people. 
Some of our tracts are more or leas scientific iu their 
i, and we have works on geograpliy, history, and other 

inohes ot useful knowledge. But our grand theme is 
Ood and His redemptive love. What the Chinese need, 
ttlxn-d all else, is the knowledge of God in Christ. Other 
Lhint:» ar«> imfiorUnt and desirable, but this is China's 
gr«ttl umnI. 

Tli« »t;le of oar books, thongh thoroughly good and 
Idiomitiio, i» charuterised by simplicit;, lucidity, and 
deflntteiaott*. We ue\'er sacrifice the meaninj^ to the 
atjrltj in imlpr to please the vanity of the Confucian 
a(^ol&r tuid win bis commendation. In all things our 
grand aim has been to make known to the milUons of 
China, in language that cannot be misunderstood, the 
Gospel of the grace of God. 

Our tracts are brought out in many forms. Some are 
hooks of considerable size, some are pamphlets «o«&iEt- 
ing of a few leaves, some are sheet tracts, some ore 
illustrated. Some of our tracts are expositions of 
Christian truth, some are on the evidences of Christianity, 
some are on Chinese superstitions, some are on practical 
religion, some are narrative tracts, some are on the 
prevalent vices of the Chinese, such as opium smoking, 
gambUng, foot-binding, infanticide, and slavery. Most 
of our tracts are in prose, but some are in rhyme. Some 
are written in the classical style, and some in Mandarin 
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coHoqaial. We prepare our tracts in various styles, in 
order to meet the tastes and capacities of all classes of 
readers. 

In 1894 the Society issued a Union Hymn-Book, which 
has been adopted by all the missions in Central China 
except one. The book has had a very wide circulation. 
It is right and fitting that this Hymnal should be issued 
by the Tract Society, for the Tract Society is our one 
tmion society. The platform of the C. C. It T. 8. is a 
platform on which all the missionaries meet as one in 
Christ. Here we forget our denominational differences 
or sectional interests, and unite as one body in o 
grand, earnest effort to give the Chinese people the very i 
best Christian literature which we can produce. 

All our tracts are sold. In the early days of the 
missions in China, Christian books, both Scriptures and 
tracts, were given away gratuitously, but that system was 
abandoned many years ago. The payment, however, repre- 
sents only a part of the cost, and there is a loss on almost 
every tract. Some of our publications are self-supporting, 
and some bring in a slight profit, but they are very few. 
Still the payment amounts to a very substantial sum. 
In 1904, it was nearly £1,000. The larger the circulation 
the greater the loss, and the deficit is met by annual grants 
made by the Religious Tract Societies of England, 
America, and Canada, and the voluntary subscriptions of 
many friends in China and elsewhere. We are greatly 
indebted to the Canada Beligious Tract Society for their 
annual grant of $500.00 (the interest from the bequest 
of the late William Gooderham), given specifically for 
support of coiportoge work, which was supplemented foe 
1906 by a gift of $50.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
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McVanel. In 1905 eighty-three colporteura were at wortt^ 
superintended hy eight iniseioiiaries, and they sold in that 
one year 968 Bibles, 4,469 Testamenta, 84,111 Goapela and 
other portions of Scripture, and 264,332 tracts and books. 
That is a noble piece ot work, but it could never have 
been accomplished had the Canada Religious Tract 
Society not come to our aid with its generous grant- 
But we are more indebted to the Rehgious Tract 
Society of London than to all the other societies put 
together. Its annual grant to the C. C. E. T. S. is £300. 
But this does not cover our indebtednaas to this noble 
society. It will be a surprise to some to learn that up to 
the present time the C. C. R. T. 8. has never had a 
home which it could call its own, and that till quite 
recently it never had an agent set apart to look after its 
afFaii's. The National Bible Society of Scotland has 
kindly supplied it with a sort of resting-place during 
these years, and the misBionaries of the various societies 
at Hankow have been acting as its agents. About two 
years ago we began to feel that this state of things could 
go on no longer. The growing work ot our respective 
missions has been pressing heavily upon us, and we have 
been finding it more and more difficult every year to 
command time for extra work. Even if the work of the 
Society were to stop where it is now, which it cannot do, 
it would be impossible for us to go on as we have been 
doing in the past. We are therefore compelled to pro- 
cure suitable buildings for the Society, and engage an 
agent whose sole duty it will be to attend to its work. 
We have already engaged an agent who is admirably 
qualified for the post and whose salary is guaranteed for 
throe years by the Religious Tract Society ot London. 
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The nest thing to be done ie to supply the Society with 
a auitftble home. It is proposed to put up a block of 
bnildings consisting of a depot, a book-ahop, a committee 
room, and dwelling rooms for the agent, which shall be the 
home and property of the Society. To accomplish this we 
shall need about £3,000, of which about £1.300 is now 
in hand, mostly subscribed by missionaries in China. 
Another £1,700 is urgently needed. It is hoped that 
many friends in Canada, America and England will come 
to the help of the Society, so as to enable the missionaries 
who are their representatives in China the more efficiently 
to do this work. 

This is a most important forward step, a step that will 
help on the growth and efficiency of the work immensely. 
If realised, we shall have at Hankow in the years to come 
a depot well stocked with the best Christian and educa- 
tional literature to be found in the Chinese language) 
and also with Bible and Tract Societies' publications 
for the benefit of the European and American popula- 
tions residing in the Hankow settlements, and the 
English -speaking Chinese who live round about those 
settlements or may visit them from time to time. The 
realisation of the scheme would give a great impetus to 
the work of the Society. It would enable us to enlarge 
our sphere of influence amongst the masses, and to 
influence, as we have never influenced hitherto, the 
officials, the scholars, and the intellectual leaders of the 
nation. May I ask all who feel an interest in the welfare 
of China to join us in prayer for God's continued blessing 
on our Tract Society, and to subscribe according to their 
power to the special fund we are now attempting to ' 
raise? 
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I fibould lilie to answer two or three questions which a 
often aslied with regnrd to tract work in China. In the 
first place, is there not much waste? You scatter your 
publications over the land by the millions and tens of 
millions, but is there not much waste ? Yes, there may 
be some waste, as men count waste, but to get satis- 
factory results in a vast country like China you must 
work on a large scale. Moreover, in every department 
of Christian work there must be a good deal of what is 
called apparent waste. It is not every sermon that 
results in conversion. If missionaries were to limit their 
sermons to one per week, or so, the work of eonvereion 
would make but little progress in China. To bring one 
soul to God scores of aermona may have to be preached, 
nay, hundreds, and yet when one 60ul is Baved no one 
speaks of the long and continuous preaching as waste. 
The abundant preaching does bring forth fruit, and so it 
is with book circulation. In Central China the missionary 
work is carried on on a magnificent scale, and we have 
abundant reason to rejoice in the fact. The daily preach- 
ing at a large number of chapels, and that for hours 
every day at each ; the great healing work that is going 
on incessantly at the hospitals and dispensaries ; the 
constant teaching in the schools ; and the mighty stream 
of Christian literature which the Central China Behgious 
Tract Society and the National Bible Society of Scotland 
have been pouring forth for so many years — these are 
the means employed in Central China for the evangelisa- 
tion of the people. These foui- departments of the work 
have been carried on for many years on a grand scale, 
and we have every reason to thank God for the noble 
reaultij which all these departments can show. 
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The second (juestion is this : Is it true that the miB- 
sionary literature in China ie practically worthless ? la it 
trae that it conaiats of worka badly translated, careleaaly 
written, andaltogotherunedited? This isoneofthecharges 
brought against our Chriatian literature in China. But 
I am glad to be able to say that it ia not true. That 
there are worthleas productions among the Christian 
publications in China, juat as there are among those of 
this country and every other country, I am willing to 
admit. But that our Chriatian literature as a whole ia 
worthleaa I most emphatically deny. All the Tract 
Societies in China are anxious to turn out the beat pos- 
eible work, both as regards matter and style. Aa to the 
Central China Tract Society I can speak with authority. 
The greatest care is taken to secure perfection in both aub- 
Htance and form. We have an Examining Committee 
conaiating of the most experienced missionaries in Central 
China. Every tract or hook propoaed for publication is 
sent to each member of the committee, and it cannot 
be adopted till it has been considered at a meeting called 
for the express purpose of discussing its merits and 
correcting its faults. No tract or book can be published 
with the Society's funds which has not been examined 
and endorsed by the Examining Committee. This will 
give our friends an idea of the importance we attach to 
the quality of our publications. 

One of the best proofs I can give of the value of our 
tracts ia the general esteem in which they are held by 
the misaionariea themselvea. Our tracts are free from 
all denominational or sectarian traits, ao that among 
our purchasers there are to be found missionaries of 
all nationalities, deuomiuationg, and societiea. The 
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testimonieB to their value which we are constant!; 
receiving from the missionarieB from all parts of China are 
simply innumerable. But the best testimony frora the 
misBionaries is the generous help they have been giving 
ue in the shape of subscriptions and the noble way 
they have come to our rescue in times of difficulty and 
distress. Among our best annual subscribers are the 
missionaries. In 1892 a gi'eat fire broke out in the 
neighbourhood of our depot and converted our stock o( 
books into ashes. No sooner did our loss become 
known than the subscriptions began to pour in from 
all parts of China. The amount reached S2,725 before 
the end of the year, and nearly the whole of it came from 
the pockets of the miBsionaries, that is, from the pockets 
of the men who knew the character of the books and the 
good they were doing. 

The thu-d question ia this : Is it not true that all 
Christian books in China, whether Scripture or tracts, 
are destroyed when they fall into the hands of the 
heathen ? Is it not true that they are converted into 
soles for Chinese shoes, or consumed in the furnaces 
specially set up tor burning lettered paper ? There are 
men in this country who say that they have been to China 
and that they can vouch for the fact that such is the fate 
of all missionary literature. Well, I have been to China, 
too, and I can vouch fur the fact that such is not the case. 
In the early davs of missions in China Scriptures and 
tracts were given away gratuitously, and I am afraid that 
many of them were in those days committed to the fur- 
nace or destroyed in other ways. It is not at all likely 
that any of them were turned into soles for Chinese shoes. 
The reverence of the Chinese for printed paper would 
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prevent that. But whatever may have been the 
the Christian books and tracts in the early days, iu the 
days of free distribution, we are perfectly sure that there 
is no wholesale destruction now. The syatem of payment 
has produced a great change in this respect, and the 
gradual awakening of China during the past ten or 
twenty years has produced a still greater change. Some 
of our Scriptures and tracts are, no doubt, destroyed 
Btill, but very few, I thiuk. The Chinese will not 
readily destroy what they have given money tor, and 
the day to treat foreign hteratiire with contempt is 
gone. We know that one governor applied, some time 
ago, for hundreds of copies of the New Testament to be 
distributed among the officials of his province in order 
that they might acquaint themselves with the facts and 
principles of the Christian religion. And we hear of one 
of the greatest viceroys in the Empire ordering the use of 
the New Testament in the Government schools. The 
fact is, our Scriptures and tracts are now to be found 
everywhere and are generally respected and appreciated. 
Were the missionaries banished from the country to- 
morrow our books would still be fouad in the homes of 
the people, ever testifying for Christ and leading men 
to God. 

Let me now give two or three instances in connec- 
tion with tract distribution, which will serve as illus- 
trations and proofs of the fact that our Christian 
literature is being read, understood, and appreciated, 
and that in many instances it is blessed to the salvation 
of men. 

One day I was walking up and down the streets oi 
Hankow with some Gospels and tracts in my hands. I 
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was stopped by a respectable-looking man who wanted to 
know ii I bad any new books. I showed him the books I 
bad, one by one, and 1 had a great variety. Said be : "I 
bare all these. Have you any new books ? " " Wait a 
bit," I said; " here is an intereating little book, 1 don't 
think you have read this." He looked at it and said, 
with B smile : " Tee, I have. I know all about it. It is 
a ^•ery good book." " What does it talk about ? " I asked. 
"Oh," said be, "it talks about this," pointing to bis 
toDgae. And he was right, for the little book nas no 
other than a translation of Mark Guy Pearse's "Terrible 
Red Dwarf." That is a typical case. Such cases are 
frequently met with at the chapels and elsewhere. 

More than twenty years ago a tract found its way into 
the basket of a waste-paper collector and was being 
carried away along with other written paper, to be 
signed to the furnace. A shopkeeper of the place, Mr. 
Chang, caught eight of it and rescued it bom destruction. 
He took it home and read it carefully. Mr. Chang 
already poesessed a New Testament which he had pur^ 
chased some time before, but finding be could not under- 
stand it, he laid it aside. The reading of the tract, how- 
ever, threw an entirely new light on the Word of God, 
and led to his conversion. He joined the church con- 
nected with the Wesleyan Mission at Tekngan in 1886. 
In 1889 he had the Joy of seeing nine persons baptised in 
bis own house, four of them being members of his own 
family, and all of them brought to the Lord through his 
instrumentality. He became an earnest worker for Christ. 
For several years he was employed by the mission as 
an evangelist, and it was hie great desire at one time 
to go to Hunan and devote himself to the evangelisation 
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of that hostile province. He died a tew years ago ft ripe 
Cbristian, highly esteemed, and greatly beloved by all 
who knew him. 

A man named Tang, in the county of Tan-lin, in the 
Province of Sze-Cbwan, came sometime in the year 1885 
into poaseasiou of a portion of the Scriptures and two 
tracts, one of which was the " Christian Trimetrical 
Claasic." The books were casually looked at for a long 
time without light coming. At length Mr. Tang, who 
was then fifty years of age, set himself to learn the 
Trimetrical Classic by heart. At last the light came, and 
he and his wife began to worship God as best they could. 
In due time both husband and wife were baptised. They 
then began to work for God with great earnestness. 
Very soon a little church sprang up around them, and 
for many years a large and flourishing work has been 
going on at the place, and all as the result of reading our 
Scriptures and tracts. I know that as early as March, 
1894, there were more than sixty members on the 
church roll at Tan-lin. 

In 1893 a Confucian scholar named Yang Fao-Eeng 
expressed a desire to have an interview with me. Of 
course, I gave him a cordial invitation. In the course of 
a most interesting conversation the following dialogue 
passed between us. Q. — " You have been reading some 
of our Christian books, I am told ? " A. — " Yes, I have 
read quite a number of them." Q. — " What do you 
think of their teachings respecting God as compared 
with the teachings of the Sung Dynasty philosophers? " 
A. — " The difference is very great. They speak of God as 
Law. You speak of God as a Being— personal, spiritual, 
and eternal." Q. — "Who are right?" A. — "You are 
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right, of course. There can be no law without a law- 
giver. What they call law is simply the order of the 
nni\'erse — the thought ot God as manifested in nature, 
Bui where a thought is there a thinker must be." Q. — 
" You are a B.A. in the Confucian school and reverence 
the great Sage ot China. Will you tell me what you 
think ot Jesus as compared with Confucius ?'" A. — 
" The difference is very great. Confucius was a mere 
man. Jesus is God. Confucius had no method of salva- 
tion. He taught men the duties of life and exhorted men 
to be virtuous. Bat he had no method of salvation, no 
way by which he might save men from sin and its conse- 
qneucee." Q. — "Will you tell me what you conceive 
the method ot Jesus to be?" A. — "In Christiaoity 
there are two doctrines of which Confucianism knows 
nothing — the doctrine of atonement and the doctrine of 
regeneration. Jeaus saves by atoning for the sins of man 
and by changing the hearts of men. These are doctrines 
of which Confucianism knows nothing." Our conversa- 
tion turned on other points of great interest, but what I 
have now repeated will suffice to give some idea of its 
nature. I invited him to the Sunday services, and on 
the following Sunday I was glad to see him present. He 
continued to come regularly, and after some months of 
probation he was received into the church. At my sug- 
gestion he wrote a tract in three chapters — one on 
gambling, one on the opium vice, and one on foot- 
binding. It is a capital tract and has had a wide circu- 
lation. No snoner was Mr. Yang baptised than his faith 
was put to the test. He had been employed by a 
wealthy Cantonese at Hankow as a private tutor to Ms 
BODB and was receiving a very good salary. His employer 
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objected to his Christianity and told him that he musi 
B up his religion or give up his situation. Mr. Yang, 
without a moment's hesitation, gave up his situation. 
The interesting thing about Mr. Yang is that he is a 
distinguished scholar, and that, when he first visited me, 
he owed all his knowledge of the truth and his convic- 
tions with regard lo it to the reading of Christian books. 
Up to that date he had never attended a Christian service, 
never listened to a- single sermon, and never spoken to a 
foreign missionary. Mr. Yang is still living and is 
usefully employed aa a writer in the preparation of 
Christian books. 

I could give many more such instances, but I have 
said enough, I hope, to show that the Tract Societies in 
China are among the hrightest lights which are now 
shining in the midst of the darkness which is covering 
that dark land, and that among them the Central China 
Eeligioua Tract Society occupies a foremost place. How 
many there are to whom our tracts have been thus 
blessed, eternity alone will reveal. But that they have 
been instrumental in leading many souls to Christ is a 
fact abundivntly proved. How many there are in China 
to-day who, though not connected with any Christian 
Church, know the truth and believe in it, it is impossible 
to say. There may he thousands ; there may be tens ol 
thousands. Go where you will in China these days, and 
you are sure to meet with people who know the truth to 
some extent, and this is to be ascribed in a very great 
measure to the widespread dissemination of Christian 
Uterature. 

I should hke to refer to the hearing of tract work on 
China's great awakening. China ia not only waking up, 
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but actually awake, and I ascribe this in a great measare 
to the influence of the Cbriatian Press. Down with 
opium, (lown with foot-binding, down with the degradation 
of women, down with the ignorance and the self-eatia- 
faction wbich have held the nation in bondage for bo 
long a period. Ibat is China's present cry, and that is 
what our tracts have been preacliing for many decades 
all over the Empire. And this is not all. The news 
has just reached me that the native Press is taking up 
the vital question of a religion for China and is preaching 
against idolatry. It declares that so far as China is 
concerned Buddhism and Taoism are effete, and that 
Christianity is tlie religion of the future. Then think of 
the ease with which the idols have been dislodged by the 
officials all over the Empire and the temples converted 
into schools. There was a time when it would have 
been dangerous for the officials to attempt such a 
profanation of sacred things. Some great change must 
have come over the minds of the people, and the question 
is, to what the change is to be ascribed. I ascribe it to 
the missionary teaching that has been going on during 
the past fifty years, and I do not hesitate to ascribe it in 
a large measure to the Christian literature that has been 
sown broadcast over the face of the land. The people's 
faith in the idols and in idolatry has been greatly under- 
mined by our books and tracts, and this will account to a 
great extent for what we see to-day. 

In conclusion, let me refer to the power of the Press in 
China. Some years ago the anti-Christian native Press 
was very active, especially in the province of Hunan. 
Anything more foul, more blasphemous, more hostile or 
more inflammatory it would be impossible for the mind 
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ol man to eoneeive. For some years the whole country, 
and especially the valley of the YangtBe, was deluged 
with this abominable literature. It was to he met with 
everywhere, and everywhere it wbb poisoning the minds 
of the people against the missionary and his work. The 
Hunan books and tracts were given away gratuitously by 
the million. If any one wants to have an idea of how 
1 the Hunanese succeeded in their satanic purpose, il 
any one wants to have an idea of the power of that vile 
Press, let him think of the outrages perpetrated in China 
some twelve or fifteen years ago. Let bim think of the 
riots in the Yangtse Valley in 1891, the Sung-pu massacre 
in 1893, the Ku-Cheng tragedy and the SKe-Chwan 
uprisings in 1895, not to mention other disturbances of 
more or less severity. The Hunan viper-l'i-esa waa 
responsible in a great measure for every one of these 
deeds of violence. That Press has been dead for some 
time, and I only refer to it now in order to show what a 
mighty power the Press in China may wield and aometimes 
does wield. 

With the awaking of China the native Press has taken 
a new start and is making wonderful strides. AV'e are , 
told that altogether apart from Christian literature issued 
through missionary agencies, the Chinese publishing 
bouses of Shanghai are flooding the country with modern 
books on all conceivable subjects — books of geography, 
government, law, political economy, mathematics, litera- 
ture, philosophy, also educational test-books, histories, 
novels, etc. There are no fewer than 1,100 works 
dealing with subjects wholly foreign to Confucianism or 
the teachings of China's ancient philosophers. Whereas 
a few years ago there were only seven newspapers in 
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China, there are now 157 daily, weekly and monthly 
journals discuBsing public qnestions and advocating 
relorm. Most heartily do we sympathiee with all this 
new life and wonderful activity. The ChineBe have had 
a long sleep, but are waking up and finding themselves 
hungry. It is for the Christian Press to take advantage 
of this hunger and do what it can to supply China with 
the sound, wholesume and all-rouud satisfying food 
which China so greatly needs. So far as reliKioua 
literature is concerned, the Christian Press must look 
after that. The providing of that must be left to the 
Bible Societies, the Christian Literature Society, and the 
Tract Societies. These are now doing a splendid work, 
but it they are to meet the wants of the times tliey must 
put on new strength and redouble their efforts. This is 
the day of boundless opportunity in China. There never 
has been in China such a thirst for Christian literature 
as there is to-day, and there never lias been a day when 
our very best literature was so much ueeded or when it 
could have wielded so powerful an influence. 

The only way we as missionaries can deal with opposi- 
tion of every kind is to pour in thelit:l;t, and we must do 
80 in every possible way. We must live it down, wa 
must preach it down, and \\s must write it down. We 
must pour in the light in tlie shape of the literature that 
shall breathe the spirit of pui'ity, of love, and of universal 
brotherhood. We must keep pouring it in in spite of 
all opposition, hatred and malice. The light is greater 
than the darkuess, the truth of Heaven is mightier than 
the falsehood of hell, and God is infinitely stronger than 
the devil. The day is coming, and it is not far off, when 
China will tui-Q to the light. In the meantime it is for 
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as to be pouring it in everywhere and in every possible 
way. 

Let no one be diecoaraged with regard to China. 
Jeeus Chriat is taking poBsession of that Empire. The 
Captain of our ealvation is there conquering and to 
conquer. Don't suppose that I am closing my eyes to 
the difficulties. I am quite willing to admit that very 
little has been done as compared with what remains to 
e done, but " my faith is large in time and that which 
shapes it to some perfect end." The obstacles are many, 
but they shall be overcome. What are obstacles to God ? 
To man these days they are mere incentives. See how 
man triumphs over obstacles. See how he compels 
Nature to yield up her treasures and reveal her secrets. 
See how be pierces the mountains and girdles the earth 
with his iron roads. See the speed with which he 
ploughs the watery wave, and the ease with which he 
tames the lightning to carry his messages. Man in these 
days defies obstacles, matures his plans and completes 
his work. Shall God he less than man? Shall man 
succeed and God fail ? Impossible ! God said in the 
beginning, " Let there he light, and there was light." 
Do we not hear the same voice in these da}'B speak the 
same almighty fiat with regard to the dark places of the 
earth ? In Polynesia, in Africa, in Madagascar, in India, 
in China, in Japan, in Korea, and in almost every land 
under the sun God is now saying, " Let there be light," 
Shall He speak in vain? Impossible! The light baa 
already been kindled, and, having been kindled, it must 
spread till all is luminous. The sun of righteousness is 
rising on every land. The mountain tops are beginning 
to catch his gladsome beams and rejoice in a new day. 
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Ere long He will descend into every valley, enter every 
ravine, chase away all the darkness and the shadows, 
and fill the whole world with life, light, and joy. 



" Qod works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion from tke night ; 
Wake thou and watch ! The world is gray 
In morning light." 
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" Every scripture inspired of God la also profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, tor correction, for inslructioii, which is m 
rigbteciTienesa : that the nmn of Ood may bo complete, 
furnished completely unto every good work." — H. Timothy 
m., 16, 17. 



I WISH to apeak on Bible work in China. And, first, I 
should like to say a few words on Bible tranBlation. 

It is just possible that the Christian Church in China 
is indebted to the Neatorians for her first translation of 
the Bible. The Nestorisn tablet, erected 781 a.d., and 
discovered at the city of 8i-ngan, in the province of 
Shen-Si, in the year 1625, having been buried in the 
gi'ound for nearly eight centuries, states that the moat 
virtuous Olopim came from Syria in the year 635, 
bringing with him the Sacred Scriptures, and that they 
were translated by him in the Imperial Library. It also 
states that the Emperor Tai Tsung became deeply 
impressed with the rectitude and truth of the Christian 
religion, and that he gave special orders for its dissemina- 
tion. This translation, whether in the whole or in part, 
has long since perished. Not a fragment of it remains, 
and no reference to it has been found in Chinese books- 
The NestoriaoB arrived in China early in the sixth 
century. They aeem to have made great progress at 
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one time. Marco Polo, in the ISth centnrj, spt 
of them as namerous and highly respected. Now, 
however, neither churches, books, nor converts, bear- 
iog the Nestoriao came, are to be found in China. 
The Si-ngan monument, the most ancient Christian 
inscription found in all Asia, alone remains as witness 
to the existence of the Nestorian faith in that great 
Empire. 

Though Bible translation has not been the pohcy of 
the Roman Catholic Church in China, it would bo wrong 
to suppose that she has been altogether inactive in this 
line of things. John de Monte Corvino translated the 
New Testament and the Fsaims into the language of the 
Tartars, that is, of the Mongols who held the Empire of 
China at that time. Hpeaking of his missionarj life, 
this truly consecrated man says: "It is non twelve 
years since I have heard any news from the West. I am 
become old and grey-headed, but it is rather through 
labours and tribulations than through age, for I am only 
fifty years old. I have learned the Tartar language and 
literature, into which I have translated the whole of the 
New Testament and the Psalms of David, and have 
caused them to be transcribed with the utmost care. I 
write and read and preach openly and freely the testi- 
mony of the law of Christ," This translation was made 
about the year 1300. 

The second entrance of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries into China was at the close of the sixteenth century. 
From that time till now the Roman Catholic Church in 
China has been represented by a host of learned, able, 
earnest, and hard working men. But though extremely 
active in the prosecution of their mission, a complete 
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nrftnelation of the Scriptures bae not as yet been printed 
and published by them. Before the days of Dr. Morrison, 
a translation of the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
New Testament appears to have been made by the 
Catholic missionaries, and a translation of the Old 
Testament may have been made by them also ; but, as I 
have already stated, no version of either the one or the 
other had been printed and published by them. What- 
ever translations existed were in manuscript, kept in 
private hands, and not placed at the service of the 
people ; and such is the case to-day, so far as I know. 
Thus the great honour of giving the Chinese people the 
fiible in their own language was left to the Protestant 
Church. 

The first complete Bible, comprising the Old and New 
Testaments, was issued from the press at Serampore, 
India, generally called the Marshman version. The work 
was begun in 1804. The New Testament was published 
in 1813, and the whole Bible in 1822, by the liberality of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. This work may 
be looked upon as a courageous attempt to supply China 
with a translation of the Word of God. It has had no 
standing among the Chinese versions, and its value 
as an evangelising agency in China has not been 
appreciable. 

Whilst Marshman's great work was being carried on at 
Berampore, a similar undertaking was commenced, 
prosecuted, and completed in China itself. Dr. Morrison 
arrived in China in 1807. He began with the New 
Testament, taking the MS. copy which he found in the 
British Museum as his basis, and completed the transla- 
tion in 1813. At that time he was joined by Milne. 
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The two friends worked together on the Old Test&msniT 
the younger man sending hie work to the older for 
reviaion. The whole work was completed in 1819, and 
havinc undergone a careful revision at the hand of Dr. 
Morrifion, wna published in 182S, just one year after the 
pahtinntion of Dr. Marehman's version. The publication 
ot thin TerHion is also due to the generous aid of the 
BriUah And Foreign Bible Bociety. This was the first 
version ol the Sonptures ever printed and published in 
China, 

Th« production of this vereion was a grand achieve- 
mant. Dr. Morriaoc possessed the genius of work, and 
b« brought to the task patient endurance, indomitable 
•Dei^y, and long labour. But it was not a perfect work. 
Like Dr. Marshman's version, it was necessarily very 
defective, and many efTorts have been made to improve 
upon it. 

I have no time to dwell on the many versions which 
have made their appearance since the days of Dr. 
Horrison. We have the Medhurst, GutzlaH and Bridg- 
man version, the Delegat«s vereion, the Bridgman and 
Cnlhertson vereion. We have versions in high Wen-li 
(high classical style), in easy Wen-li (simpler classical 
style), in tbe Mandarin dialect, and in some of the 
Colloquial dialects. There is a scheme now on toot for 
securing in China a single standard Union version of the 
whole Bible in three forma: one in high Wen-li, one in 
easy Wen-li, and one in the Mandarin dialect. It is a 
good idea. The work is still going on, and we are 
waiting the result. Should this attempt prove a failure, 
another will have to be made ; tor a standard Union 
version for all China is a necessity, and mast be reaUaed 
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sooner or later. The later versions are great improve- 
ments on Dr. Morrison's. Still, Dr. Morrison stands at 
the head of all the translalors and revisers in China. 
He laid the foundation, and others have been building 
thereupon. The name of this great man can never 
perish, and his influence can never pass away. His 
translations and dictionaries have already passed into 
improved and more perfect works. But Morrison 
lives; his spirit is still marching on; his consecrated 
life and lofty example remain, and will remain, a 
light and an inspiration to all his successors, to the 
end of lime. 

The work of Bible translation in China has been 
carried on in the midst of many difficulties. In the 
days of Dr. MorrisoQ it was specially so. There was, in 
the flrst place, the opposition of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. No sooner did he arrive in Chin;t, than he was 
told by Sir George Staunton that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had prohibited, on pain of death, any native's 
teaching tlie language to a foreigner. The Government 
vould sometimes issue orders to apprehend all natives 
in the aervioe of foreigners. Sometimes, on the coming 
of a great official to the place, teachers and assistants 
would all have to disappear, and all Chinese studies 
would have to be laid aside. The blocks were sometimes 
carried away into tlie country, and sometimes actually 
destroyed, in order to prevent discovery. Government 
officers would sometimes break into the printing office 
and carry off both books and types. Dr. Morrison's 
labours have been called xaiterranean ,- and so they were 
both literally and metaphorically. I can never think of 
them without thanking God lor the noble heroism which 
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BDabled that tuftn of God to toil on day after day, and 
year after year, in the midst of circumstances so adverBe 
and lonely. 

Then the language was a great difficulty in those days. 
It was impossible to secure the serricee of thoroughly 
competent teachers ; and the helps which esist now, in 
the shape of grammars, dictionaries, and translations of 
native works, did not exist at all then. 

It was thoaght impossible in those days to make a 
translation of the Scriptures into the Chinese language. 
One of the directors of the East India Company, a 
gnat Orientalist, gave it as his deliberate and final 
coDviction, that " uo translation of the Bible could be 
Blftde into Cluneee; for he knew the natm'e of the 
Unjnigii mvM not allow of any translation whatever 
b«Bg mud* into ^" Bui Dr. Uonison was the very 
nMntoattHBptaiMl tosxeentetheimpoesible task. When 
thmfcing ol Iba miaaiooai; work as a student, his fervent 
pc«}«r was, " that God woold station him in that part 
ol Um minioQ field where the difficulties were the 
fltonlcul " Ood answered that prayer in a signal 
manoar, and sent bim to China. He faced the diffi- 
eoltias in God's atrength, and they were siirmoonted. 
Snbeequent translators hare not had to encounter 
obstacles as formidable as those which Dr. Morrison 
bad to encounter ; bo that with a greater sense of 
security, better teachers, and a more thorough know- 
ledge of the laugnage, has come improved work. Still 
the work of translating the Scriptures into Chinese 
has not ceased to be a work of extreme difficulty. It 
still requires " the patience that refuses to be conquered, 
and the diligence that never lires." But I am some- 
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times asked : Is it not unfortunate that there are bo 
many separate translations of the Scriptures in China? 
Is it not extremely perplexing to the Chinese to have so 
many versions of the same book ? Well, I must confess 
that it would have been a very fine thing if perfection 
could have been attained at one bound — if, for instance, 
Dr. Morrison could have turned out a work such aa 
would have satisfied China to the end of time. But 
this was an impossible achievement. Neither Dr. 
Morrison nor anyone else could have done it. The most 
■ unfortunate thing of til would have been a willingness 
on the part of the missionaries to rest satisfied with 
Dr. Morrison's version, or any other imperfect version. 
That would have been a calamity indeed. Let us not 
dread the multiplication of versions, but rather dread 
the indifference, or the indolence, which would lead the 
missionaries to accept as Anal anything less than the 
very best version that can be secured in the age in 
which they live. The aim of the missionaries ought to 
be perfection, and they ought not to rest until perfection, 
or at least the perfection possible to them, is attained. 
In each and all the versions now existing I can see 
nothing but an earnest desire on the part of all con- 
cerned to promote the highest iuteres't of Bible work in 
China. 

Let me now speak of Bible dutributionin China. This 
is a very important work, and it is carried on, not by 
employed colporteurs only, but by the missionaries also. 
Every true missionary is a colporteur as well as a 
preacher. 

The first missionary journey ever made by any 
Trotestant missionary in the Far East was made by . 
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Dr. Milne, soon alter his arrival in 1813, and tbal was 
A book-distribating journey. It was not a journey in 
Chinit, but throagh the East Indian Archipelago. A 
DUMionatryjouroeytN China would have been impoasible 
in UWM d»ys. Later on, two or three important 
nMHUttrj journeys were made along the coast by 
Ontittff. Usdhorst, and others, on each of which Bcrip- 
tem md bacts were freely distributed. But the work 
Jq iboM days was attended by many difficulties and 
Irials vfaich do not exist now, so the missionary journeys 
^m* hv and far between. Since the year 1860, the 
Y««r in which the Tientsin Treaty came into lull opera- 
lioo, the missionary journeys have been very numerous 
and very extensive. During these forty-seven years the 
Gospel has been preached and Scriptures and tracts have 
beoii distributed in every province and in almost every 
eity and town of every province. The distribution in the 
early days was very small as compared with what it is 
these days. Dr. Medhurst, in his " Cbina : Its State 
and Prospects," tells us that no fewer than 761,763 
copies of books and tracts were poured forth from the 
Chinese mission presses from 1818 to 1836, and he 
mentions the fact as something wonderful. And so it 
was wonderful in those days and for those times. But 
compare the present with the past, and notice the altered 
condition of China and the remarkable progress of the 
work in China in this respect. There are three Bible 
Societies working in China at the present time^the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the American Bible 
Society, and the National Bible Society of Scotland. 
The united circulation of these three societies has been 
more than 3,000,000 books per annum for some years. 
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In 1904, there were circulated by the BritiBh and 
Bible Society alone more than 1,088,000 
copies of the Scriptures, either complete or in parts. 
And then I might mention the circulation of books 
and tracts of the Tract Societies and the Christian 
Literature Society, nhich amounts to several millions 
per annum. 

Please also bear in mind that in those early days all 
our Scriptures and tracts were given away gratuitously, 
whilst now every book is sold and bought, with the 
exception of a limited number given away at literary 
examinations. 

Thus the Bible has not only been translated into 
the Chinese language, it has been widely scattered over 
the Chinese Empire. It ia in ail the provinces, and in 
every city and town of every province. It is being road 
by tens of thousands, and hundreds of tboaaauds, of the 
people, and it is everywhere witnessing for God and His 
truth. This is a fact of great significance in connection 
with our great work in China. The fact that the Word 
of God is in so many homes, and is being read by so 
many people, ought to inspire hope and stimulate prayer. 
Though the missionary cannot be everywhere, our Scrip- 
tures and tracts are everywhere, and everywhere do they 
form a mighty weapon in the Spirit's hands to the casting 
down of strongholds. 

There is an impression touching Bible distribution in 
Ghma to which I should hke to refer. Lord Curzon, in 
his " Problems of the Far East," says : " Another cause 
of stumbling is supplied by the unedited and ill-revised 
translations of the Bible, and particularly of the Old 
Testament, that are printed off by the million, and 
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onttand bronlcast throogfa tbe coontry." With 
n^ud to this statemeiit I have two remarks to make. 
pint. I shoatd like to knon how Lord Cnrzon knows 
that the translationB are unedited and Ul-reiUed. Lord 
ConoD doubtless knows much ; but I bare jet to learn 
tbst be knows Chinese. Secondly, I should hke to stale 
that the Scriptures are alt sold, and not given away 
indiscriminately. Let me give you one fact with regard 
to Bible distribution in Ciiina. I have spoken of the 
circulation of tiie British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in I9W, as being more than 1,088.000 volumes. 
Of these, only 14,y74 were whole Bibles, and only 
40,5*23 were whole New Testaments, most of which were 
circulated omoo^ tbe converts. The rest, amounting to 
more than a million, were portions, consisting for the 
most part of Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. These 
portions are the scriptures that were circulated among 
the heathen. Thus, the assertion that the Old Testa- 
ment is printed off by the million and scattered broad- 
east through the country is not true. I have never 
known more than one missionary who believed in the 
indbcriminate circulation of the Bible in China, and 
that one has been in heaven a good many years. 

All the years I have lived in China I have been an 
active colporteur, as well as an active preacher, and my 
own plan of distribution has been this : A Gospel to any- 
one who may ask for it ; a larger portion to an earnest 
seeker ; a whole New Testament to a man who has Bome 
knowledge of ihe truth and is ready for more ; and the 
whole Bibttj to couvert-^only. Whenever a heathen man 
purchases a portion of the scriptures from me, 1 try and 
get him to purchase a tract also, for I have found by 
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many years' experience that the latter is very helpful to 
the understanding of the former. In order to obtain the 
besli possible results, you require three things — the 
scriptures, the tract, and the living voice. Each of 
these separately may be productive of much good ; but it 
is only in the happy combination of the three that the 
best possible results can be secured. 

I wish all the Bible Societies could be moved to adopt 
the principle of annotations, in order to make tlie 
scriptures more intelligible to the heathen reader. The 
National Bible Society of Scotland has been issuing the 
Gospels and the Acts with brief explanatory notes for 
many years, and has thus greatly enhanced the value of 
its work. This is a splendid move in the right direction. 
It ie to be devoutly hoped that the other societies will 
follow in its footsteps. The cry for notes does not 
spring from a lack of faith in the Word of God, but the 
very reverse. 

Let me now speak of the value of the Bible in China. 
And there, in the first place, is its value to the Christian 
teacher. To the missionary, as a teacher, the value of 
the Bible is simply unspeakable. How the Roman 
Gattiolic priest manages to get along without the Bible, 
I cannot say ; but I do know, by long experience, that to 
the Protestant missionary the Bible is indispensable. 
Without it he would find it impossible to go on teaching 
from Sunday to Sunday, and from year's end to year's 
end. With it, he finds be can go on and teach for ever ; 
for the Book is exhaustless. It is ever fresh and ever 
new. 

And here 1 should like to say a word on the value of 
the Old Testament in our efforts to teach the Chinese 
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GhriBtians. We find in it & perfect storebouse of examples 
and illustratioDB which appeal powerfully to the OrieDtal 
mind. Do I want to illustrate failh? I go to Geneaia, 
and, with Paul, I find my illustration in the li£e of 
Ahraham. And, when I speak of Abraham, I do not find 
it necessary to remind my hearers that we know nothing 
hUloricall;/ about Abraham. Do I want to illustrate 
prayer? I go again to Genesis; and, with Charles 
Wesley, I find it in wrestling Jacob. And, when 1 speak 
of Jacob, I do not find it necessary to remind my liearera 
that we know nothing hittorically about Jacob. Do I 
want to give the converts an idea of what true repentance 
means? 1 take the Slat Psalm for my text, and I don't 
find it necessary to remind them that it is a post-exiUc 
production — that David never wrote it, and never could 
hiive written it. " The then supposed ancestors of the 
Israelites " are very real to us and to our converts. And 
ao is Moses, and so is David, and so are all the prophets. 
No doubt we are old-fashioned, and altogether behind 
the age; but we cannot help that. We are patiently 
waiting till literary criticism has had time to complete 
ita cycle. 

Let me now speak of the value of the Bible to the cou- 
verts. We drill our converts in the Bible, and try by every I 
possible means to make them genuine Bible Christiana. 
We have Bible classes for both men and women. We 
have Sunday schools, and they are attended by old and 
young. The Bible is taught in our day schools, and 
portiouH of it are committed to memory by the scholara. 
Old men and old women learn to read, in order to be able 
to read the Bible. Thus we make the Bible a regular 
study, and the converts find iu the study of it not only 
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spiritnal food, but splendid mental exercise also. It not 
only furaiBhee the mind with information on the higheat 
subjects; it brightens the intellect, etimulates thought, 
and kindles the imagination. The consequence is that 
the ChnsUan is a much more intelligent man than his 
heathen neighbour in the same station in life, and that 
the Protestant convert stands far above the Catholio 
convert in his knowledge of Christian truth. 

The Protestant convert, with the Bible in his hands, 
proves himself to be more than a match for the Boman 
Catholic priest even. Take the following dialogue, which 
passed some years ago between a foreign priest and one 
of our Hupeh converts, as an illustration : The priest 
to the convert : " Do you worship the Holy Mother Mary?" 
"No, I do not." " Do you worship Jesus?" " Yes, I 
do." " It you worship Jesus, why do you refuse to 
worship Mary?" "Because Jesus is God. Mary is 
not God. There is nothing siiid in the New Testament 
about worshipping Mary." " But ie not Mary the mother 
of Jesus?" "Yes." ""Well, if you worship the Son, 
ought you not to worship the mother also ? " So far the 
priest. Now tor the convert : " You worahip Mary, the 
mother of Jesus?" "Yes, I do." "Do you worship 
Mary's mother?" "No, I do not." "But if you 
worship the daughter, ought you not to worship the 
mother also, and the grandmother, and the great-grand- 
mother besides ?" I need not add that that brought the 
conversation to an end. The convert was dismissed with 
the reminder that he was a miserable heretic. In 
1866 the late Mr. Wylie and myself took two of the 
Hankow converts with us to the west as colporteurs. At 
Chung-King, in Sze-Chwan, they came into contact with 
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was done. He replied: "Some time ago I received a 
New Testament from Dr. MedhurBt. In reading the 
book I learned that as many as believed were haptised. 
I did not know what that meant, eo 1 asked a lioman 
Catholic convert, who was an acquaintance of mine, to 
explain the meaning of baptism. He did so; but as I 
knew no one to whom I could apply for baptism, I went 
out one day when it was raining, bared my breast, looked 
up to heaven, and was there and then baptised in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 
Mr. Cabbania was of course deeply interested in the 
man, instructed him more fully, and finally immei-sed 
him ; shortly after Mr. Calibanis visited the man's home. 
He himself was not at home at the time, but when 
Mr. Cabbania asked tor him he was told: " Oh, yes, he 
lives here. You want the man who is constantly talking 
about Jesus." Mr. Cabbanis had some conversation 
with the wife and other members of the family, and 
found that they had a good knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. That is one instance of good done in the 
early days. Let me give you another. A farmer who 
bad long been a seeker after holiness, and was a leader 
in & Chinese heterodox sect, came into possession of a 
copy of St. John's Gospel. There he read of the hght 
which lighteth every man coming into the world. He 
read and re-read till at last his understanding was 
illumined and his heart was touched. He threw away 
his old books and began to commit the Gospel to memory. 
He learnt a good portion of it by heart, became a genuine 
believer in Christ, and at length was baptised. 

I will give one instance more. Mr. Li, of Pien Liang, 
in the province of Houan, obtained by accident a copy 
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ol the Acts of the Apostles. He was so impressed v 
its contents that be resolved to come to Hankow, a 
distance of 400 English miles, for further instntcCioQ. 
He came, io due lime was baptised, and returned to bia 
home rejoicing. 

Ijet me add to these instances the testimony of a 
miasionaiy to the value of colportage work. The Rev. 
John Hacgowan, of Amoy, tells us that the coiporteure 
tiDder his saperviflion in 1887 had been the direct means 
of bringing forty persons into the church. This will 
give yon some idea of the staff many of our colporteurs 
are made of. I could add my own testimony to that of 
Mr. Macgowan's did time permit. We have now, thank 
Ood, a large number of most earnest and capable men 
engaged in this important work. 

I might go on and multiply instances indefinitely in 
order to show the valne ot Bible work in China, but it is 
not necessary. I have said enough to show that it is a 
real work, a great work, and a work ot the kiffkest lalut. 

Let me say a word, in conclusion, about the ponnanent 
value of the Bible. We hear a great deal these days 
about the higher criticism. There is a reverent higher 
criticism which it is impossible not to respect ; and there 
ia an irreverent higher criticism, which is not only 
destructive in its tendency and aim, but also full of 
eitravagant assertions, resting not bo much on ascertained 
facts as on the imagination of mere tbeoristfi. The Bible 
has nothing to fear, bat everything to gain, from the 
higher criticism that is sober and reverent. The Bible, 
as the Word of God, is its own witness. If <loes witneit 
to iUelf, and this is a witness which no amount of 
criticism can possibly gainsay. The book is full of God, 
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full of the Divine Christ, and full of spiritual teaching ; 
and this it is that makes it unique among books. It is 
not a magnificent piece of literature merely, it is not a 
great religious book merely, but a definite revelation of 
a Saviour, a wonderful revelation of God's redemptive 
love and purposes; and hence its mighty power over the 
minds and hearts of men, and the question of dates or 
authorship or interpretation, all of which may be safely left 
to sober and reverent criticism, cannot rob it of this power. 

And hence the value of this wonderful hook to the 
Chinese also. The great need of China is the know- 
ledge of God in Christ. Their great need is a Divine 
Saviour. Of sages the Chinese have many, but they 
have not a Saviour. Id the Bible they discover a 
Saviour, and the very Saviour they need. 

Some tell us that the world is rapidly outgrowing the 
Bible ; but I feel sare that, as long as any pvai^tical 
missionary work remains to be done, the grand old 
volume, with its sublime revelations and glowing visions, 
will not cease to live and give life. Theories with regard 
to the Bible will come and go, but the book itself 
abideth for ever. There is nothing like it in the whole 
range of the world's literature. It is the book of 
books. It tliia book did not come from God, then, in 
the name of God do I ask, where did it come from ? 

'■ Holy Bible I Bw)k Divine ! 
Precious treasure 1 Thou art mine I " 

Such was this wonderful book to me in my childhood 
and boyhood ; and such la this wonderful book to me 
to-day. Nay, it is infinitely more to me to-day than it 
was iu those days. As I have been growing older and 
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truth is stronger. The conflict may be fierce, and the 
foe may be strong ; but the battle is the Lord's, and 
the final result cannot be doubtful. He is leading us on 
from victory to victory; and He wiU lead us on till 
every foe is vanquished and Christ is Lord indeed. 
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festing itself ia the various forms of adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving, confession, and petition. Tlieae several 
piirta of prayer are intimately connected one wilh 
another. You cannot approach God, as the Infinitely 
great and holy, without adoring Him ; you cannot adore 
Him without heing penetrated with a sense of unworthi- 
nesa and confessing your sins ; you cannot confess your 
sins without pleading for forgiveness ; and you cannot 
realise the blessings of forgiveness without offering up 
to God the sacriticea of thanksgiving and praise. The 
Bible abounds in all these forms of prayer. In the book 
of Psalms, the grandest book of prayer in the world, 
you have all these forms ever recurring, and often brought 
together in their most intimate connection. You cannot 
read these wonderful hymns and songs without feeling 
that you are breathing the very atmosphere of prayer in 
all its various forms. 

In order to pray at all, two things are absolutely neces- 
sary, namely, faith in the existence of God and a firm 
conviction with regard to the personality of God. An 
atheist cannot pray. " He that cometh to God must 
believe that He ik." To the atheist there is nothing 
higher than blind, resistless nature. How would it be 
possible for anyone holding this view of the universe 
to pray ? It is a mental impossibility. The pantheist, 
or the man who believes that there is nothing but God, 
can no more pray than the atheist. How can a man 
who believes that God is everything. The All, the sum- 
total of Being, and that he himself is a part of 
Him, pray intelligently and earnestly? This also 
is a mental impossibility. An appeal to an infinite 
aometlting, destitute of all perBonal attributes, is not 
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prayer. Il may be poetry, bat it is not prayer u~ 
taught by Jesns Christ. " After this manner there- 
fore pray ye : Om Father which art in heaven." 
That ifl not a prayer to Tht AB, bat to ihe God and 
Father of aU. 

Bat there are those who are neither atheists nor pan- 
theists, who fe«] a di£5culty nith r^ard to one element 
in prayer. All vho LelisTe in God as a posooal being 
can have no difficulty in accepting the elemeots of adora- 
tion, praiBe, thanksgiving, and confession. They believe 
in the sobjective effect of prayer, in its reflex inflnence 
OD tl» BOnl ; and believing in this, they have no diEBcoIty 
in attaching mach valae to it as a spiritaal exercise and 
habit. Let the soul, they say, hold daily eonunanion 
with God in these various vays, and a spiritual 
change must follow. A man cannot live in an atmo- 
sphere of holy communion with his Father in heaven 
without being gradually changed into the Divine image. 
Old things must pass away and all things become new. 
And there can be no doubt as to the value of prayer in 
this reepect. It is undoubtedly a means of spiritual 
development, of promoting the full and barmontoas 
unfolding of our spiritnal sympathies and powers, of 
streogthening the moral nature in its conflict with the 
world, the fleeb, and the devil. It tends, as someone has 
said, to raise ns above Ibe world, to fill the mind with 
the idea of God, and to keep as from lapsing into a lower 
sphere, and becoming identified with the lower order of 
things. 

But whilst all this is plain enough to them, they find 
a real difficulty when they come to deal with the fifth 
element in prayer, the element of petition. 1 his element 
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implies faith, not only in the tubjcctive efficacy of prayer, 
but also in its ol^ective efficacy, aa a means appointed by 
God for obtaining definite blessings — blessings for our- 
aelves and blessings for others. It implies belief in the 
susceptibility of God to human appeals, and in the possi- 
bility of obtaining good things from God, both temporal 
and spiritual, by prayer, that cannot be obtained without. 
Ask, and ye shall receive ; ask not, and ye shall not 
receive. 

How many (eel a real difficulty. Probably there are 
some among ourselves who know to some extent, at least, 
what the difficulty is. Does God reaUy hear prayer? 
Does God in very deed answer the petitions of Hie 
ciiildren? Is it true that God does pay any attention to 
the supplications of His own elect, who cry unto Him day 
and night ? What is the use of my praying ? Wbat is the 
use of it to me personally, to my family, to my country, 
to the church, to the world at large ? Questions such as 
these have occurred to most of us at one time or another, 
and some of ua may have been greatly tried and perplexed 
as we have endeavoured to escape the difficulties by which 
the subject is surrounded. It must be confessed that 
there are difficulties, and to some minds very serious 
difficulties. The nature of the difficulty will greatly 
depend on mental training and habit. Let us look at 
some of these difficulties for a minute or two. 

There is the acUntific difficulty. When we ask for 
physical blessing, the fixity of natural law confronts us. 
We live under general laws, and these laws in all cases 
must be fulfilled unalterably. How can the reign of law 
and the uniformity of nature be interfered wilh ? Natural 
law is fixed. What can man do, whether by word or 
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shall He fiud faith on tha earth?" Shall He find that 
kmd of faith which can stand the test of long delay ? 
Shall He find the faith which endurea in impor- 
tunate prayer in Bpite of weary waiting and adverse 



Such are some of the difSculties. What is the answer? 
In answer to these objections I might dwell on what ia 
called the imiversal instinct of prayer. That the instinct 
exists is certain, and that tiie instinct is universal is 
certain. A little girl was asked why she prayed to God. 
" I pray to God," she replied, " because I know He hears 
me, and I love to pray to Him." " But how do you know 
that He hears you?" Putting her little hands to her 
heart, she said, " I know He does, because there is some- 
thing here that tells me so." In all lands and in all 
ages men have been praying, and they have been doing 
BO because there is something here that urges them to 
do so. Whatever their beliefs or disbeliefs, men will 
pray. Mr. Frederick Harrison, who has no God but 
humanity, an abstraction which cannot possibly answer 
his petitions, is constautlyadvocatiug the organisation of 
worship, and urging us not to give up prayer even though 
we have given up God. Now, the object of worship may 
be false, and the motive in worship may be low and 
degrading, but the instinct is true, and is ever compelling 
the soul to go out of itself in a felt sense of want. This 
instinct is from God, and forms a bond of union between 
man and bis Maker. But if the instinct is from God, 
prayer must be a reality. God would not have implanted 
it in me in order to mock me. If He has so made me 
that I must pray, then He must be a God who hears and 
answers prayer. 
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Nov, QuB is ft good argmitent as Cu as it goes. Bat 
to BO, M ft diae^la of Christ, it ia not fJU BrgnmeDat 
The grcftt mr^ameai is this: Jesiu Christ koom God, 
■nd He cotmniiids ns to pxftj, and to paj atraeadj ftnd 
nnwmngly. We ue not to be discooimged in our 
mdeftToon to obtain anjthing Erom God wfaidi we believe 
fa) be in ftQeivdaDae with His wilL The one element in 
prayer «bidi oor Lord ineokates in this parable is the 
element of petitim ; and this ia the cme giand demeot 
in the piajer which He tao^t His diacifdea to pray. In 
that prajer, the model pia;», we have one invocfttioa 
and eeren petitioiiB. It is made np of petitions. While 
the principle that oor Hearenly Father knoweth what we 
need before we aek Him is plainly enunciated by oor 
Lord, the daty of prayer is solemnly enforced in all His 
teachings. 

But our Lord does not enter into any explanation of 
the mystery involved in the subject As is osoal in the 
case of each mysteries, the two apparently opposite 
truths are emphasised, bnt the reconcilement is not 
revealed. Neither is it necessary th&t it shoold be 
revealed in order to convince the Christian disciple that 
prayer is a reality. The fact tb&i oar Lord commands 
OS to pray, and that He enforces the command by pro- 
mises of the clearest and most satisfactory character, is 
to my mind an all-sufficient proof that Ood does answer 
prayer, and that prayer has a place among the forces 
des^ned by Ood for the working out of His purposes. 
Jesus Christ knows God, and He commands us to pray. 
This is enough in itself. We, as Gbhstians, as 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, really need no 



other argument. 
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There are, however, certain facta connected with prayer 
which we must bear in mind if we would i 
cessfuUy with the difficulties by which the subject 
is surrounded. Let us took at these facts for a few 
minutes. 

First: God has never promised to give ub any- 
thing in answer to prayer that is not in accordance 
with His will. " And this is the boldneea which we 
have toward Him, that if we ask anything according 
to Hia will, He heareth ua." Nothing Uea beyond the 
reach of prayer, except that which hes outside the 
perfect will of God. What is contrary to that perfect 
will, for that we ought not to pray. To pray for that 
is useless. 

Second : It is God's will that wa should ask, and that 
blessings should be bestowed in answer to our asking. 
" Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you." Such is the 
Divine will ; such is the Divine order. There are bleas- 
ings which cannot be bestowed except in response to the 
asking. Take spiritual blessings for ourselves as an 
illustration. The forgiveness of sins, the aanctification 
of our natures, the gifta of the Spirit — all these blessinga 
come to us in response to the asking. " Draw nigh to 
God and He will draw nigh to you." "Ye receive not, 
because ye ask not." " If any one lacks wisdom, let him 
ask of God." 

The same remark may be made with regard to spiritual 
blessings for others, for the Church, and for the world. 
Suppose aU Christians were to give up praying. What, 
think you, would be the result ? What would be the 
result to_ themselvea individually? Would not their 
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spiritnal life die down ? What would be the result to the 
Church ? Would not the Church lose her spiritual 
vitality and become powerless for good? And what 
would be the result to the world ? Would it not sink 
deeper and deeper in moral and spiritual degradation ? 
Would not its salvation become hopeless? Nay, would 
it not become impossible 7 " God's will," it has been said 
by someone, " will be done with our help or without it." 
Is that true? Is it true in the physical realm ? God 
has His will with regard to the harvest ; but it will never 
be done without the help of the husbandman. God has 
His will with regard to the progress of the race in 
material prosperity ; but it will never he done without 
the co-operation of man. And so it is in the spiritual 
realm. God has His will with regard to the evangelisa- 
tion of the world ; but the world will never be evangelised 
without the co-operation of the preacher and the teacher. 
" It must be done by both ; God never without me, and I 
never without God." And hence the need of work and 
prayer ; not work without prayer, and not prayer without 
work. 

Some would have us look upon Ko>-k as the one thing 
needful. The value of work is obrious to them, but they 
cannot see why prayer should be regarded as indispen- 
sable. "As soon as a man is at one with God," says 
Emerson, "he will not beg. He will see prayer in all 
action." That every true action is, in a certain sense, a 
prayer, we may readily admit. But why should not a 
man beg? Why should he not ask as well as work? 
Work and prayer are not mutually antagonistic. They 
go hand in hand, and both are necessary. Jesus was 
one with God, and yet He did beg. He begged for Him- 
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self and He begged for His disciples. Paul lived in close 
fellowship with God, and yet he was e\ 
begging for himself, and begging for the churches. 
Luther was a tremendous worker, and he i 
mighty in prayer. With what earnestneaa did George 
Mialler work for the orphans of England ! Yes, and with 
eameatneas did he beg for them ! What could ( 
Miiller have accomplished without prayer ? In fact, the 
man who lives near to God, and who is ever striving to 
serve God, cannot but beg^beg constantly, beg persis- 
tently. He has learnt by personal experience how much 
depends upon begging, how the most precious gifts of 
heaven are at the disposal of the man who can beg 
aright, who can beg well. There is not a man among 
US who would not have been much richer in nobility 
of character and wealth of good deeds if be had learnt 
the art of begging of God more thoroughly. " Looking 
back at the end," says Andrew A. Bonar, " I suspect 
there will be great grief of our sins of omission — 
omission to get from God what we might have got 
by praying." Thus it is the will of God that we 
should ask, and that blessings should be bestowed in 
answer to our petitions. 

Third : It is the will of God that every prayer should 
be offered up in perfect submission to the Divine mind. 
It has been said that " the true blessedness and power 
of every prayer lies in the fact that the soul of all 
genuine prayer is simply asking that God's will may be 
done." " Thy will be done." Apart from Thy will I 
have no will. Whatever desires I may have, there is 
one desire that dominates them all, namely, the desire 
that Thy will be doue. I have read of a case in which a 
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I III Tbae not even to help me, bnt only allow me to 
mik mttioat too many obstrnctionB." In that prayer 
4t liaria BaahkirtsefF, which 1 read some years ago, you 
lim m illastration of the exact opposite of what a true 
Qgwiian prayer is. Let ns take it for granted that all 
(Mk imjvt* are worthless, and worse than worthless. 
11% do Dot really pray when we do not ask in perfect 
M^tmirn (o the Divine will. 

Bst lei oa bear in mind that Chriatian sabmisebn to 
(Im Divine will does not mean a sort of passive yielding 
|» U irreeistible power, or non-resistance to the inevi- 
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nOl into aetiTe sympathy with the will of God, bo that I 
4k*U find it tmpoasible not to will what God wills, and 
««*k what God seeks. It means to trust the Divine will 
ftl all times and in all eircnmstancee, deeming that 
Iti^tiM* will the best. 

Kourlh : It is the will of God that the answer, in some 
t, ahonU be conditional on the perseverance and the 
rtuoity ot the man who prtys. Some object to this 
iltl in pr«jw. " 8lal« yoor eaae c«lRily," tbay say, 
t Uwilh Qod. WbjpleMl? w'bystnig^? 
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Why agonise ? " The reason why is this : Importunity 
is, in some cases, an absolute condition of success. We 
have a striking illustration of this in that remarkitble 
scene in the life of Jacob, recorded in Genesis, 32nd 
chapter. The angel of the covenant appeared unto 
Jacob in the form of a man, and Jacob wrestled with 
him all night. And the angel said, " Let me go, for the 
day breaketh." And Jacob said, "I will not let thee g 
except thou bless me." The wrestling went on all night, 
and the blessing did not come till the breaking of the 
day. In this victorious struggle with the angel we have 
an example of earnest, importunate, successful prayer. 
But why the struggle and the delay ? Was it God who 
needed the struggle ? Was it necessary in order to over- 
come a reluctance in the Divine mind to bestow the 
blessing? Not at all. It was to test and strengthen the 
faith of Jacob ; it was to intensify his yearnings and 
aspirings ; it was to help him to become a fit recipient of 
the blessing and honour which God was waiting to 
confer upon him. It was Jacob who needed the struggle, 
not the angel. And do we not need it too? God is 
willing to bestow His higbest blessings upon us. It is 
not a question of God's willingness to give, but of our 
preparedness to receive. May it not be necessary in the 
case of some of us, at least, that we should pass through 
an experience similar to that of Jacob's at Peniel in 
order to become fit recipients of God's highest gifts? 
Think you that God will bestow the best gifts of heaven 
upon a man who has no appreciation of their value ? 
The pearl of great price can never become ours unless we 
are prepared to sell all that we have and buy it. Again, 
God wants to save China. But let me tell you what I 
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private desireB and all natural affections are dead. Such 
IB not the lesson I learn from the life and teachings of 
Jesns Christ. That inaj be stoicism, but it ia not 
Chi-JBtianity. 

With these facts and principles before qs, let us once 
more look at the difficulties. And, first, let us consider 
the scieutific diCGculty- — the uniformity of nature and the 
teign of law. But -why should nature and her laws 
Btand in God's way in the matter of answering prayer? 
Gotl is personal, God is infinite, God ia above nature, 
nature is His creation. Whilst we believe in the Divine 
immanency in all nature, we are equally convinced of 
the divine transcendency beyond it. This being the case, 
why should not God be able to answer prayer? Man ia 
able to use nature's laws, and work out results far 
beyond the power of unaided nature. Take thia church 
in which we are now assembled aa an illustration. 
Nature could never have built up this place of worship. 
If man c&n use nature's laws, and work out results beyond 
the power of nature, why should not God be able to do 
60? And why should not God be able to work out 
results far beyond the power and capacity of man ? 
Nay, why should it he deemed impossible for God to lay 
these laws aside altogether, and work independently of 
them ? If there is any truth in our Lord's miracles, it is 
certain that He answered prayer again and again in a 
way that was both superhuman and supernatural. Why 
should not God be able to do so now ? Why should He 
not be able to do so always ? Once postulate God, once 
assume that God is personal, that God is infinite, that 
God is not only in but above nature, that God is love, 
and all things come within the plane of the credible. 
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Let us grasp thie great truth, and the Bcientific diffieuli 
will vanish. 

I do not deny the reign of law, or the uniformity of 
nature. If there were no such order, there could be 
no science, and no certainty about anything. But I do 
deny tbat what we define ae the order of nature is so 
fixed and so all-embracing, that we have tbe Hf^ht tc 
regard it as the limit set to the Divine action. Our 
scientific generalisations are useful in their way ; but 
they do not cover the whole mystery of being, neither 
have they any claim to infallibility. The generalisation 
of yesterday is repudiated to-day, and the generalisation 
of to-day will be repudiated to-morrow, A very interest- 
ing article appeared some time a^o iu the London 
Spectator on " The Widening of Man's Horizon," in 
which the writer refers to tbe undoubted fact tbat recent 
discoveries In science have apparently contradicted or 
reversed what have hitherto been supposed to he natural 
laws. Allow me to give you one or two extracts from 
this article. Tbe writer says : " The last few years have 
brought us discoveries which, if only because of the 
rapidity with which one has followed upon another, and 
because of the apparent contradiction or reversal of what 
have hitherto been supposed to be natural laws, certainly 
deserve to be called unparalleled. They need not all be 
enumerated here; but the liquefaction and soHditication 
of air, tbe hght cure of lupus, the Kontgen rays, the 
Marconi system of wireless telegraphy, and, lastly, tbe 
discovery o( the properties of radium — all these make up 
a list unequalled, we should suppose, by the discoveries 
of other decades." Then the writer goes on to say : " It 
happens iu the case of every freah discovery in pbyeioa 
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that there is a certain subversion of our ideas as 
is and what is not possible. In the latest 
discovery, namely, the mystery ol radium, the sub- 
version is greater than has been common. Radium 
appears to be a substnnce that subverts, as far as they 
are at present comprehended, the laws of heat. It 
seems to be able to attract and generate heat in a method 
peculiarly its own, and as yet it is not fully understood 
exactly what the new law may be which it will be 
necessary to frame." Thus, things which would have 
been declared impossible ten or twenty years ago, as 
contradicting natural law, are found to day to be among 
the verified facts of nature. Our knowledge of nature is 
ever extending; and this increasing knowledge is a stern 
rebuke to those who see in their ever-shifting generalisa- 
tions an absolutely fixed order of law, which sets a limit 
to the Divine action, and excludes prayer as unscientilic 
and worthless. 

And I do deny that, whilst every human will, every 
personality, is ever interfering with what we call the 
order of nature, ever modifying it and adapting it, and 
ever producing results which nature, left to herself, could 
never produce — whilst all this is the case, whilst man 
can do so much, I do deny that God can do nothing. 
Shall God be less than man ? Is it not absurd to suppose 
that where the human will ia so potent, the Divine will 
is powerless ? My human friend can hear my prayer, 
and give me help in response to my petitions ; Ijut God, 
the Divine Friend, the God in whom I live, move, and 
have my being, is so bound by nature and the laws of 
nature, that He can do nothing for me, however great 
my need, and however distressful my cry. Anything 
M 2 
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more absurd than that it is impossible to imagme ; as li 
is impossible to imagine auylhing more opposed to the 
teachings of our Lord. 

Have you observed that the scientific difBcalty has no 
place in the teacbings of Jesus Christ? He does not 
refer to it even. Indeed, it is impossible to conceive bow 
He could bave referred to it. To His mind there could 
be no difficulty on the Divine side. The Father to Hia 
vision is Lord of heaven and earth. Nature and nature's 
laws are under His sway. There is nothing impossible 
to Him. Our Lord does speak of difficulties in connection 
with prayer, and very serious difficulties ; but the 
scientific difficulty is not among tbem. The difficulties 
of which He spoalts are on man's side. He speaks of 
the want of faith as a difficulty, of the want of 
perseverance as a difficulty, of the want of union with 
Himself as a difficulty. According to His teachings, it 
is the absence of these that causes prayer to remaia 
unanswered, never by reason of science which makes it 
impossible. 

Now let us look at the metaphysical difficulty. How 
can we hope to influence the Divine will? How can we 
hope to cbange tbe Divine mind? In answer to this 
question ic is sufficient to state that the objection is based 
on a misconception of the meaning of prayer. In prayer 
it is not God's mind tbat is changed. It would be a s&d 
thing for us allif the Divine mind could be changed by 
any eSort of the human will. Think of mortal man 
being able to hypnotise God, of being able to turn God 
into a machine with which to work out bis own plana 
and purposes ! But whilst man cannot cbange the mind 
of Ood, I hold tbat there is in God's dominion room 
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given for the play of the human will, and for the exercise 
of prayer. Within this sphere there is abundance of 
scope for work and prayer, for the one as truly as for the 
other. Within this sphere the language of God to you 
and to me is: "You do this, and I will do that; ask, 
and I will give ; knock, and I will open the door unto 
you." God's mind is fixed on this condition. It is tha 
man's mind that is changed in prayer, and brought up 
to the mind of God. 

Let us now look at the experimental difficulty. " Many 
of my petitions have never been answered." Now, I 
maintain that God does listen to every sincere prayer, 
and that every true prayer is answered. It is a mistake 
to speak about God as answering so many prayers, and 
not answering so many prayers, according as He gives or 
does not give the very things we ask for. That is the 
heathen way of looking at the matter. We, as Christians, 
ought to know better. I, in my ignorance, ask tor a 
stone, and my Heavenly Father gives me bread. Is that 
not an anwer to my prayer 7 Is it not the true answer ? 
If He in His wisdom and love does not give according to 
my asking, but dealt with me according to His knowledge 
of what is best for me, shall I say He does not answer 
my prayer? " There was to me a thorn in the flesh, a 
messenger of Satan to buffet me. Concerning this thing 
I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from 
me. And He said unto me, My grace is sufficient tor 
thee, for my power is made perfect in weakness." The 
apostle's prayer was not answered UtvraUy — not in the 
exact form in which he presented it. But was it not 
answered, and answered gloriously, in the assurance 
given him of grace sufficient to support him in the trial 
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whidi be was feeling bo keenly ? Was not that a tm™ 
answer ? Was it not the highest and beet answer? Let 
the apoette himBeli tell us what be tbinka : " Most gladly, 
tberetore, vi)l I rather glor; in my weakness, that the 
Btrengtb of Cbrtst may rest npon me." If this thorn, if 
thiB weakness, is a condition of bringing the strength of 
Christ as a glory down upon me, then let it remain. 
Instead of wishing it away, I will glory in it, and not in 
this weakness only, but in all the weaknesses I am 
called npon to bear, that the strength of Christ may rest 
apon me, labi^macU upon me, cover me all over. That 
is Paul's view of the answer given to bia prayer. How 
true ! And bow beautiful ! 

And, lastly, let us look at the difficulty arising from 
the Divine method of delay. On this point there is only 
one remark that I think it necessary to make, namely, 
that the delay is always for some wise purpose. There 
is always a reason for it in the mind of God. It may be 
for my own good, it may be for the good of others. The 
interests of Christ's kingdom may require it, the glory of 
God may require it. "And the sisters sent unto Uim 
saying. Lord, behold be whom Thou lovest is sick. 
When Jesus beard it. He said, this sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of God, that the Son may be 
glorified thereby. Now, Jesus loved Martha and ber 
sister, and Lazarus. When, there/ore, He beard that be 
was sick. He abode at that time two days in tbe place 
where He was." How strange ! Why did He not hasten 
to Bethany in rt!Bponee to the urgent petition of tbe 
sisters whom He so much loved ? That is what we 
should have done. But that is precisely what He did 
not do. And why ? There is only one answer to thie 
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question. The glory of God required the delay, 
our praying, besides our working, there is another great 
factor — the will and purpose of God. The reason of the 
delay may not be revealed to me, but whether revealed 
or not, I know that it is thus in the mind of God, and 
that is enough. God hwws what is best, and He alone 
knows what is best — best for me and best for all con- 
cerned, best for to-day and best for all the days that are 
to come, best for time and best for eternity. The man 
who knows God, and believes in His imperishable love, 
will trust Him implicitly, both with regard to the gift 
itself and the time of its bestowal. 



" Cho'ise for us, Oud 1 Nor let our weak preferring 
Ciieat our poor souls of good Thou has designed : 
Choose for us, Ood I Thy wisdom is unerring. 
And we are fools and blind." 



Let me, in conclusion, make three remarks. And, first, 
God hears and answers every true prayer. " Good 
prayers," says someone, " never come weeping home. 
lam sure I shall receive what I ask, or what I should 
ask." Ask, and ye shall receive, if not the very thing 
asked for, then something higher and better. God's 
ear is ever open to the cry of His children. He grants 
tJiem to look up to Him as their Father, and tell 
him everything. He wants them to be anxious for 
nothing, but in everything, by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, to make known their requests 
onto Him. 

Again, God gives good things, and only good things. 
He will not give us what is not good for us, however 
earnestly we may, in our blindaesB, ask for it. 
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"When, j-eeterday. tnv boj-. xriti diflduligl«e, 
C&me into th» guden bold and free, 
He begged that 1 wouJd give to him 
The proning knife, to bright, so keen. 
So glcBining in the snn. 
Enoiring full well those tender fingets 
Were ttnekilled to use the blwle, 
I gently, but firmly, his re<iiieet declined. 

And on the grasB in pae»ion he throw hluualf , 
And sobbed, and sighed, and blamed 
My cruelty. 
So many times we mak« request to HesTea. 
But God, in answer to our prayers. 
Gives not what we ask, but what we need. 

We hate aaked amisa — the way seems hard. 
Bat He has sared us from the c&te 
By kind denial of our childish prayer." 

" If ye then, being evil, know how to give pood gifts to 
your children, bow much more shall joat Father who is 
in heaven give good things to them that ask Him ? " 
How much more ! I cannot tell how much more. 
Infinitely more! li there be a Father in heaven. He 
must listen to the cry of His child. The child may not 
know what he wants, bat the Father knows, and that is 
enoagh. "No good thing will He withhold from them 
that walk nprightly." 

Once more. Among the good things which our Father 
gives, the best things of all are spiritual blessings, and 
these are the things we ought to covet most, and seek 
with greatest ardour. The highest petitions are for 
spiritual blessings — for likeness to God, for communion 
with God, for the entire sanctification of our being, for 
power in service, for the salvation of men, for the triumph 
of Christ's kingdom in the world. " Seek ye first the 
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kingdom of God and His righteousnees, and all these 
things shall be added unto you." That is the Divine 
order. Let it be ourB, and God will never fail ua. 

Let QB, then, pray and never be discouraged — pray 
alwayB and never faint. "Let prayer be," as Matthew 
Henry Bays, " the key of the morning and the bolt of 
the evening," Let us pray for ourselves and pray for 
others ; pray for our own landa and pray for all lands ; 
pray for our own church and for all churches ; pray for 
our own mission and for all missions ; pray for our own 
people and for all the peoples that on earth do dwell. 
Let us take the whole world into our hearts, and let us 
take the whole world into our prayers. " I need not 
tell you," said Horace Bushnell on one occasion, " for 
whom we prayed, or for what we prayed. Suffice it to 
say that we forgot nothing which we loved, or what we 
could think of as dear to Christ." " What u-e could think 
ofaa dear to ChrisC What a scope for prayer ! 

Let us, then, pray on — kneel on. " Prayer," says some- 
one, " is the greatest thing in the world." And so it is. It 
brings us face to face with God, it transforms ub into the 
image of God, it links our earthly feebleness to the very 
might of God. Prayer brings health to the soul. The 
prayerless soul is a sickly soul. Disease, we are told, is 
contagious. But is not health contagious too? And 
what so contagious as the health of God's countenance ! 
By communion with God in prayer we become partakera 
of the Divine hoIinoBB, we become partakers of the very 
health, the very wholeness of God, 

The prayerless man is necessarily a Godless man. 
"God," says someone, " fades out of the life of the man 
who does not pray." 
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The prayerlesB man ia a. veak man, and doomed to 
tailare. But that man wielda a mighty power who hw 
learnt the secret of instantly and directly going to God, 
and of holding face communion with Him. The enemies 
of Luther were wont to eay that he could obtain anything 
from God, and Mary, Queen of Scots, was accustomed to 
gay that she feared the prayers of John Knox more than 
she did the fleets and armies of Elizabeth. Brethren, 
what think you would be the result if the whole Church 
of God were to resolve to make proof of the last possible 
efficacy of prayer on behalf of the heathen world ? The 
result, I verily believe, would be astoaading. 

Again, I say, let us pray on. Heed not the difficiilties 
by which the subject is surrounded, but pray on. Heed 
not the disappointments connected with the work, hut 
pray on. Heed not the doubts of the sceptic, the con- 
tempt of the proud, or the sneer of the fool, but pray on. 
Pray on ! Kneel on 1 Let us do this, and prayer will 
become a greater reality to ue, and a greater joy to us, 
day by day. It will become to uh as the very atmosphere 
in which we live, as the very air we breathe. We cannot 
live without prayer. Cease to pray, and, as a Christian, 
you cease to live. 

" Prayer is the Christian'e vital breath, 
The Chriatiaa's native air ; 
His WBt«ti\rord at the gat« of death, 
He eDl«ra Heaven with prajer," 
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"For a great door and eHectual is 
LDj adveraariea."— I CoB. XVI. 9. 

My missionary career covers more ihan fifty years. 
The first five or six years were spent at Shanghai and 
other places in tlie vicinity of that port, and the rest of 
the time has heen devoted to the task of establishing the 
work in connection with the London Missionary Society 
in Central China. 1 have no time on this occasion to 
dwell on my experiences at Shanghai. Allow me to take 
you at once to Hankow, and tell you something about the 
work as it has been carried on at that great centre. 

It was our seeoiid treaty with China, concluded at 
Tientsin in 1858, and which came into full operation in 
1660, that opened China. That treaty did more than 
add nine new ports to the preceding five, it threw the 
whole country open bo far as the right of travel is con- 
cerned. Both missionaries and merchants were trans- 
ported with joy when it became known that the great 
Yangtsze was thrown open to foreign merchant ships, 
and that Hankow was included among the ports open to 
trade. The merchants rushed up one after another in 
rapid succession, and in the most business-lrke fashion 
took possession of the three newly-opened ports in the 




name of King Commerce. The Churcb, I am sorry to 
say, vras not equally ready to take possession of them in 
the name of the Lord. There were only two missioDaries 
prepared at the time to enter in, and they were two 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society, the 
Rev. Robert Wilson and myself. The honour of estab- 
lishing the first Christian mission in the valley of the 
Yangtsze belongs to the London Missionary Society. 

I well remember with what joy, on the 9th of June, 
1861, 1 stepped on board the Hellespont, the steamer that 
was to take Mr. Wilson and myself to Hankow. I well 
remember how I felt when ascending the Yangtsze, as if 
a new world was bursting on my vision ; and I well 
remember how thankful we both were that that magnifi- 
cent stream had become a highway to the messengers of 
the cross. I had never seen such a river before ; and its 
vastnesB impressed me deeply and solemnly with an idea 
of the vastnees of everything connected with it — the 
vastneas of the region through which it flowed, the vast- 
nesB of the population which lived on its banks, and, 
above all, the vastness of the enterprises which bad for 
its aim the uplifting of that vast population out of its 
moral and spiritual degradation, and the turning of that 
moral wilderness into a garden of the Lord. 

It would be impossible for me to describe my feelings 
when I found myself actually at Hankow. We arrived 
late in the evening, and I had time to reflect before 
going 00 shore. I could hardly believe that I was 
standing in the very centre of the China that had been 
hermetically closed against the outer barbarian for so 
long a period ; and that it would be my privilege on the 
very next day to appear as a missionary of the cross in 
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the streets of the famous Hankow. I thought of the 
great and good men who bad heen longing to Bee what 
I was seeing, hut did not see. I thought of the pious 
Jesuit, Vahgnani, exclaiming in sadneBB, as he gazed on 
the mountaiuB of China, " 0, mighty fortress! When 
shall these impenetrable brazen galea of thine be broken 
through ? " I thought of Milne, who, on his arrival in 
China in 1813, knocked earnestly tor admittance, but 
■was ruthlessly driven away. I thought of Morrison, who 
knocked perseveringly for twenty-seven years, but died 
without receiving the promise. I thought of Medhurst, 
and remembered the last prayer I heard him offer up at 
Shanghai, just before leaving for England : " God, 
open China, and scatter Thy servants." I thought of 
these and many others, who had laboured long and well 
in the Master's cause in the Far East, and felt as if they 
were present on the occasion, beholding my joy and 
rejoicing with me in the triumph of Divine Providence 
over China's exclusiveness. 

The TortoUe Hill. — In the immediate vicinity ot 
Hankow there is a little hill, some two or three hundred 
feet high, which commands a very fine view of the three 
cities, Wuchang, Hanyang, and Hankow, also of the 
Yangtsze river and the surrounding country. It is 
called the Tortoise Hill, because the Chinese fancy they 
can see in its conformation some resemblance to that 
reptile. Taking our stand on the back of the Tortoise, 
and facing the east, we have Hankow on our left, with 
the river Han flowing between ; in front of us is Wuchang, 
with the Yangtsze flowing between ; and on our right is 
Hanyang. 

I need hardly describe Hanyang. Being a prefectural 
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city, it is politically a place of conBiderable importance, 
and has its complement of temples and official residences. 
It has also two suburbs of considerable size. Compared 
with Hankow, however, it is a small place, and of no 
great commercial importance. The Viceroy's iron works 
and other works, situated between the Han and the 
Tortoise Hill, have in recent years greatly added to its 
importance. 

Wuchang is a large city, and famous in Chinese 
history. It is the capital of the province of Hupeh, and 
the seat of the Viceroy of the two provinces Hupeh and 
Hunan. A riilge of bills runs right through from east 
to west, dividing the city into two halves. It is called 
the Serpent Hill, from its supposed resemblance to the 
serpent. I have no Lime to speak of Wuchang's cotton 
mills, benevolent institutions, temples, official residences, 
colleges and schools, flower gardens, &c., &a. I will 
only add that its population is somen- he re between 
200,000 and 300,000, But though beautifully situated, 
and though politically one of the must important cities 
in the empire, tommercially it has always been eclipsed 
by Hankow, the greatest native mart in the whole of 
China. 

Hankow is not a great manufacturing place, but a 
magnificent mart, where merchants from all the provinces 
assemble in large numbers, and where the products of 
the whole country are stored and redistributed. The 
principal street is more than five miles in length, and all 
the streets are thronged from murning till nigbt with a 
busy population. The river Han ia crowded with boats 
of all kinds and from all quarters. At times it presents 
to the view a perfect lorest of masts. The yearly number 
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of native boats and janks visiting Hankow, amounts to 
about 24,000, with a total tonnage of about 1,000,000, and 
it is estimated that tliey carry about 165,000 men. The 
name Hankow means "the mouth of the Han," and the 
mart is so called on accouut of its situation. The tiver 
Han is the making of Hankow. The population of 
Hankow is supposed to be about 800,000. Hankow is 
called by the Chinese " the centre of the empire," " the 
mart of nine provinces, " and by other grandiloquent 
names. It is in tuuch with the entire province of 
Hupeh, a province covering an area of more than 70,000 
square miles, and possessing a population of more than 
34,000,000 Bouls. Every part of that vast territory is 
easily accessible from Hankow, Moreover, it is in touch 
with every province in the empire. The whole empire 
may be influenced to a considerable extent from Hankow. 

These three cities— Wuchang, Hanyang, and Hankow — 
form one grand centre in the very heart of China, whose 
united population is somewhere between a million and a 
million and a half. 

The Yangtsze is unquestionably the grandest object 
presented to our view as we stand on the back of the 
Tortoise, Even at Hankow, a distance of nearly 700 
miles from the sea, it flows in a channel of about one mile 
in width. It takes its rise in the elevated region of Tibet, 
flows through seven provinces, and disembogues into 
the sea at the close of a journey of nearly 3,000 miles. 
With the exception of a few weeks in the year, while 
the water is at its lowest mark, its great body and depth 
afford ample room for the largest steamers as far as its 
confluence with the Tung-ting lake, distant from the sea 
8ia miles, and for vessels of a smaller kind up to I-Chang, 
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a diatance of 1,094 miles from the sea. Bat It is 
navigaMe far beyond I-Chang. I mjEsIf have ascended 
it in native boats as far as Sii-Chow-Fu, a city distant 
from the sea 1,700 miles, and I might have proceeded 
hundreds of miles beyond. In whatever light we con- 
templkte this mighty stream, it most be regarded as one 
o( Uia richest rivers in the world — richest in navigable 
VAtera, richest in affluent tribataries, richest in wide 
mugins o( «altiTat«d laud of exhaustless fertility, richest 
in migb^ eitifls and indostrions human beings. The 
Mnn pnmneee tbrongh which it Sows possess an aggre- 
gate population of more than 200,000,000. But this is 
not all. With this river and its numerous affluents at oar 
command, we may with ease pierce those provinces which 
lie on the north and south of those which line its banks, 
and without much difficulty cross the confines of China 
proper and penetrate Tartary and Tibet. 

Such is the sphere in the midst of which Mr. Wilson 
and myself found ourselves when we arrived at Hankow 
on the 2l8t of June, 1861. Dr. Mnliens paid a visit to 
Central China In 1865. I took him to Wuchang, and led 
him to the top of the 8erpent Hill, which commands a 
magnificent view of the three cities and the surrounding 
country. When we reached the highest peak, I asked 
him to look around. He did so ; and after gazing for a 
few minutes in perfect silence, he said : " Well, this is a 
wonderful sight. I have seen nothing like it in the whole 
of India." When I arrived at Hankow I felt as if I had 
reached the height of my ambition. There are moments 
in every life when joy does rise to ecstasy ; and such 
was that moment in my life. 

r fir$t experiejicei at Hankow. — The first th 
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do OQ oar arrival was to secure temporary lodginga, 
Through the kindueaa of some of the officiale we were 
introduced to a Ningpo merchant who had a large house 
of busineas in oue of the principal atreetB of Hankow. 
This gentleman took ub in and treated us with muth 
hospitality. The next thing to do was to find a house 
in which we might live with our families tor two or 
three years. We had not to wait long before a Su-Chow 
man came forward and offered ua his house. We went 
to Bee it and found it situated in a dark narrow lane and 
in the midat of eurroundinga which defied all sanitary 
laws. It was, however, the beat we could find, bo we 
took it thankfully and tried to make it habitable. I 
don't think the greatest stickler for cheap missions 
would have thought that house too good for us. The 
loft was turned into rooms for our own use. The 
Wilsons had two small rooms and a box-room on one 
side, and we had two small rooms and a box-room on 
the other side. The roof of our bedroom was low and 
sloping, and I, though not a tall man, could eaaily touch 
the boarded ceiling at its lowest end without standing 
on tip-toe. The hall on the lower floor was turned 
into a chapel for daily preaching and Sunday services, 
and the side rooms were turned into studies and servants' 
quarters. In the winter the house was severely cold, 
and in the summer it was burning hot. During the two 
years I lived in it I lost two children, and had I been 
compelled to stick to it my missionary career, instead of 
being a career of more than fiity years, would probably 
not have been one of twenty. But God was with us at 
Kung-tien (that ia the name of the house), and perhaps 
there are no two years of my nuBsionary life on which I 
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can look back with greater joy and thankfulness than Qia 
two jeai'B Bpent in that dingy lane. 

It waa a glorious time tor preaching. The doors were 
thrown open every day to the public, and every day the 
hall was crowded with eagef listeners. The report went 
abroad that a foreigner was at Kung-tien, who could not 
only speak the language, but actually preach in it. Such 
a thing had never been seen in Central China before. 
Could it be true ? It was a great wonder, and the 
wonder drew crowdB from all parts of Hankow and the 
surrounding country. Many wore greatly perplexed as 
to what to make of the preacher. " What think you 7 " 
they would whisper to each other, " Is he a real devil ?" 
(that is, a real foreigner). "Is he not a false devil?" 

" I am sure he ia not a real devil. He is a Cantonese. 
Look at his dark hair and dark eyes. Look at his ears ! 
That face is not the face of a foreign devil, and those 
ears do not belong to a barbarian," " True ! But look 
at his nose ! That is not the nose of a Chinaman." 
That is only a specimen of the talk that was constantly 
going on among my hearers. But it mattered not ; the 
great thing was to get them to come together, let the 
motive be what it might. 

At the close of the first year's work nine adults had 
been baptised and three children. Of those nine two 
became native pastors, two became native evangelists, 
one became a school teacher, and one became the wife 
of one o( our native evangelists at Wuchang. The 
church at Kung-tien was a small one, but I doubt if a 
church BO small, even in England or Wales, has turned 
out SO many workers of such sterling worth. But this 
ia not all. Tens of thousands heard the Gospel for the 
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first time during the two years we lived at Kung-tien, 
and from that time till now it has been our constant joy 
to learn from candidiites for baptism that they trace 
their first impressions to the daily preaching carried 
on in that dark gloomy building more than forty-five 
years ago. 

Secular Woi-k. — During our last year at Kung-tien much 
precious time was given to secular matters connected 
with the eatablishment of the mission, such as pur- 
chasing land and superintending the ereetiou of buildings. 
We have to look after these things ourselves in China, 
and Mr. Wilson and myself spent hours every day in 
watching the workmen, in order to prevent their driving 
piles of two feet long instead of seven, and building 
hollow instead of solid walls. Our chapel was opened 
on the 19th of July, 1863, and I moved into my house 
on the 2'2nd of August of the same year. 

First the chapel, then the house.- — That chapel was not 
built with " the few remaining bricks." My beloved 
colleague never occupied his house, having died on the 
12th of August. Mr. Wilson was one of the most 
estimable of men. He possessed the heart of a genuine 
missionary, and would have made one of the best 
missionaries in China. He had been studying (he 
language with diligence and success ; but just as he 
became equipped for his life-work he was suddenly cut 
down, and I was left to carry on the work alone for the 
next two years and a half, when I was joined by Mr. 
Bryant. 

Our First Cliopel in Hupeh. — Our first chapel in Hupeh 
was called the Kia-kiai Chapel, being situated in the 
Kia-kiai street. Its position is central for the whole of 
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Hankow. It would have been impossible to pitch o^^^ 
spot better adapted for our purpose. The Eia-kiat 
Chapel is the first chapel ever put up iu Central China, 
and as such we have a peculiar affection for it. It is a 
very unpretentious building. It would not be thought 
much of in this land of magnificent c^ithedrals and fine 
churches. But the number of people who have heard 
the Gospel in that plain meeting-house for the first time 
is immense. It has also been the spiritual birth-place 
of not a fewot the best and most earnestjmen the Church 
in Central China can lioaet of. 

Breakini} New Ground. — Peeling that the miasion had 
been fairly eBtablished at Hankow, I began to look wist- 
fully in the direction of Wuchang, Hanyang, and other 
cities in the province of Hiipeh. Whilst living at 
Eung'tien I made an attempt to start a work in 
Wuchang, but failed through the machinations of the 
officials. At the close of 1863 I renewed the attempt, 
and after a bard fight of several months I succeeded in 
carrying my point. It was a signal victory, and a victory 
of great practical value to the missionary work in Central 
China. The aim of the officials was to keep the bar- 
barian out of the provincial capital and confine him to 
Hankow the Treaty port. Had they succeeded then it 
is highly probable that we should not have been able to 
gat into Wuchang for many years. But it was their 
turn to fail this time. On July 16th, 1864, the officials 
themselves handed the land over to me with all the deeds 
signed and sealed, and by April, 1665, the mission 
buildings, consisting of a chapel, two schoolrooms, s 
house for the native evangelist, and a small house for 
the foreign misaionary, were completed. The land aod 
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buildings cost about £500, and the entire sum was 
suhacribed by my friends in tbe Hankow community. 
Tbe whoie was a gift to Ihe Society. 

The Wucbang battle ie typical of tbe many battles 
fouRbt by ua in Central Cbina. From tbe year 1860 to 
tbe year 190(.>, almost every attempt to advance met with 
the most determined resistance. It was the pob'cy of 
the officials everywhere to restrict miBBinnary operations 
to the Treaty ports, and every effort to break through 
was frowned upon and sharply contested. The progress 
during this period was remarkable ; but it was in spite of 
much opposition and many trials. The eoDtest, how- 
ever, generally ended in the triumph of the missionary 
and the discomfiture of tbe mandarin. 

Mis'ioiiaries SfttUng in Wuchang. — Mr. Bryson took Up 
his abode in Wuchang in 1H67. and I settled there with my 
family in 1869. Mrs. John was tbe first foreign lady to 
live in that famous city. Our house was a small low 
building, consisting of three tiny rooms, and no verandah. 
It was neither commodious nor comfortable. In tbe 
summer it was unbearably hot, and whilst we lived 
in it we lost one of the loveliest of our children. 
Btill, of the many bapp; months I have spent in 
China, I look back upon the eighteen months spent 
in that little house aa among the happiest It was a 
•jreat joy to find ourselves in possession of the very capital 
of the prorince. 

We commenced work in Hanyang in 1867, and thus 
tbe three cities were, in spite of all opposition, occupied 
within six years of my arrival at Hankow, We began to 
work in Hiau-Kan in 1W76, and a noble work for God 
has been going on in that county for about thirty years. 
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Sinco thnt date, we have been taking poBsesaioD of one 
county aft«r another, anil now we are working in seven- 
teen of the sixty-nine counties into which Hupeh ia 
subdivided. 

The London Miasiojtary Society's Sphere in Hupeh. — 
The province of Hupeh is, as I have already said, more 
than 70,000 square miles in extent, and has a popnlation 
o( about 34,O(K),O00 aoule. It is much larger than 
Kngland and Walea, which is only 58,300 square miles. 
Eadi county, on an averse, is a little over 1,000 
•qatue miles in area, and the average population is about 
BOO.OOO souls. There is, however, a great diversity 
in the size and population of the counties. The seveo- 
teeu counties in which the London Missionary Society ia 
working have an area of about 17,000 square miles, and 
a population of about 9,000,000. Put together they have 
more than twice the area of Wales, and the popu- 
lation is about six times that of Wales. But the London 
Miasiouary Society's sphere in Central China is not con- 
fined to Hupeh. We are working in thirteen of the 
seventy-four counties into which Hunan is subdivided. 
We were working at one time in eighteen of those coun- 
ties, but have retired from hve in favour of other missions. 
Thus in Hupeh and Hunan we are working in thirty 
counties, having an area of about 30,000 square miles, 
and a population of about 18,000,000 souls. Some of 
J counties are occupied by the London Missionary 
Y alone, and some we share with other societies. 
And then there are several counties, in both Hupeh and 
Huuan, occupied by other societies in which the London 
Missionary Society does not work. And there are not a 
few oouutiea in both provinces in which no socieliy is 
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working. It is the ambition of the miBaionariea to take 
posBeBBiOQ of every county in Hapeh and Hunan, and to 
cover both provinces with mission stations. Our cry in 
Central China is, and has been from the beginning, 
Hnpeii for Christ ! Hunan lor Christ ! And we shall 
not rest til! the standard of the Cross is planted in all the 
cities of both provinces. 

Such is the extent of the London Missionary Society's 
sphere in Central China at present ; and I most devoutly 
hope that it will never grow less till the Chinese are able 
to take up the work themselves, and dispense with all the 
societies that are working there now. Moved by the Spirit 
of God, the missionaries have carried the flag in advance 
of the Churches, and there are some among the friends 
of the Society who would have them bring it back. But 
is this the time to call a retreat ? Never have our pros- 
pects been so bright ; never have our opportunities been 
so great ; never has God's blessing been resting so 
manifestly on our work. Did our friends know at what 
cost our triumph in China had been won, and could they 
realise the bearing of those triumphs on the ultimate 
conquest of China for Christ, they would not call a 
retreat at this time. 

The Work of the London Mmionani Society in Hupeh. — 
Let me now try and give you some idea of the work we 
are carrying on in Hupeh, When I arrived at Hankow 
in 1861, there was not, in connection with the Protestant 
Church, a single missionary or a single convert in all 
Central China. When I left Shanghai I left behind me 
all the missionaries and all missionary institutions. 
Looking from Hankow towards the east, the nearest 
missionary station was Shanghai i looking towards the 
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soath, the nearest station waa CAoton ; looking towards 
the north, ttie neaieet stattoo was Tientsin ; and looking 
towards the west, raeh a thing as a missionary station 
was not to be Been. Bat look at the present state of 
tiiiiigB- I ean only speak now of the work in connection 
wiih the Loodm Ujosiofiaiy Society. I do not ignore the 
■mxak done bj the other societies, bat I cannot speak 
of it OD thb oeeawo. 

In Hankow wa have four chapels, two hospitals — (His 
lor niMi and ooe tor women — a theological ooilega, a 
DonMl school, a medical school, a htg^ aebool, a training 
inlitntiao for women workers, and several day eohools 
lor boys and girls. Besides these four chapels, there is 
aeh^el, or preaching hall, attached to each hospital, 
where the Gospel is preached regalatly to the patients. 
And fiocb is the case with oar hospitals everywhere. 
[q VTachang we have two chapels, two hoepitals — one 
for men and one for women — a large boarding school 
lor girls, and two day scbools, one Ux boys and one 
for girls. In Hiaa-Kan we have two chapels, two 
hospitals — one for men and one for women — a training 
institation for women workers, day schools for boys 
and girls, and a leper home — ^the finest in China, I 
have been told. At Taau-Sbih we have two chapels, a 
boFpital for men and women, and two day schools for 
boyB and girls. At Hwang-pi we have a cbapel, a school 
lor boys and girls, and the prospect of a hospital which 
will rival the one at Hiau-Kan. 

The stations just mentioned are our luiid glationt in 
Hupeb, and manned by foreign missionaries. In con- 
nection with these head stations there is a large namber 
of branch stations. We have iu Hupoh more than one 
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boDdred bead stations and branch etationa ; and in 
Hnpeb and Hunan we bave about one hundred and 
fifty. 

There is a fact in connection with our buildings which 
I ought to mention. All the schools in the interior, and 
all the cbapeU, with one exception, have been paid for by 
the converts, the luissionariea, and the friends of the 
miasionariea. And the same may be said of all the 
sebools, the hoapituls, and nearly all the chapels in 
Hankow, Wuchang, and Hanyang. They have been 
gifts to the Society. 

The daily work carried on at the chapels, acbools, and 
hospitals is enormous. At nearly all the chapels the 
Gospel is preached for hours every day. Such is 
emphatically the case at Hankow. Hankow is a 
magnificent centre for public preaching. Poople from 
all the provinces are ever pouring into the place. 
Many of them attend the public preaching carried on 
daily at the chapels. Some listen attentively, purchase 
Christian books, and return to their distant homes in 
possession of a fair knowledge o! the truth as it is 
in Jesus. It is calculated that from 10,000 to 
20,000 people hear the Gospel every week at the 
various chapels connected with the different missions 
in Hankow, Wuchang, and Hanyang. Missionaries 
passing through Hankow often tell ua that they are 
astonished to meet with so many people in the interior 
who have heard the Gospel at Hankow. Though the 
daily preaching has been carried on steadily for 
more than forty-five years at Hankow, the congre- 
gations continue to be as good aa ever. As to our 
evening congregations, they are generally crowded. On 
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theee oceaaons the ch&pels are often crunmec 
polpit to door. 

And this constant preaching is not in vain. I i 
ofteo grecUly struck with the amonnt of knovledgt 
po oocooo d l^some of oar hearers, and am greatly cheered 
to teftTD that the knowledge possessed by them is to be 
ascribed to the daily preaching at the various c 
A large proportioD of oar converts have been brou^ 
into the fold in this way ; whilst the wideepread ] 
ledge of the tmth which is met with these days ama 
the people is to be ascribed largely to this agency. 

I will not speak of the daily healing at our hospita 
save to say that it has been a powerful agent for good iiT" 
Central China for more than forty years. Neither will I 
speak of the day schools. They also have had their 
place and have been valuable auxiliaries in connection 
with the all-important work of evangelising the Chinese 
in Central China. And I will not speak of the deep 
interest the missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society have taken in the important work of supply- 
ing China with a good, soond Christian literature. 
From the establishment of the Central China Iteligious 
Tract Society, in 1875, they have taken a leading 
part in its work, both as authors and distributors of 
its hteratore. 

From what I have said already, yon will infer that the 
missionaries in Central China do not confine their 
efforts to the three cities of Wuchang, Hankow, and 
Hanyang. Having so many out-stations to superintend 
and BO many groups of Christians to visit, we are com- 
pelled to do a great deal of missionary touring. Our 
plan is to stop at each pla( 
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where preach and eell books. This ie the most pro- 
ductive kind ot miBsionary touring, for by going over the 
same ground again and again the GoBpel has some 
chance of finding a lodgment in (he hearts and minde o( 
the people. We do Bometimea make long journeys. In 
1868 I completed a pioneering journey of 3,000 miles in 
the provinces of Hupeh, Szechwan, and Shen-si. I have 
made several other long journeys, and have had the 
privilege of preaching the GoBpel for the first time in 
some provinces, and in many a city, town, and village. 
But there ia not the aame necessity for these long 
journeys now ; because every province is at present 
occupied by miasionariea, and the most effective, 
as well aa the most economical, plan is to leave the 
work of each province to the workers who are in 
actual occupation, 

The mission in Central China has been a strong 
organisation evangelistically from the beginning ; and I 
trust it will never cease to be so. About ten years since 
we were made to feel that the time bad come when more 
attention should be paid to the educational department 
of our work. This department had not been wholly 
neglected ; but we felt that it needed further develop- 
ment in order to meet the demands of the times and the 
requirements of our rapidly growing Church. Much 
time was spent in thinking out an educational scheme, 
and procuring the means with which to make a start. 
There were many difBcultiea on the way ; but in 1899 
a beginning was made, and the result has been such as 
to fill our hearts with deep gratitude and boundless hope. 
The scheme includes primary schools and high schools 
tor boys and girls, a medical school, a normal school, and 





a theological college. The whole Bcheme is now in I 
operation, and every part ia instinct with life. Bat to 
work it properly and efficiently we want more men, and 
men specially qualified for the work. And we want 
proper buildings for the high school and medical school. 
The high school is now in building, and will in all 
probability be opened next year. 

I have no time to dwell on the importance of the 
mission's having in Central China a high-class educational 
institution at this time. The awaliening of China makes 
it absolutely necessary that we should )>e up and doing 
in this particular line of things. In the midst of the 
new life and development which we witness all around 
as, the Mission cannot afford to go to sleep. Our very 
existence will depend on our moving on in the line of the 
felt wants and deep cravings of the nation. The Church 
in China must be an educated Church, if it is to hold its 
own, and be a real power in the land ; and the children 
of the converts must be thoroughly educated in the 
modeiTi sense if they are to have a chance in the race of 
life. And thus we ought to do all in our power to 
influence the great educational movement of China for 
good, we ought to do all in our power to Christianise it, 
and this we can do only by turning out better scholara 
than the Government schools. Our normal schools, 
if properly worked, mijjht do a grand work in this 
respect. The missionaries in Central China, and indeed 
all over China, are deeply anxious about this matter. 
We fee! that we have arrived at a great crisis, and that 
the future of all the miasions in that Empire will 
depend on the way the crisis is met. 

Just a word with regard to results. When I anivi 
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at Hankow there was not, as I have already eaid, a 
flingle Protestant Christian in Central China. Now we 
have in Hupeh, in connection with the London Missionary 
Society, more than seven thousand Church members, 
and in Hupeh and Hunan about eight thousand, besides 
a large number of adherents. There have been baptised 
ID all, from the beginning, more than ten thousand. In 
some parts of Hnpeh, such as Hiau-kan and Hwang-pi, 
our converts are to be met with everywhere. All this 
refers to the London Missionary Society and its work 
in Central China. But there are other societies working 
there, and they have all been succeseful in bringing 
souls to Christ. The memberBhip connected with all 
the societies working in Hupeh and Hmian cannot be 
less than twelve thousand. But a vast amount of pre- 
paratory work has been going on in Central China. 
There are hundreds, nay thousands, standing somewhere 
between the two kingdoms, and we are constantly 
receiving members into our churches who have been 
halting between two opinions for years. 

Sovie Specimens of the Hupeh Christians. — Not all OUr 
converts are genuine, and all who are genuine are not all 
that we could wish them to be. But there are sterling 
men among them. Let me give yon a few specimens, 
and please take them as specimens of many more that 
might be given. 

There is Chu Shau-Ngan, the first Protestant Christian 
ever baptised in Central China. Mr. Chu was a native 
of Ngan-Huei province, but was at the time a refugee 
at Hankow, having had to leave his home on account of 
the disturbed condition of his native province, produced 
by the Tai-puig rebellion. \\'hen the Rev. Josiah Cox, 




of the Weeleyan Mission, came to Hankow, he applied to 
me for an assistant, and I handed to him this promising 
young man as a teacher of the language and a helper in 
preaching. Some time after, the troubles in bis native 
province quieted down, and the people began to return to 
their homes. Mr. Chu was an heir to the estate of his 
father and uncle, and would have been a comparatively 
wealthy man if put in posBesBion. He laid his claim 
before the guild of his native province located at Hankow, 
and they promised to consider it. They appointed a day 
for the bearing, and they said to Mr. Chu: "We have 
carefully considered your claim, and have come to the 
conclusion that the property belongs to you ; but before 
we can help you to get it you must give us a promise 
that you will cease worshipping the God of the foreigners, 
and give up faith in Jesus." And what was Mr. Cbu's 
reply? In a moment, and without the least hesitation, 
he said : "The property may go. I believe in Jesus, and 
shall worship Him all the days of my life." Mr. Chu 
was a young Christian then. He died some years ago a 
Christian of about forty years' standing. For many 
years he was a pastor and a faithful minister of Jesus 
Christ in connection with the Wesley an Mission at 
Wuchang. I say that Mr. Chu was not only a genuine, 
but a robust. Christian. And you must judge for your- 
selves as to whether I am "subject to a delusion or guilty 
of a fraud" in making that statement. 

There is Yu Ei-tang. He was received into the Church 
by me in 1868, when about sixty years of age. His path 
during the seven years which followed may indeed he 
compared to that of the shining light. He was a noble 
specimen of a Christian man. I saw no drawback in Itia 
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religiouB career. It is exceedingly difGcviU for a, China- 
man to break off eiUirely from many of the habits in 
which he has been brought up, and in which he is eo 
thoroughly rooted and grounded. But it is wonderful 
how this is done in some cases. Some of the converts 
seem to clear the chasm which yawns between the old 
and the new life in one bound, and become at once new 
men in Christ. Yu Ki-fang was one of these. His 
whole being was influenced by the truth from the 
beginning, and bis entire character was ennobled and 
piu-ified. His life seemed to me to be as spotless as that 
of any Christian I have ever met with, whether in China 
or out of China. In the infant Church at Hankow he 
was a great spiritual power. As a native assistant he 
commanded universal respect for his earnestnesB, dili- 
gence, and zeal. Every day, between the hours of twelve 
and tive, be was to be found at his post in the chapel. 
It was stimulating even to the missionary to witness the 
ardour and activity of Mr. Yii in the Master's service. 
It was his meat and drink to serve the Lord in Hia 
temple. During bis illness he enjoyed the profoundest 
peace and serenity of mind. He hod no apprehension 
with regard to the future. He was constantly telling 
those who came to see him that Jesus was his only hope, 
and that he had found in Him an all-sufficient Saviour. 
When asked by bis pastor how he felt in the prospect of 
death, he replied: "My sins are great; hut I have a 
great Saviour. I die embracing the Cross." His remains 
were borne to the little cemetery connected with the 
native church by the Christians themselves, though none 
of them were coolies. They seem to have looked 
upon the dust of the venerable Yii as too sacred to be 
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carried to its kat resting place by heathen cooIieB.* 
Shall we say that Yii Ki-fnng was not a Christian indeed? 
Bball we doubt as to whether he is or is not with 
Christ ? 

And there is Mr. Hiang, our native evangelist 
charge of the Iua-£iai Chapel for many years. 
Hiung's brother-in-law was one of the censors 
Peking, and a man of considerable influence. For some 
years be had been trying to induce Mr, Hiung to leave 
his work at the Kia-Kiai and join him at Peking, promis- 
ing to do all in his power to help him on. This 
temptation was resisted by Mr. Hiung in a way which 
reflected the greatest credit on him as a faithful servant 
ol Jesus Christ. At last there came a letter from bim 
to Mr. Hiung, making him a definite offer of a very 
lucrative post as the bead of an important caatora house in 
the province of Ngan-huei. Mr. Hiung brought the letter 
to me. I read it, and asked him what be was going to 
do. "You are in the wilderness witb Christ," I said. 
" The devi! is offering you wealth and official honour, the 
two things which the Chinaman covets most. What are 
you going to do ? " " I have fully made up my mind to 
decline tiie offer," was the instant reply. " Matthew left 
the customs to follow Jeaua ; Satan wants mo to leave 
Jeaus and follow the customs. That would never do." 
Mr. Hiung was receiving at the time not quite Tls.7 per 
month— Bay, at the rate of eichange, a little over £1 — as 
salary. This new position would have brought him 
Tls.100 per month of clean money, and the chance of 
multiplying this aum by three or four. Such a post in 
China is most lucrative. But Mr. Hiung declined the 
tempting offer without hesitation, and he did so in spite 
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of much opposition on the part of certain members of 
his family. His great difficulty was with his wile. 
Thongh a Chrietifto, she could not he brought to see 
things at once in quite the same light as her hushand. 
She pointed to their poverty as a reason why he should 
accept the offer. She pointed to the tact that he would 
be able to helpthe Church in his new position with money 
and influence. But Mr. Hiung was inflexible. Neverthe- 
less, he felt the trial of this opposition on the part of his 
wife very keenly. "Ah," said he on one occasion, "I 
understand the story of Eden better now." It was simply 
inspiring to hear Mr. Hiung tell hia experiences when 
passing through this time of trial. How many are there 
among our critics who would do what Mr. Hiung did 
ii placed in similar circumstances ? And yet we are 
told by these men that all the converts in China are 
rice Christians ! 

Let me give you one specimen more of the Hupeb 
Christians. There is Mr. Wang King-Fu. When Mr. 
Wang was received into our communion, in 1876, 
appeared to rae one of the most unpromising men ever 
admitted by us. By the grace of God he developed into 
one o£ the most saintly men I have ever seen in China. 
He was a man of prayer and an ardent student of the 
Bible. At the close of three years' service as an evan- 
gehst at Chung-King, Mr. Wilson wrote me a letter, 
giving me his estimate of Mr. Wang's character and 
worth. " If the Hankow Church," wrote Mr. Wilson, 
" had done nothing but turn out this one man, it would 
have been worth all the money and labour expended 
upon it." A heathen, who knew Mr. Wang intimately, 
summed up his character in one sentence : " There is no 
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waB living six miles ftway from all Chinese, wai 
all bis time to the foreign residents, and did nothing for 
the Chinese. Fortunately, the gentleman to whom our 
friend repeated (hia piece of information had just been 
to China, and had seen Mr. John in the midst of his 
work. He waa able to assure him that the story was 
a fabrication, that there was not a particle of truth in it. 
The tact is, my house is placed as near the Chinese ae 
possible, without being in their very midst. The Chinese 
are on one side of the street and I am on the other. It 
does not take me two minutes to walk from the gate of 
our compound to the mouth of one of the very busiest 
thoroughfares in Hankow. Had our friend been in 
China, and had he seen anything of Hankow and its 
vicinity, he would have known that Mr. John could not 
have lived six miles away from all Chinese, unless he had 
mastered the art of living in a balloon. As for doir^ 
nothing for the Chinese, why, I have given the Chinese 
more than fifty years of my Ufe ; and though I have 
tried to do my duty to tbe foreigners residing at and 
visiting Hankow, still the time devoted to them has 
been infinitesimal as compared with the time devoted to 
the Chinese. No doubt the man who told our friend 
this ridiculous story thought he was perpetrating a 
practical joke on a friend of missions. This is one 
instance, and I give it, not for my own sake, bat 
for the sake of the public, in order that they may 
see how utterly absurd these hostile reports are. 

Let me give another instance. A globe-trotter came 
to a missionary's bungalow in India in quest of 
entertainment. Tbe missionary received the traveller 
and gave bim his bedroom. There were only two rooms 
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in the bungalow, and the miaaionary slept that night on 
the verandah. The traveller in the morning took hia 
leave of his host, who had entertained him gratuitously, 
and went his way. Time passed, and the missionary 
received a letter from the secretai7 of hia mission, 
enclosing a letter from the globe-trotter, his former 
guest. The letter was a complaint to the directors 
against the missionary, who was charged with extrava- 
gant and luxurious living. " For," said the globe- 
trotter, " in the room where I slept there were a number 
of bottles of claret." The missionary, in his reply to the 
charge, said : " 1 deeply regret that my guest did not 
open the bottles and taste the claret. He would have 
found that the claret u-as ink.'" So much for the globe- 
trotter and his tales. 

Cheap Missioni. — I want to say a word or two on the 
cry for cheap missions. There are times when the cry 
is loud and imperious. Some years ago it was very much 
BO, and it looked for a while as if it was going to work a 
good deal of mischief. I have very little sympathy with 
that cry, and I sincerely hope that the wise men among 
you will not allow themselves to be influenced by it. If 
the missionaries sent out by you are men of the right 
stamp, if they are men called o£ God and inspired by His 
spirit, is it not for the Churches to do all in their power 
to so provide for their wants that they shall be placed 
above all anxiety with regard to things temporal ? 
Ought not the Churches to deem this a privilege and an 
honour ? The older societies are not giving too much to 
their missionaries ; and this I say with a perfect know- 
ledge of the missionary's life and needs. Some seem to 
look on the missionaries as so many paid agents, not one 
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of whom is serving God for nought. The; seem also 
jadge of a missioQ&rT'B vorth hj the smalloess of the 
salary he receives. This seema to be the one grand 
consideration which lifts a man above all snspicion. 
What bUndness • That there may be here and there a 
bread -an d-bntter missionary I will not try and disprove. 
That there may be a few, who, thouc;h earnest and sincere 
in their intentions have mistaken their calling, I am qnite 
willing to admit. That the missionaries, as a bodr, 
belong either to the one class or the other I utterly deny, 
and I know what I am talking aboot. My own colleagaes 
in Hopeh and Hunan are men of whom I am emphatically 
proad, and of whom the Society may well be proud. Tl 
missionaries, taking them all in all, are men called 
God to this high and holy ministry, to whom the wi 
itself is a joy, and whose one ambition is to serve the 
Lord Christ. To them the work is intensely real, and 
their devotion to it is sincere and true. Speaking for 
myself, I can say with the utmost sincerity that I would 
willingly give another fifty years to the missionary life ii 
I bad them to give, and the question of salary does not 
enter into the calculation at all. Salary or no salary, 
this is my work, to live in and to die in. 

Can you tell me which is the cheapest mission ? I 
will tell you. The cheapest mission is the mission which 
can keep its missionaries in life longest, and get out of 
them the best service which they are capable of rendering 
whilst permitted to hve. The policy of every society 
should be to so provide for its miBsionariee that they shall 
Uve as long as possible, enjoy the Itest possible health, 
and carry on their work with the best possible vigour. A 
missionary's success depends greatly upon the physical 
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and mental enerfjy he is able to put into hia work. 
Bliould be a man of force and impetus, possessing in 
a largo measure the power of communicating motion to 
others. The dynamic value of his work will depend upon 
the dynamic energy he puts into it. Bat to be a power 
in this respect he must be properly fed and housed, and 
hia wants must be bo provided for that he shall be able 
to work without distraction, and with happiness to him- 
self. The trials of the missionary life are heavy enough 
and numerous enough, without adding to the burden 
those which relate to eating, clothing, and housing. 

An Appeal to Young Men. — Are there any young men 
in our churches, colleges, and universities who are seeking 
an opportunity of investing their lives to the best 
advantage ? Let me advise them to make a choice of 
China and of God's work in China. They will find in 
that land abundant scope for any talent they may have, 
and for every talent they may have. Do they love 
preaching ? China calls for the very best preachers. 
Do they love teaching ? China calls for the most gifted 
educationists. Do they love writing? China calls for 
the ablest writers. Do they love the work of healing? 
China calls for the most skilful physicians. A man 
cannot be too good for China. The more highly qualified 
he is the better. There is not a missionary on the field 
who does not feel that he would be much more efficient 
as a missionary if more richly endowed as a man and a 
Christian. Our prospects in China have never been 
brighter than they are now, never so bright. There is a 
possibility of a new China right before us. There is no 
reason why China should not be evangelised before the 
close of this century. Everything depends on the Church. 
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" In perils by the heathen."— 2 Corinthians xi. 26. 

For many years Hnnan haa drawn much iiltention to 
itself. The prayers offpfed up on its behalf have been 
innumerable. It looked at one time aa if our priiyers 
were never going to he answered, as if the " Iron Gates " 
of Hunan were never going to open. But, thank God, 
the time to favour Hunan has come, and the hearts o( 
many are made glad. 

Hunan is a noble province. Its area is more than 
74,000 square miles, and its population is about 
21,000,000 souls. Of the eighteen provinces it is one of 
the richest — richest in mineral wealth, richest in 
navigable waters, richest in cultivated lands of exhaustless 
fertility. The area of the coal fields of Great Britain is 
estimated at 12,000 square miles, and the aggregate area 
of all the coal fields of the principal coal-producing 
countries in Europe is given by Professor Anstead at 
20,7*20 square miles. Now that of Hunan is estimated 
"3 square miU 
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'hat larger than that 



the whole of Europe, and 9,000 square miles larger 
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than that of Great Britain. And the coal ib of every 
kind and quality — lignite, anthracite, and bitumtnoua. 
And this ia not all. Side by eide with these immense 
coal beds we have iron ore and iron stone in rich 
abundance and of the best quality. The province is rich 
also in timber and stone. All the timber and granite 
stone used in the lower Yangtsze valley comes from 
Hunan. It is also a well-watered province. Its four 
principal rivers are fine streams. In many parts the 
scenery is very grand. The valley of the Siang ia 
exquisitely beautiful. It ia now more than twenty-six 
years since I visited the Siang valley for the first time. 
I fell in love with it then, and I have loved it ever since. 
At Heng-81ian you have the celebrated Nan-Yoh, one of 
the five sacred mountains of China, " with its seventy- 
two peaks, ten famous caves, thirty-eight springs, and 
twenty-five streams." Thus Hunan is a little kingdom 
in itself, and a very rich one, too. 

The people of Hunan are looked upon as comparatively 
hrave, manly, and straightforward. They have more 
character than the people of Hupeh. " Ilupeh men," 
say the Hunanese, " are made of bean curd, but the 
Hunan men are made of iron." The suppression of the 
Tai-ping rebellion is to be ascribed principally to the 
skill and the valour of the Hunanese. The great Tseng 
Kwo-fan, the deliverer of Nanking; the grand secretary 
Tso, the conqueror of Cashgar; and Peng, the famous 
admiral of the Yangtsze, were all natives of Hunan. At 
the close of the Tai-ping rebellion Hunan men were 
everywhere occupying the very highest posts as civil and 
military officers. And for years after there were living 
in the province itself a host of retired officials, many of 
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whom were mea of great influence on acconnt of their 
past Bervices to the state as well as by reason of their 
high official rank. All this tended to make the Hunanese 
proud, exclusive, and anti-foreign to a degree that is 
extraordinary even in China. The hatred of the foreign 
barbai-ian was a provincial characfceristic. The gentry 
and scholars of the province had been looking on Hunan 
as the palladium of the empire, and the ultimate 
expulaion of the foreigner was a fixed article in their 
creed. It was a real grievance to them to see ' 
foreigner showing his "impish head" inside their 
beautiful province, and it was their fixed policy to so 
embitter the experiences of the intruder as to make a 
second visit impossible. 

The Hunan Placards and Publications, — The method of 
procedure was generally something like this. As soon as 
a foreigner arrived at a place, placards were issued in 
great profusion by the gentry and scholars, in order to 
inflame the people and secure his immediate expulsion. 
Then an attack was made by the mob, and the unfortunate 
visitor had to beat a quick retreat. The placards evinced 
the intensest hatred. The charges brought against ua 
were simply monstrous, and the language was often too 
vile tor translation into any European tongue. Chris- 
tianity was represented as a system which aims at the 
subversion of all order and as the enemy of all virtue. 
The foreign teachers were denounced as perpetrators of 
the most unnatural crimes — crimes, as far as I know, 
that do not exist except in China. Some of the placards 
closed with the proposal that a band of men be engaged 
to waylay the foreigners who might visit the province, 
and to BO treat them as to render it impossible that they 
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should have the hardihood to return. " Should they 
come aeroBS & foreign devil," B&yB one of these ptaoards, 
" they must act as may be most expedient in the circum- 
stances, and rob him of his money, or strip him of bia 
clothes, or deprive him of food, or cut off bia ears or 
nose." Exciting placards were posted up in every city 
of Hunan by the hundreds and thousands ; and anonymona 
publications of the most inflammatory character were 
scattered over the whole province by the millions. Those 
publications bad for their authors men of education, 
position, and rank. For many years the notorious Chon 
Han, a man holding high official rank, was at the head 
of the Hunan reptile press, and some of the vilest and 
moat violent of its productions are to be ascribed to him. 
The effect of such a crusade on the popular mind may be 
easily imagined. In course of time the people were 
brought to look upon the foreigner, and dread the 
foreigner, as a veritable incarnation of everything that ia 
monstrous in nature and vile in morals. In my travels 
in Hunan I have met with people who seemed much 
surprised to find that, in spite of all they had heard to 
the contrary, I looked bo much like a human being. 
"Why! he is just like one of ourselves; only his 
clothes are different." Such exclamations I have 
often beard. 

My Firat Visit to Hunan. — In the early days, travelling 
in Hunan was extremely trying, and not without danger. 
On my first visit, in January, 1880, I had a narrow 
escape at Siangtan, one of the largest marts in the 
province. Mr. John Archibald, of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, was with me on this occasion. On our 
aiTival at the place, we went on shore and at once began 
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to preach and distribute books. The people at first were 
quiet and well behaved ; and among my bearers there 
were some who recognised me as a missionary whom 
they had seen and heard at Hankow. Presently certain 
officials made their appearance, and requested us to 
retiu'n to our boat, and come aiid meet the authorities 
who were awaiting us on board one of the gunboats hard 
by. There was no alternative but to go and talk matters 
over with them. And then our difficulties began. They 
tried to persuade us not to venture on shore again, as it 
might involve us in trouble and danger. Seeing that we 
were bent on going, they gave us their permission to do 
so, and promised protection, if we would only wait tUl 
proper arrangements were made for our safety. For 
some time messengers kept flying to and fro between the 
gunboat and the Yamen. At last our escort tui'ned up, 
and I heai'd one of the messengers from the Yamen tell 
the officer in charge of the escort that, if we went on shore 
he must see to it that when beaten we were not struck on 
the head. That is, " Beat them as much as you like, 
but don't kill them." While waiting, and when every- 
thing seemed to be ready for the start, there was a 
sudden cry of lire, followed by a loud beating of tire 
gongs. We looked out, and saw smoke and flames rising 
from the yard of a temple right in front of us. It 
turned out to be a mock fire, got up for the express 
purpose of drawing a crowd. The straw tiro soon died 
down ; but it brought together an immense concourse of 
people, who, finding that there was no fire to attend to, 
began to amuse themselves in reviling and pelting us. 
The shouts, " Beat the foreign devils, kill the foreign 
devils," became uncomfortably frequent and loud. To 
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avoid their miasilea we pulled out and aneliorej 
Diidatream ; aud, being now late in the afternooQ, we 
told the officials in charge of us that we would defer our 
lauding till the morrow. They expressed themselves as 
highly pleased with this wise reBolution of ours, and 
promised to be ready for ua at an early hour on the 
following day. We then retired into the boat, hopiug to 
spend a quiet night at Siang-tan. But it was not to be. 
Before the lapse of many minutes another tremendous 
shout greeted onr ears. We went out to see what it 
meant, and, to our unspeakable horror, we saw a big 
junk sweeping down upon us, filled with backets 
containuig unmentionable filth, and with men well armed 
with long-handled ladles. It was not difficult to take in 
the situation. It was their intention to pour tbis filth 
into our boat, and to dose us with it as well, this being 
one of the methods prescribed by the Hunan scholars 
and gentry to keep foreigners out of the province. That 
was an enemy with which we could not fight ; so without 
a second thought we got up both anchor and sail, and 
hurried away as fast as the wind and cm-reut could take 
us. We knocked at the gates of Chnngsha and Yochow 
on our way to Hankow ; hut found both cities absolutely 
closed against uh. 

My Second Visit to Hunan. — On my second visit, in 
1883, I was again accompanied by Mr. Archibald, and 
we passed through some bitter experiences at I'ochow 
and Lung-yang. Everything went well witli ua while 
travelling in Hupeh, but the moment we stepped into 
Hunan a great change for the worse took place. On our 
arrival at Yochow we were made to feel that we were in 
another world, and that we hud t<j deal with elements 
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very much leas controllable than those we hud left 
behind us in Hnpeh. We preached and sold booka in 
the saburbs without much difficulty, but no sooner did 
we enter the city than the cries beat and kiU began to 
reud the air. The pelting soon followed, and we were 
compelled to make a rush for the boat and be off. We 
left Yochow at once, crossed the lake, and reached 
Lung-yang late on the following day. 

Early on the following morning we went on shore and 
began our work of preaching and book distributing. 
For an hour or so everything went on very smoothly, 
and 1 thought that I bad never seen a people more in- 
offensive than the citizens of Lung-yang. But after 
awhile the placards began to make tbeii' appearance, 
denouncing the foreign barbarians and calling on the 
people to rise en masse and cast them out of the city. 
Boon an immense crowd gathered around us, and it was 
growing every moment more and more excited. The 
situation was becoming dangerous, and there was nothing 
for U8 but to go and see the magistrate. We went in 
search oi the Yamen, and, with the help of the children 
who were foUowing in the crowd behind, we managed to 
find it. The grown up people, some from fear and some 
from spite, positively refused to give us any help in the 
matter. At the Yamen an attempt was made to shut us 
out, and then, when we got in, to persuade us to leave 
without seeing the magistrate. After long waiting and 
much quibbling on the part of the underlings, the great 
man made bis appearance. We were not with him many 
minutes before we discovered that the placards had been 
written in the Yamen itself, and that the men who carried 
them about the city and posted them on the city wolla 
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and gates were Tamen runners. In fact, the entire j 
had been hatched iii the Yameu by the gentry, with the 
magigtrate himself at their head. Very soon the targe 
square in front of the Yamen became crowded with an 
excited mob. The gentry and the magistrate bad buc- 
ceeded in rousing the (ears and rage of the people to a 
pitch which no ordinary method could control. The one 
cjuestion now waa how to get back to our boat and away 
from the place without further molestation. The magis- 
trate himself felt the gravity of the situation, and sent 
for a detachment of braves from a camp hard by to escort 
ua to our boat. We owe it to these men that we reached 
our boat without being Berioualy injured, perhaps 
murdered. Even with this strong guard we e8cai)ed 
with difficulty. One strong fellow, a perfect cut-throat 
in appearance, made a rush at me in the street, and 
would have laid me prostrate in the gutter but for the 
intervention of the braves in charge. He had a stout 
iron bar in bis right hand, and this he tried to bring 
down on my head twice. The braves, however, were on 
the alert, and the blows were warded off. The boat was 
reached at last, and we left the place at once. Any 
attempt at delay would have led to an assault on the 
boat, and that would have landed us in inextricable 
difficulties. 

We proceeded up the river as far as Chang-teh, one of 
the largest cities in the province, with the hope that we 
might be allowed to enter and carry on our work witbin 
its walls. Not an official, however, would come near ub, 
and the Prefect told us positively that he could not pro- 
tect us. His letter convinced ua that nothing could be 
done in that part of liunan at that time, so ne returned 
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to Hankow somewhat dieappomted, but by no meana 
discouraged. We continued to do all in our power for 
Hunan. Colporteurs and evangelists were sent to the 
province frequently, and they did good work in a quiet 
way, but it was hardly safe for the foreign missionary to 
attempt work there. The anti-foreign sentiment grew in 
intensity during the nest decade, and the anti-foreign 
Press became more and more active and violent. It was 
after the lapse of fourteen years that I paid my nest visit 
to Hunan. 

My Thb-d Visit to Hunan.— My third visit, in 1897, 
was Full of incident and strange e^tperiences. I had for 
my travelling companion the Rev. C. G. Sparbam, one 
of my colleagues in the Hankow Mission. Our main 
object in going to Hunan this time was to visit a group 
of Christians at Hengebow, a large and important city in 
the Siang valley, and distant from Hankow, by boat, 
about 480 English miles. About twelve years ago a 
young man, named Wang Lien-King, was baptised at 
Hankow. He was at the time in the employ of a Hunan 
official residing at Hanyang. Soon after his baptism, 
the choice of renouncing bis faith in Christ or giving 
up bis situation was placed before him. Without a 
moment's hesitation he chose the latter, and returned to 
his native home at Hengebow. There, as a self-sup- 
porting evangelist, Mr. Wang began at once to work tor 
God, and the result was the ingathering of an interesting 
band of Christians in this the most anti-Obristian pro- 
vince in the Empire. Such was the beginning of the 
London Missionary Society's work in Hunan, and our 
chief aim in visiting Hunan on this occasion was to see 
that work and help it on. We hoped that we might be 
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permitted to enter Chaogsba, the provincial capita 
our way to Hengchow, but that was a mere hope, and 
we built nothing upon it. Ab to Hengchow, we had 
no doubt whatever as to the heartineBs of the reception 
awaiting ub there. One of the chief gentry of the place, 
a Bon of a late Governor of Canton, and a man of con- 
aiderabte local influence, had sent me a cordial invitation 
to come and visit him, and went so far as to say that he 
would be glad to have me as his guest during my stay at 
Hengchow. Ab we drew nigh to the city our hearts 
throbbed with high hopes and glowing visions. We 
were going to a place prepared for us, as we thought. 
With tbe people we were going to have pleasant timee. 
and delightful intercourse with the converts. We bad 
no apprehenaioa of a repulse at Hengchow, Imagine, 
then, our disappointment when, on our arrival at the 
place, we found a large crowd of ruffians standing on the 
left bank of the river, all armed with stones and mud, 
and waiting our approach. No sooner did we come 
within reach of their missiles than the cursing and 
pelting began. We hastened to cross the river, and 
made for the anchorage in the immediate vicinity of the 
Bible depot, where several gunboats were stationed and 
under whose protection we wished to place ourselves. 
We Bent our cards to the naval officer in charge of the 
gunboats, and hoped he would give us the needful help. 
He, however, took but little notice of us. He sent one 
of his gunboats to anchor alongside our boat, but be 
declined to pay us a visit, or send his card eveu. Then 
we knew that mischief was brewing. Nevertheless, we 
had a quiet night, for which we were very tbankfal. 
Early neit morning the gunboat moved off, and 1 
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space between the shore and ourselves waa cleared for 
action. Then the hooting and pelting began. For 
bours the stones kept falling on the root of our boat like 
hail. Crash went the window glass, crash went the 
crockery, and for a time it looked as if the boat itself 
was about to be smashed up. The Bible depot waa 
attacked and looted. Books, clothes, and furniture were 
stolen. Ail this was going on in the presence of the 
magistrate, but he did not interfere. A number o! 
soldiers were on shore when the raiding and i)elting 
were going on, but they did nothing to prevent either 
the one or the other. It was my impression then that 
they were acting as instigators all the time, and I have 
no doubt of it now. 

Matters were now hastening to a crisis, and we felt 
that a decisive step must be taken at once. We had to 
think of the safety of the converts as well as of our own. 
So, addressing ourselves to the naval oEScer, we said : 
"Can you, or can you not, protect us? If you can, do 
BO, and put a stop to this dangerous pelting. If you 
cannot, please call a gunboat and have as escorted down 
the river." "I cannot protect you here," was the reply, 
" but I will give you two gunboats to take you down to 
Siang-tan." He thereupon gave his orders, and in less 
than five minutes we found ourselves between two gun- 
boats moving down the stream. 

Unfortunately for us, Dr. Wolfe, a German scientist, 
had been to Heiigchow a few days before us, and bad 
managed to arouse the animosity of the officials and the 
people. Our difliculties sprang in a measure from this 
cause. But the viain cause was the bitterly anti-foreign 
spirit and policy of the Taotai, the highest official at 
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Hengcliow. When the naval officer eaid that he eonld 

not protect us, he spoke the eimpte truth, for he had 
received hia orders from his superior, and the orders 
were to the effect that 'we must not be protected at 
Htnijchow. 

An Inlerestiiig Story. — Now for an interesting story. 
On our arrival at Hengchow several converts came to 
see us, and we were told by their leader, Mr. Wang 
Lien-King, that there were between twenty and thirty 
candidates waiting to be baptised at the place. We felt 
that we could not return to Hankow without seeing 
something of these neophytes. Having drifted down the 
stream about two miles, we ordered a halt for the night. 
Some of the candidates were with us on board at the 
time, and others soon followed. The question of their 
baptism came up, and it was soon found that it could be 
solved only in one way. They begged us to baptise 
them. We called iheir attention to the circumstances 
in which tliey and ourselves were placed, and suggested 
delay. " You see," we said, " that we cannot protect you 
in the event of difficulties springing up. We are driven 
out of the place and are helpless to protect ourselves. 
What could we do for you should an attack be made on 
you ? Had you not better wait awhile and seriously 
count the cost before taking this important step ? " " We 
have waited long," was the reply, " and we cannot allow 
you to return without baptising us. We are not afraid 
of the consequences. Please administer to us the rite of 
baptism, and admit us into your fellowship." After 
some consultation with each other we resolved to comply 
with their wishes. We examined them carefully, and 
were delighted to find how well they had been taught by 
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Mr, Wang. We could not but feel that it was a brave 
thing on their part to identify themselves with us in the 
circumstances in which we were then placed. The 
examination over, we had a service, at which Mr. Sparhatn 
and myself preached, and at the close of which the rite 
of baptism was administered to thirteen men. In the 
circumstances nothing could be done for the female 
converts. To allow them to come on board the boat 
would have been suicidiil, and to vtmt them at their 
homes would have been impossible. Some of the 
converts were away in the country and could not have 
been present. It was to us joy unspeakable to admit 
these thirteen into our communion. We have many 
Hunan men in the Churcb, baptised at Hankow and 
elsewhere; but these thirteen were, so far as I know, 
the first baptisms ever witnessed in Hunan itself. That 
day, the 6th of April, 1897, the forty-second anniversary 
of my ordination at Swansea, I shall never forget, and 
that evening I can never forget. It was a glorious 
ending to a very stirring day. If there ever has been a 
Bethel in this world, surely our boat was a Bethel that 
evening. 

After the service we sat down together to a feast 
provided for us by the Hengehow Christians, Though 
we did not eat it at the city, as was originally intended, 
we ate it in sight of the city. " Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies ; Thou hast 
anointed my head with oil ; my cup runneth over." 

We did not leave our anchorage till the morning of 
the 6th. We stayed on in the hope that the magistrates 
would put matters right, and ask us to return to the 
city. We were also anxious to reopen the Bible depot 
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and put a man in charge. Tbis we mana;^ la accom- 
plish. But no invitation to return came, though ve did 
all in our power to procure it. We &tarted early on the 
8th, and reached Hankow late on the 16th, having been 
away twenty-eix days in all, and travelled about 900 
English miles. 

Mr/ Fourth Vitit to Hunan. — My fourth visit to Hunan 
was in the spring of 1899, and it was the first I'isit on 
which I was made to feel that my life was not in danger. 
I was accompanied by my colleagues, Messrs. Sparhaui 
and Greig. Though the missionaries were driven anav 
from Hengchow, the native agents were allowed to 
remain and to carry on their work without molestatioQ. 
Mr. Peng Lan-Seng was sent at once from Hankow lo 
join the band of workers at Hengchow. Our main object 
in visiting Hunan this time was to inspect Mr. Peng's 
work, and to do what lay in our power to help it on. 
The accounts which had reached us of the work were so 
glowing that I thought it best to say nothing about it till 
I had seen it with my own eyes. Well, I saw it, and I 
can truly say that the picture drawn by Mr. Peng and 
others was not an exaggerated one ; on the contrary, the 
reality exceeded our most sanguine expectations. We 
found ourselves, notwithstanding ail that had been said, 
not prepared for what we saw and heard. 

The journey itself was in every way a remarkable one. 
The round trip was 1,076 English miles. We travelled 
926 miles by water and 150 by land. From first to last 
we were treated with the greatest courtesy and eonsidera- 
tion by the local officials. They did all in their power to 
protect us and make the visit a x^leauant one to us. For 
this we were mainly indebted to Cbang Chih-Tung, the 
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Viceroy of Hapeh and Hunan, and to H.B.M.'8 Consul- 
General, Sic Pelham L. Warren. But for the kindness 
of the Consul-General in bringing our ease before 
the Viceroy, and the stringent orders aent by the 
Viceroy to the Hunan officials with regard to our comfort 
and safety, the journey would have been a very different 
one. The local authorities were, everywhere and always, 
all attention, and consequently the people were quiet and 
inoffensive. In passing from place to place we visited 
some cities and many towns and preached to thousands 
of people who had never heard the Gospel before. Some 
of the congregations were very large, and the rowdy 
element was not always absent ; but we encountered no 
persecution anywhere, nor even trials of any kind. In 
China the eyes of the people are on ihe officials, and 
their conduct towards us depends on what they suppose 
to be the mind and policy of the officials with regard to 
us. On this occasion there was no mistaking of the 
official mind, and hence the friendly attitude of the 
people. 

The warm-heartedness and unfeigned kindness of the 
converts made the journey a very pleasant one to us. 
The Christians everywhere gave us a right royal recep- 
tion. The fearlessness, warmth, and generosity of the 
Hunan converts struck us as something remarkable, and 
made a deep impression on our minds. The multitude 
of candidates for bftptittm also astonished us, and the 
character and manly bearing of many of them filled our 
hearts with gratitude and hope. Many of them reminded 
as not so much of the neophyte as of the long-tried and 
experienced Christian. 

The admission of so many Hunuoese to Church 
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leUowship added a deep mterest to the journey. 
were baptised in all 192 pereons, of whom ITS were a 
believere. We might have baptiBed hundreds more, j 
there were many hundreds of candidates ; but it f 
to us that we could not be too careful in regard to this 
matter at the initial stage of the work in Hunan. The 
173 adult believers were admitted only after careful 
examination, and they may be regarded as the very 
pick of the candidates who came before us. 

Another event of deep interest to us was the setting 
apart of six evangelists for six of the most imiwrtant 
BtatiouB, One was set apart tor Chanfiaha, one for 
Biangtan, one for Heng-shan, one for Heogchow, one 
for Lei-yang, and one for Sin-Sbih-E.iai. All of these men 
had been actively engaged in Christian work for some 
time ; but it was on this occasion they were formally set 
apart for the oQice. In addition to these six evangelistB, 
four men were set apart for colportage work, and 
definitely appointed to four definite spheres, which they 
were to visit regularly and work systematically. Their 
circuits unitedly covered seven prefectures, all situated 
in and around our sphere of infiuence in the Slang 
valley. 

One of the most important events connected with this 
journey was the procuring of houses at Changsha and 
Siangtan for missionary purposes. We were particularly 
gratified with our success at Siangtan, the place from 
which Mr. Archibald and myself were so ignomiuionsly 
driven away in 1880. It was the next tliinj^ in point of 
importance to our success at Cbang-sha. The bouse ifl 
an immense building, and well situated in one of the 
most important thoroughfares. It was not put up for 
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less than seven or eight thoasand taels. But, alas ! a 
concubine of the owner had committed eiiicide in ib, and 
launted house. No one would live in it, 
and they were glad to let ua have it for about a thoueand 
taela. Ghosts in China have often rendered ua valuable 
service. 

It n'as, as I have already stated, on Tuesday, April 6th, 
1897, that Mr. Sparham and myself were pelted out of 
Henguhow by a furious mob. That waa a dark day. 
Little did we think then that it would be our privilege to 
aee, within ao short a time, what we aaw on this event- 
ful journey. That repulse looked at the time like a 
failure ; but we know now that it was not a failure, but 
a link, and a very important link, in the chain of events 
which has led up to the present state of things in Hunan. 
But Hunan was not open. It was opening, but not 



My Fifth Visit to Hunan. — In the autumn of 1899, 
accompanied by Mr. Greig, I paid my fifth visit to Hunan. 
Our object in visiting the province at that time was to 
pui-chase land and houses at Yoehow, with a view of 
establishing a head station there in connection with the 
London Missionary Society. I have already apoken of 
my triala at Yoehow. Other miBaionaries had visited 
the place since that date, and all had but one tale to 
tell. One brother was atoned to the river bank, and 
managed to eacape only by rushing into the stream and 
swimming to hia boat. In the paat Yoehow was looked 
upon as one of the most anti-foieign and anti-Christian 
cities in Hunan. All this is now changed, and so great 
was the change when I visited it in 1899 that I found it 
impossible to realise that it waa the same Yoehow. 
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When walking through the Blreets of the city I often 
stood still and asked myself: "Can this be Yochow?" 
I found it difhcnlt to believe my eyes and ears. It 
seemed too good to be true. The city magistrates gave 
us a most cordial reception. The district maijistrate was 
the same man who treated Mr. Sparham and myself bo 
rudely in 1897. We found him completely transformed. 
He treated us on this occasion with the utmost courtesy 
and friendliness. The people could not have behaved 
themselves better than they did. No stones were thrown 
after us, no opprobrious epithets were hurled at ue, and 
no black looks were to be seen anywhere. We walked 
about in every direction, both inside and outside the 
city, and found the people perfectly friendly. As to 
houses and land, the people were not only willing, but 
extremely ansious, to sell. More than twenty offers 
were definitely made, and we went to see more than ten. 
It was diflaeult to make a choice in the midst of so many 
offers, but we succeeded at last in fixing on one of the 
best sites in the place. The deeds were taken to the 
district magistrate to be stamped, and he not only 
stamped them, but did so without charging the usual 
Yamen fees^ — in order, as his grandson lold us, to show 
his good feeling towai'ds us. He also issued a very 
satisfactory proclamation, explaining the object of our 
coming, and calling on the people to treat us with con- 
sideration and respect. Kuch was my experience at 
Yochow on this my fifth visit to Hunan. I need not add 
that I returned to Hankow with a heart full of gratitude 
and praise. 

Mr. Feng Lan-8eng was left behind to superintend the 
work thai had lo be done on the houses just bought, in 
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order to fit them for the use of the Mission. As soon a,B 
they were ready, our two iniBsionarias, Mr. Greig and 
Dr. Peake, left Hankow and settled at Yochow. In 1902 
we retired from Yocfaow in favour of the American 
Reformed Church, and Mr. Greig and Dr. Peake moved 
on to Hengchow, where they have been ever since. But 
Hunan was not open. It was opening, hut not open. 

My Si^lh Visit tn Hunan. — My sixth visit was in May, 
1900, just before the Boter uprising. I visited Yochow, 
Changsha, and Siangtan, and was much pleased with 
what I saw of the progress of work at the three places. 
But 1 had no idea of the terrible times that were at 
band. The storm was gathering, and its mutterings 
were distinctly heard in the north. In Central China, 
however, everything was quiet when I left Hankow for 
Hunan. 

Let me give a bird's-eye view of the missionary work 
in Hunan at the close of the year 1899. In the south, 
OQ the Canton border, in the Lin-wu district, the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission had one station. In the east, 
on the Kiangsi border, in the Cha-ling district, the 
China Inland Mission had one station. At Changteli, in 
the west, the Alliance Mission, the Cumberland Mission, 
and the China Inland Mission had each a station. The 
work of the London Missionary Society lay mainly in the 
Siang Valley. It had already extended into nine coun- 
ties, or districts, and in these counties there were seven 
central missioD stations and ^fteen branch stations. 
We had taken possession of, and were holding property 
in, seven walled cities. There were in all twenty-three 
places of worship, of which sir were provided by the 
Bociety and seventeen hy the converts themBelves. At 
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and aroand the various mission stations there were sbont 
two hundred baptised Christians and a large number of 
inquirers. Over all this work there were two foreign 
missionaries, and seven paid native evangelists. Among 
the evangelists the moat prominent was Mr, Peng Lan- 
Seng, who during the preceding two or three years had 
proved himself to be a real apoetle to his people. I 
think you will agree with me that this was a very 
remarkable growth. But Huuan was not open. It was 
opening, but not open. 

Mjf Seventh Visit to Hunan. — My seventh visit to Hunan 
was in April, 1901, accompanied by Messrs. Sparham 
and Greig. We went to Changsha by one of the ordinary 
steamboats running between Hankow and that city. 
From Siangtan we were conveyed up to Hengcbow in the 
Governor's private steam launch. The suppression of 
the Boser movement bad made a deep impression on the 
popular mmd, and wrought a great change in the official 
attitude. Our reception by the authorities everywhere 
was most enthusiastic. At Changsha, Siangtan, and 
Hengcbow, they overwhelmed ua with kindaesa. We 
had abundant opportunity for preaching to large and 
attentive audiences, and our bearts were filled with joy 
and gratitude to God as we observed the growth of the 
work in spite of the fierce trial through which it bad 
passed. We moved freely among the people of Heng- 
cbow, and were received everywhere with every mark of 
respect. We went to see the site on which our chapel 
stood before its demolition in July, 1900 ; and there we 
found the bare ground and nothing else. There was not 
a stone or a brick or a bit of timber to be seen. The 
whole building had heeu pulled down, and everything in 
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the shape of materials carted away. We foond the same 

state of things at Hengslian ; and we were told that 
Buch was the state of things at all our stations in the 
Hengchow prefecture. The London Missionary Society 
had in that one prefecture between twenty and thirty 
places of worship. All, without a single eiception, were 
completely destroyed. In this, as in most things, the 
Hunanese had shown their thoroughness. Tliey do not 
do things by halves. The Sunday spent at Hengchow 
was a day never to be forgotten. A goodly number of 
Christians, residing in the country round about Heng- 
chow, had heard of our arrival, and they came in to 
see us. We had two services, at both of which Mr. 
Sparham, Mr. Oreig, and myself preached. At the close 
of the morning service twenty-eight persons were baptised, 
and at the close of the afternoon service nine more were 
added to their number. Though many of the Christians 
bad suffered terribly during the Boxer trouble, none of 
them seemed to cherish a spirit of revenge. It was 
very interesting to listen to their tale of suffering ; but 
still more interesting to learn that in the hour of trial 
they were able to manifest the Christian spirit so fully. 

The one great fact impressed upon our minds on this 
journey was this : Hunan is open. I had longed tor many 
years to be able to pen that sentence of three words, but 
could not do so till this visit. Once and a<;ain I had 
said, during the previous tour years, that Hunan was 
opening, but never till then was I able to say that it was 
actually open. Need I say that I returned to Hankow 
with a heart full of joy and gratitude as I tliought of the 
preat things which the Lord had done in and/or Hunan ? 

The Governor kindly gave us his steam launch 



to take J 



ua back to Hankow. The ronnd trip to Hengchow ani"* 
back is about 900 English miles, and we did it in two 
weeks. Without the launch it would have taken ns sii 
or seven weeks. We called on the Governor and thanked 
bim for all his kindness. He seemed glad to see us, and 
was very friendly and courteous. Before the crisis of 
1900 he was supposed to be strongly anti-foreign in his 
sympathies and policy, and be may have been bo. The 
experiences of the year, however, were an eye-opener to 
him, as well as to many more, and we found him very 
obliging, and willing to further our interests in every 
possible way. 

The Changska Deed. — The Changsha Deed has a his- 
tory, and a tew words in regard to it may serve as an 
illustratioii of the change which had come over the 
official attitude in Hunan. It takes us back to the 
remarkable journey which was made by Mr, Sparham, 
Mr. Grelg, and myself in Hunan, in April and May of 
1889. On that journey we spent two days, April 27 and 
28, at Changsha, receiving the officials and discussing 
various points of interest with them. The first point 
that came up was that of our admission into the city. 
They at once allowed our right to enter, but begged us 
not to press it, on account of the ei ami nation a that were 
going on at the time. The second point was that of pro- 
curing a house at Changsha for missionary purposes. 
Seeing that entering the city would amount to nothing 
more than being carried into it and out of it in a closed 
chair, and that in the dark, we came to the conclusion 
that it would be our wisest policy to give up the first 
point, if by so doing we could secure the second. So we 
told them that, though we were anxious to enter the 
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city, we would not press our right to do so if they would 
give ua permiBaion to purchase a houae at Changsha, 
fltamp the deed in the event of our finding a seller, and 
protect the mission when once established. The proposal 
was no sooner made than they jumped at it, thinking, 
no doubt, that any effort put forth by ua to procure a 
house at Changsha would be labour lost. But, fortu- 
nately, we had found a man who was willing to sell, and 
be was in the boat at the time, listening to the conver- 
sation between the officials and ourselves. No sooner 
did they leave tlie boat than our friend expressed himself 
ss perfectly satisfied and quite prepared to complete the 
bargain. The deed was written out there and then, and 
the earnest money paid. Having thus purchased the 
house, we sent word to the ofiicials to inform them of 
the fact, and to request them to stamp the deed with the 
official seal according to promise. For this, however, 
they were not prepared. The tact is, they never 
expected us to succeed, and they never expected that 
their promise should be taken as serious by us. On 
the following morning we waited some hours to see if 
any action would be taken by them, but not a man among 
them came near ua. The district magistrate sent his 
card, but would do nothing more. I sent my card to 
the military officer in charge of the city, and who on the 
previous day had professed great friendliness ; but he 
went BO far as to return my card, and thus add insult to 
injury. Later on, however, a messenger was sent by 
him to say that though nothing could be done at that 
time, the matter would be taken up and put through on 
our way back from Hengchow. Another empty promise, 
of couree. On our way back we called at Changsha 
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again, and made another attempt to get the deed stampi 
Mr. Peng took it to the Yamen and asked the magistrate 
kindly to fulfil his promise and stamp it with hia official 
seal. The magistrate took the deed and kept it, telling 
Mr. Peng that he would return it after cooBuIting the 
higher officials. This was on the 29th of May, 1899. 
Thu8 began a fight between ourselves and the Changsha 
officials over the precious bit of paper, which lasted nearly 
two years. The English Consuls at Hankow gave us 
every help in their power, but to no avail. The Changsha 
officials had made up their minds to keep us out of the 
city, and we had made up our minds to get in, and so the 
fight went on. They fought hard, and but for the 
troubles of 1900 would have succeeded in carrying on 
the fight for some years longer. The Hengcbow riot, 
however, supplied us with the very leverage we needed 
in order to deal effectively with them and gain our point. 
It was a long fight and a hard one, but it ended in a 
great triumph for the missionaty cause in Hunan. The 
deed was stamped in February, 1901, and seat to Mr. 
Peng, with the request that it might be respectfully 
forwarded to us. I received it on the 19th of March. 
The sight of this document, I need hardly say, made my 
heart glad. No foreigner had ever held property in 
Changsha till then. Even the Boman Catholics had not 
succeeded in gaining a footing in that famous city. We, 
however, did succeed, and that with the full cognisance 
and permission of the city officials, both higher and 
lower. It was about twenty years since I saw Changsha 
for the first time. During the whole of the intervening 
period it was one of my great ambitions to establish a 
mission at that splendid centre. For years there was 
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nothing m tbe outlook to inspire hope. At ons time it 
looked hopeless. Thank God, it is now, acd baa bees 
tor some years, an accomplished fact. 

■ My Eighth Fisit to Hunan. — On this visit I was accom- 
panied by Dr. Peake and Mr. and Mrs. Greig. The special 
object of this trip was to open the chapels that had been 
rebuilt at Hengchow and Hengshan, and to transfer 
the headquarters of the Mission from Yochow to Heng- 
chow, the work having developed much more rapidly and 
extensively in and around the latter place. It had also 
become a perfectly safe place for residence, which was 
net the case when we started at Yochow. Soon after 
leaving Yochow I bad a severe attack of dysentery, and 
was in pain and discomfort all the way. At one time I 
hardly expected to see Hankow again. But I was 
greatly cheered by what I saw. The chapel and houses 
put up by Mr. Feng astonished me. He had written me 
glowing accounts of them, but I was not at all prepared 
to see such fine buildings. The Sunday congregations 
were another surprise. The large chapel was simply 
crammed with converts and inquirers. We had fifty- 
three baptisms, and had to put off several of the candi- 
dates until another time. The officials and scholars vied 
with each other in showing us kindness. We were 
invited by the gentry and scholars to visit the famous 
Stone-drum College at Hengcbow, from which Dr Wolfe, 
in 1897, was driven away, barely escaping with his life. I 
spent my seventieth birthday at Hengcbow on this 
occasion, and the officials insisted on giving me a feast. 
I was not fit to go, but I thought it best to show my 
appreciation of their kindness, so I promised to come 
and sit with them, though I could eat nothing. The 
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Taotai, Si Tung, made a congratulatory speech < 
occaBion, and I tried to reply. It wae a happj time, 
and bad I been well I ehould have eDJojed it greatly- 
Oo leaving Hengchow we were loaded with presenta of 
many kinds. On our way down the river we called at 
Hengahan and Slangtan, and opened the cbapela at both 
places ; but I was not fit for work, and could do little 
more than show my face and congratulate the brethren. 
We called at Chaugaba and held services there. When 
the Governor was told of my condition, be sent very kind 
mesgages, and wired to Yochow, ordering bie eteam 
launch to be held in readiness for me on my arrival, and 
take me to Hankow. This was a journey never to be 
forgotten. I never reaUsed more vividly than I did on 
tbis journey that the Kingdom of God was In Hunan. 

My Ninth Vigit to Hunan . — My ninth visit was in May, 
1902, accompanied by Mr. Sparham. Our object in 
going this time was to open the chapel at Changaha. 
The chapel was opened on June let. Mr. Bparham 
preached in the morning, and I in the afternocm. 
Reprebentatives of all the missions were present At 
the close of the afternoon service nine persons were 
baptised. This was, to both Mr. 8parbam and myself, 
a day of unspeakable gladness. Many longings were 
gratified on that day, and many prayers answered. 
Changsba is the most important centre in Hunan, and 
one of the most beautiful cities in the Empira For 
many years it was the heart of the anti- foreign and anti- 
Christian movement in Central China, whose influenoe 
was felt in every part of the eighteen provinces. To 
open this httle sanctuary in Chav<i»ha — that mi/stcrwut 
Changsha, that bitterly hustilc Chaugsha— was felt by as 
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both to be a privilege indeed. "Bless the Lord, my 
Boul; and all that is within me, bless His holy name." 
It was not difficult to joiu the Paalmiat in so praising 
God on that day. We called at Stangtan uu the same 
trip, and both Mr. Sparham and myself preached to large 
congregations of converts. At the close of the morning 
service seven adult believers were baptised. 

My Tenth VitU to Hunan.— My tenth visit was in May, 
1903, accompanied by Mr. Sparham. On this visit we 
called on the Governor, Chau Erh-Sun, and gave him a 
copy of our chapel rules, which we had just drawn up. 
On the following day the Governor returned the call, and 
Baid : " I have been reading your chapel rules, and I am 
exceedingly pleased with them. If these are your prin- 
ciples and practices, then multiply your chapels as fast 
as you can. The more the better, and the faster the 
better." Governor Chau is a very upright official, and one 
of the most pleasant men I have met in China. Unfor- 
tunately for Hunan he was soon recalled to the North, 
where he has been occupying some high and responsible 
posts. On this visit to Changsha, Chang King-Yiin, a 
military official, gave us $200 towards the erection of a 
chapel in Siang-Hiang, his niitive city. We paid a visit to 
Siangtan on tliis occasion, and \\eie glad to find the work 
there in a most flourishing condition. We Ijiid a con- 
gregation of about 150 believers in the morning, and 
there were baptised twenty-sis in all. The congrega- 
tions would have been larger but for the heavy rain, 
which kept many away. 

My Eleventh and Last Visit to Hunan. — This waa a 

trip taken with the deputation in 1904. Mi'. Cousins, 

Mr. Bolton, Mr. Burnip, and myself left Hankow on 

Q 2 
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March 17tli, and returned to Hankow ou April 3rd. 
travelled bj' water to Siangtan, and overland from 
Siangtan to Hengchow. It was with pride that I showed 
the deputation an open Hunan, and the great work that 
Qod was doing in Hunan. They could not realise the 
change fully, for they had only one side of tha picture 
before them. I did what I could to enable them to form 
Bome idea of the other. It was a most delightful trip, 
and a, most profitable one also. 

The London Missionary Society's Sphere in Hunan. — 
One oE the most important things done on this journey 
was to define the London Missionary Society's sphere in 
Hunan. "We resolved to give up some of the stations 
occupied by ua in favour of other missions, and to con- 
fine our efloi'ts to Changsha, Siangtan, and Hengchow as 
head stations, and to the branch stations connected with 
them. We are now working in thirteen counties ; and 
they supply ua with a magnificent sphere, stretching 
from the Tung-Ting Lake to Lei-Yang in the Hengchow 
prefecture, and more than 250 miles in extent. These 
thii'teen counties have an area of about 18,000 square 
miles, and a population of not less than 4,000,000. This 
is a noble sphere, but, I am sorry to say, wretchedly 
manned. At Hengchow we have only two missionaries, 
at Siangtan only one, and at Changsha only one, whilst 
we ought to have three or four at Hengchow, and two at 
least at each of the other places. " The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few. Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest that He send forth labourers 
into His harvest." 

Other Soeielics in Hunan, — It is a great joy to me to 
notice with what euthuslasm Huuaji has been taken up 
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by other societies, English, American, and Continental. 
The American Presbyterian Mission, the American 
Reformed Church, the American Episcopal Church, the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, the Christian MiBsionary 
Alliance, the American United Evangelical Mission, the 
Cumberland MiKfiion, the Tale Mission, the Norwegian 
Mission, and other missionB, are now working there. 
There are at present fifteen missions in Hunan, repre- 
sented by about one hundred and fifty missionaries, 
including wives. This is a wonderful development, and 
I cannot think of it without praising God for the great 
things He has done. 

Mr. Pent) Lan-Seng. — I must not close without telling 
you something about Mr. Peng Lan-Seng, to whom the 
development of the work in the Siang Valley is very 
largely due. Before his conversion, in 1892, Jfr, Peng 
was not only a heathen, hut, like most of his fellow 
provincials, bitterly anti-foreign and anti-Christian. 
He thoroughly believed in the evil powers of Christi- 
anity, and had a wholesome dread of entering a 
missionary's house or chapel, leBt he might he turned 
into a "foreign d^vil," The missionary's tea and cake he 
regarded as poison, and he dared not touch either. He 
was a strong believer in the old Hunan story about the 
inhumanity of the foreigner and the bestiality of the 
foreign religion. He was also a notoriously bad man. 
He is never weary of telling people the story of his 
conversion ; and when he does so, he never fails to 
remind his bearers that of all the sinners in China he is 
the chief. Many years ago Mr. Teng, a native of 
Changsha, and the publisher of Chou Han's books, was 
in my study. Among other things he told me this 
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intevesting story : " I want to tell you," said he, " whal 
has brought me to Hnnkow. I have come to eee what it 
is that hae worked sucli a change in Peng Lan-Seng. 
He is a native of Changaha, and an old comrade ol mine. 
He used to be the worst man in Changsha, but he haa 
given up all his bad habits, and he is now a new man. 
When I ask him the reason for this great change, be tells 
me that it is tlie G-ospel that has done it ; and I have 
come down in order to find out the truth about thia 
matter." When, in 1892, Mr. Peng presented himself 
as a candidate, we all — the native evangelists and the 
foreign missionaries — stood in great doubt of the man. 
Many rumoura reached ua about hia past life which 
made us hesitate to admit him into our communion. 
He waited, and waited long. When at last he was 
admitted, some of us had grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of the step. Some were stron{;ly in favour of prolonging 
the time of probation. 

No sooner was Mr. Feng admitted than be began to 
work for Christ. He was ever to be found at the Kia-Kiai 
chnpel, preaching with all his might. Some of ua felt 
that it was somewhat early for him to begin to exercise 
his gifts in this particular way, and that it would \ye 
well to put a stop to bis preaching. But Mr. Peng was 
irrepressible. Preach he must, and preach he would. 
Very aoon the salvation of Hunan became the centre of 
his thoughts. He began by working for the Hunanese 
in and around Hankow. His prayers on behalf of 
Hunan in those days were something indescribable. 
They were impassioned pleadings with God on behalf of 
his own people — his kindred according to the flesh. 
None who were present can forget bis prayer at oar 
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umted meetings at the beginning of 1894. He was then 
a Christian of only two years' standing, but he offered 
up a prayer which moved the hearts of all present. At 
the close, one of the missionaries present turned to me 
and said,' "Wlio is that brother? That prayer was the 
most remarkable thing of the meeting." And that was 
true, though the whole meeting was a remarkably good 
one. The form which his prayers took was often quaint, 
hut his earnestneBs carried everything before it. I 
remember distinctly bis prayer at our united meetings 
in the first week of 1895, when he poured out his soul 
in this strain: "0 Lord, Thou knowest that Hunan 
means South of the Lake, and Hupeh North of the Lake. 
The lake is called the Tung-ting. Thou knowest, Lord, 
that there are more people in these two provinces than 
there are fish in that lake. And Thou hath sent us to 
be fishers of men. But in many places the Gospel net 
has not been let down, and there are no means of 
catching the fish, neither are there any fishermen. 
Especially is this the case in Hunan. We earnestly 
pray Thee, Lord, that in every place there may be 
a Gospel net and a skilful fisherman," The whole 
prayer was a wonderful outpouring of the soul before 
God. Some of as can never forget it. He is a strong 
believer in prayer. A gentleman at Hankow invited 
Mr. Peng, Mr. Sparham, and myself to feast. There 
were several others there, and among them a nephew of 
the Viceroy, Chang Chih-tung. Mr. Peng gave them 
the story of his conversion and subsequent trials. It 
was most graphically told. "I tell you what it is," he 
said in conchision, "if a man wants to be a genuine 
Christian, be must pray, and he must pray till the tears 
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flow from his eyea and the perspiration rnns dowa hie 
back. That has been my experience." For eome time 
Mr, Peng devoted himself to the evangelisation of his 
Hunaneae countrymen as a voluntary worker. In 1895 
he was asked to become a colporteur in Hunan, and 
amidst many perils be and his colleagues were greatly 
blessed. He was ultimately taken on by the Society as 
an evangelist, and in that capacity he is working still. 
He is a man of tremendous energy, very resourceful, 
and very versatile. He is highly respected by the 
officials and trusted by the people. The work of the 
London Missionary Society in Hunan owes him much. 
Indeed, I do not see how we could have got along at all 
without Peng Lan-Seng. 

I have tried to give you a brief outline of the history 
of the Gospel in Hupeh and Hunan, and you will have 
no difficulty in drawing your own conclusions. Compare 
the state of things to-day with the state of things in 
1861, when I arrived at Hankow, and compare the state 
of things to-day with the state of things in 1880, when I 
first visited Hunan, and you will eome to the conclusion, 
I think, that the Gospel in China is the power of God 
unto the salvation of men. I think you will come to the 
conclusion that Jesus is Lord, and that he is actually 
leading the Chinese hack to God the Father. I think 
you will come to the conclusion that the great need of 
China to-day is Jesus Christ, and that the progress of 
that great people is bound up with the progress of His 
Kingdom. Some time ago I read in one of your religious 
periodicals a statement to the effect that " Congregaiion- 
oiMTO M a Ckn$tU.sg Church." That is a statement 
which I do not believe. I read it in China, I did not 
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believe it then ; and I do not believe it now. I would, 
however, remind you that it is a matter of vital import- 
ance to the Congregational Churches at home, and their 
miasions abroad, whether Congregationalism is a Christ- 
lesa Church or not. A Christlesa Church cannot be a 
living Church ; a ChristleBs Church cannot be a spiritual 
Church ; a Christlesa Church cannot be an aggressive 
Church ; a Christless Church cannot be a missionary 
Church. Missionary enthusiasm is impossible without 
firm conviction with regard to the Divinity of Christ's 
person and an undying attachment to Him as Saviour 
and Lord. The progress of Christ's Kingdom must ever 
depend on the place which Christ Himself occupies in 
the devotion, the adoration, and the affection of the 
Church. Once lose hold of the Dii-vie Christ, and cease 
to preach Him as the one Saviour of men, and you may 
shut up your churches, and write " Ichabod " over your 
mission houses. Your missions will die down, and before 
the close ot the twentieth century your mission houses 
will have perished from the earth. We must cling to the 
God-man, and to Christianity as the absolute and Jinal 
religion, if we would go on with the missionary work. 
If Jesua is not all in all to ua, if He has not become 
Lord and God to us, it ia certain we shall hud it impossible 
to make great sacrifices for Him, we shall not go forth 
and fight Hia battles, we shall not suffer and die for the 
honour of Hia name. To the apostles Jesua was the one 
Lord and Saviour ; and hence their missionary enthu- 
siasm and marvellous success. To the early Church the 
name of JesuB was above every name ; and hence its 
burning zeal and self-propagating power. To the 
fathers and founders of the London Missionary Society 
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JesiiB was not a myth, but a glorious reality, the brighte 
of all realities ; and hence their magnificent courage and 
boundless hope. To the heroes o£ the mission field, 
whether ancient or modern, Jesus has not been as one 
among the many, but the One ; and hence their all- 
conquering faith and splendid devotion. From first to 
last, they have known no other name than the name of 
Jesus 1 and they have had but one passion, and that is 
He. Let the Church of to-day be loyal to Christ, and 
the result will be universal triumph. Everywhere, 
under the influence of His alt-pervading presence, " The 
old order changeth, yielding place to new," and there 
are many indications to-day that the coming of Cbriat 
in full power, to reign over all, is not a far distant event. 
May that blessed day soon dawn, and 

" Hie Dome Bhall endure for ever. 
His uamo shall be contiDued as long aa the euc 
And men shall be blessed in Him ; 
All nations shall coll Him blessad." 



xn 



" And biB aervant said auto him, Alas, my master 1 how shnlt 
we do ? And he answered, Fear not ; for they that be with ns are 
more than they that be with them," — 2 Kings yi. 15, 16. 



" The king of Syria warred against Israel." This 
seema to have been a sort o£ guerilla warfare, carried 
on by predatory inroads on different parts ot the country. 

These incursions of the Syrians were closely watched 
by Eliaha and toiled by him once and again. On this 
occasion the Syrian king suspected some of his servants 
ot carrying on a treacherous correspondence with the 
enemy, and he was sore troubled on this account. Ha 
called his servants together and said unto them, Will ye 
not show me which of us is tor the king ot Israel ? 
When informed about Eliaha he determined forthwith 
to apprehend him. So a Syrian detachment was sent to 
Dothan, a small city about twelve miles to the north ol 
Samaria. When the servant of Elisha went forth early 
in the morning he beheld a sight which paralysed him 
with fear. There was the city, and round about it was a 
host with horses and chariots. In wildest alarm ha 
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huiTiea back to his master, and says, " Alas, my maete^n 
bow ehall we do?" And Eligba answered and said, 
" Fear not ; tor they that be with U8 are more than they 
that be with them." 

Here we have a wonderfal insUnoe of mental calnmeBS 
and [earlessneBB in the midst of very trying circum- 
Btauces. Let ub consider for a few mtnutea the secret of 
EliBha's sublime fortitude on this ever-memorable 
occasion. 

I would mention, first, hiafaitk in Qod. " They that 
be with U8 are more than they that he with them." It 
was not confidence in self. They are more than we — 
more in number and more in strength. What could this 
one man do against that great hoat ? It was not con- 
fidence in any arm of flesh. There is no help from 
without. The servant was terrified ; the city was in a 
defenceless state. What could this unarmed, defenceless 
man do against that well-equipped multitude ? What 
made the prophet eo calm and bo fearlegs in the midst 
of circumstances so alarming ? What was the secret of 
hia Btrength ? Implicit faith in God. That was one 
secret. His faith in God's presence and in the sufficiency 
of this presence was implicit. Elisha believed in God. 
He believed in God's power and faithfulness. He 
believed in God'B almightiness, and he believed that 
God's almightinesB was on his Bide. It was not a 
theoretical trust in God, based upon a traditional creed, 
but a practical resting of the soul on God, induced by a 
conscious experience of God's faithfulness, and a d« 
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insight into God's ways. Tliia fnith is iiol a Bometbing 
that can be got up at a moment'B notice. The life of 
Elisba was a life of faith in the living God. He could 
Bay at all times and in all circumBtances, God is with 
me, and God beiug with me, whom shall I fear ? 

Let us look at faith in its relation to the uee of means. 
Shall we draw the concluBion from this narrative that the 
highest faith in God rejecta the use of means? Does 
belief in the use of means indicate a lower faith ? My 
reply is No, emphatically no! There are times when 
means are beyond my reach, as was the case with 
Elisha at Dotban, and the only thing I can do is Bimply 
to cast myself upon God, as Elisba did. There are 
times when means are within my reach, and when such 
is the case it is God's will that I should use them. lb 
would be tempting God not to do so. 

Look at Moses at the Red Sea, and the same Moses at 
Bepbidim. In the one case means were beyoud his reach, 
and all that he could do in the circumstances was to look 
up to God. And Mosea said unto the people: "Fear 
not, stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord." In 
the other case means were within his reach and bis 
command to Joshua was : " Choose us out men, and go 
out, fight with Amalek." Was Moses at Eepbidim less 
a man of God, less a man of faith, than be was at the 
Bed Sea? 

Let UB look at this question in its bearing on the 
missionary enterprise. What is the Divine plan with 
regard to the conversion of the world i Is the work to 




be done with or without the use of means ? A ministers* 
meeting was held at Northampton in the year 1786. 
When the public services were ended, Mr. Rylaiid, 
senior, entered the room und demanded that two junior 
ministers, Mr. Carey and his friend, should each propose 
a question for general discussion. Mr. Carey pleaded 
several excuses ; but a question was imjieriously 
demanded. At length Mr. Carey eubmitted this ques- 
tion : whether the command given to the apostles to teach 
all nations was not obliKatory on all succeeding ministers 
to the end of the world, seeing that the accompanying 
promise was of equal extent, Mr. Carey was told by 
Mr. Ryland, without waiting for the judgment of the 
company present, that certainly nothing could be done 
before another Pentecost, when the effusion of miracu- 
lous gifts, including the gift of tongues, would give eflfeet 
to the commission of Christ as at firat, and that he was a 
miserable enthuBiast for asking such a question as that. 
Now, both these men were men of God, men of prayer, 
and men of faith. £ut which of tlicm exhibited the 
higher faith ? There can be no doubt as to the right 
answer to this question. Had the faith of Byland ruled 
in the Baptist Body at that time, what would have 
become of Carey, the father of the modern mission ? 
And had the faith of Byland been the ruling faith of the 
Christian Church during the past century, where would 
have been the modern miaeion to-day ? Carey believed 
in God, but in God aa working in and through means; 
and hence thti etitabliehmeuL of the Baptisb Mission at 
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tbat time, and hence also the dariDg and fortitude of 
Carey hitnBell. The rejection of means may indicate a 
lower faith, it may spring from the want of faith. 
" Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe." 
The faith that lives on the extraordinary and the mar- 
vellous must necessarily be a weak and unstable faith. 
The faith that can see more of God in the maima and 
the quails than in the grand provision in Nattu-e by 
which God feeds sixteen hundred millions of human 
beings every day, is a very infantile faith. The faith 
that can see more of God in the few instances of what 
people call faith-healing than in the numberlesa cases of 
healing God is effecting every day through the agency of 
natural means, cannot be looked upon aa a very enlight- 
ened faith. As in the physical realm, so in the spiritual, 
the use of means is of Divine ordination. What we need 
as we are entering on this new century is implicit faith 
in God, not as a God working independently of means, 
but as a God working in and through means. And one 
of the first duties of the missionary societies is to perfect 
their agencies and bring them up to the requirements of 
the times and of the age. This faith would secure all 
the men and the money required to carry on the 
missionary enterprise with unflagging energy and signal 



Speaking of China, I do not hesitate to say tbat our 
great need is more of everything and greater efficiency 
in everything. We do not want fewer workers, but more 
workerB and better work. We do not want fewer chapels, 
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but more cbapele and better preaching. We do not v 
fewer hoepitals, but more hoapitals and better doctoring. 
We do not want fewer achoyla, but more schools and 
better teaching. We do not want fewer booka, but more 
books and better writing. We do not want fewer 
asylums, but more asylums and more of the spirit of 
Christ in the management of them. We want more of 
everything, and we want to carry everything to the 
highest pitch of perfection. 

And this faith in God, as working in and throagh 
means, is one of the greatest needs of the Church every- 
where, the world all over. We need the faith that will 
compel U8 to give to God our very best of everytbing, to 
be used by Him in the way that seemetb beat in His 
Bight. 

This implicit faith in God la indispensable to every 
Christian worker ; emphatically it is so to every 
Christian missionary. There never was a great worker 
for God, there never was a great missionary, who did 
not possess it in an eminent degree. It was one of the 
grand secrets of EUsha's power. 

Spiritual Vision. — That was another secret of Elisba's 
sublime fortitude in the midst of those trying circum- 
Btances. "Elisha prayed and said, Lord, I pray Thee, 
open his eyes that he may see. And the Lord opened 
the eyes of the young man, and the mountain was full 
of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha." The 
proiihet lived in two realms, the physical and the 
spiritual, and the latter was as real to him as the former. 
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Dftj, it was more so. He was at this time placed ia the 
midst of two sets o( realities, and hoth were naked and 
open to his sight — the one to his physical sight, and the 
other to his spiritual sight. He saw with the eye of 
sense, and he saw with the eye of the spii'it. What 
mysterioas powers of seeing there are in man ! Look at 
the ease before us. Where the servant saw nothing, the 
prophet was beholding a vision of angels. And yet the 
servant had this power of seeing. " Lord, open his eyes 
that he may see, and the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man." The power was there, but lying dormant. 
It only required to be roused into action. 

There is often a great contrast between these two 
visions. In the case before us the contrast was very 
striking. The physical was all against the prophet, but 
the spiritual was all for him. And so it is often in life. 
Where all is vacancy and darkness to the physical eye 
everything is clear and bright to the spiritual eye. 

A man's fortitude in danger will greatly dejwnd on the 
clearness of his spiritual vision. The prophet's servant 
was paralysed with fear because his eyes were closed ; 
the prophet was calm and triumphant because his eyes 
were open. 

A man's hopefulness in the midst of adverse appear- 
anees will greatly depend on the clearness of his spiritual 
vision. The prophets of old were richly endowed with 
this power of seeing, and hence their great hopefulness. 
Appearances were often wholly against them, and their 
enriromnenta were sometimeB most depressing. But 




they had this wonderful power of seeing, and their hei 
were ever strong. They had the power o( rising above 
their surroundinga, Boaring aloft, and reaching an 
altitude from which they could clearly see the glories of 
the new age. This it was that enabled them to face the 
enls of their own times and never despair. Their 
denunciations were often most severe, and their 
threatenings were sometimes terrific ; but they never 
lost their faith in God and in His redemptive purposes. 
The present might be dark, but the morn would dawn. 
To their prophetic eye the new age was a bright reality. 
They had wonderful visiona of the glories of that age. 
They saw a world covered with the knowledge ol the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea. They saw God as 
King sitting on His Throne, high and lifted up, and 
wielding the sceptre of universal dominion. Under the 
Divine rule they saw the tree yielding its fruit, and the 
earth yielding her increase. There is peace and plenty 
everywhere. Grinding poverty and helpless want are 
things of the past. Basking In the sunshine of God's 
face, the people are happy and prosperous. Under the 
care and guidance of the Great Shepherd, there is 
universal rest, deep joy, and gladness unspeakable. It 
is wonderful how clear all this was to the vision of the 
prophets and seers of old. They saw it all, they 
felt it all ; and so real and vivid was it all to them 
that tbey often spoke of it, not as a something that 
was to take place in the distant future, but as 
actually realised in their own times. They spoke ot 
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it OB men actually living and moving in the midst of 
the coming glory. 

Is this Bpiritual vision possible to as. Yea, thank 
God, it is possible to ns also. The power of seeing God, 
of realising the presence of God, of receiving manifesta- 
tions and assurances from God, is possible to us. Every- 
thing depends on the closeness of our walk with God in 
our daily life, on our identification with God in Hia 
purposes of redemption and grace, and on the sincerity 
and completeness of our consecration to His service, 
"filessed are the pure in heart, for they shall aee God," 
" The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and 
He will show them His covenant." 

This gift of spiritual vision is a gift of unspeakable 
value to every one who may be trying to serve God in 
the midst of opposition, discouragements, and trials of 
various kinds, and therefore a gift which every Christian 
worker, and especially every Christian missionary, should 
earnestly covet. It was one of the grand secrets of 
Elisha's power. 

There was another secret, namely, a sense of the 
Divine care and protection. "And the mountain was 
full of chariots of fire round about Elisha." And what 
did all this mean to the prophet ? It meant this — it 
meant that be was surrounded by God's omnipotence ; 
it meant that God was with him and tor him. It makes 
a great difference to a man whether he has, or has not, 
this sense of the Divine presence and care. The servant 
was really as safe as his master ; but he did not know it, 
B 2 
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nnd hence the anxiety &nd alarm which filled bis breast. 
The Master knew it, and hence his calmnesB and strengtb. 
The prophet knew God, and he knew that that spiritoal 
hoBt had come to protect him. God was no atranger to 
the prophet, and God's ways were not unknown to him. 
Had there been no such vision voQchsafed to the prophet 
as is here recorded, he would have been calm and strong. 
Elisha BO lived mth God and for God, as to have always 
the assurance that the everlasting arms were rotmd 
about him. 

And this blessed assurance may be ours, and cUmiyf 
ours. It may be ours in life, and it may be ootb in 
death. It is this atieurance that enables the ChristiaD 
missionary to face the trials ol the missionary life with 
calmness ; and it is this assurance that enables the 
Christian martyr to face death in its most cruel forms 
with Divine fortitude. Think you that our martyred 
brothers and sisters in China, in the year 1900. had not 
this assurance in the hour of trial 7 Think you that the 
everlasting arms were not round about tham all the 
time ? Think you that no vision of angele was VOQch- 
eafed to them in the last hour ? " My God. My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?" So spake the Great 
Redeemer ; but it is not the will of the Father that any 
of His redeemed ones should so speak. 

If we know God, if we know that God is onrs imd that 
we are His, then we ought to know that there is notiiing 
in the universe that can really injure us, that oan toneb 
our highest interests. The man who baa this oesiu 
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and who lives in the conscious possession of tbia 
asBurance, cannot but be calm, and strong, and trusting 
in the most trying circumstances. In the fiercest storm 
he can say, and truly say : — 



" Nothing that mine eyea 
Shall dieturb mj faith ii 



Thee." 



" The Lord is my salvation ; whom shall I fear." 
The fonrth secret, and the last that I shall mention on 
this occasion, wasElisha's power in prayer. Elisba was a 
man of prayer. He was mighty in prayer. " Lord, I 
pray Thee, open bis eyes," and the Lord opened tbeeyes 
of the young man. " Lord, smite the people with biind- 
ness," and He smote them with blindnesB, according to 
the words of Elisba. The prophet prayed as one who 
knew the mind of God, and as one who was able to 
command the Divine resources. He knew what to ask 
from God, and when to ask. The secret of the Lord was 
with him. With Elisba prayer was not a something got 
up for the occasion. It was tbe atmosphere in which he 
lived and moved ; and hence his power with God on this 
special occaaion, and hence his sublime fortitude also. 
The man who knows that Omnipotence is on his side, 
and who feels that he can at any moment go to God and 
hold face to face communion with Him, cannot be a 
coward. He is strong in God's strength ; ha is mighty 
in God's might. 

This power in prayer is one of tbe greatest needs of 
tbe Christian Church to-day. " The evangelisation of 
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the world in this generation, ' saya Mr. Ptobert £ 
in his pamphlet on prayer and miasiong, 
first of all, upon a revival of prayer. Deeper ' 
the need for men, deeper than the need for money : 
aye, deep down at the bottom of our spiritual life, is 
the need for the forgotten secret of prevailing world- 
wide prayer." 

" If," said John Forster many years ago, " the whole, 
or the greater number of the disciples of Christianity 
were, with an earnest unfailing resolution of each, to 
combine that heaven should not withhold one single 
influence which the very utmost effort of conspiring and 
preserving supplication could obtain, it would be a sign 
of the revolution of the world being at hand." 

These words are true, solemnly true. Do we desire 
to see the world evangelised before the close of this 
century? Do we desire to see China, Japan, Korea, and 
all the Far East evangelised before the close of this 
century ? If we do, we must all live nearer to God, and 
pray as we have never prayed before for the salvation of 
men. The Church of God throughout the whole world 
must go on her knees, and there abide until the work is 
done. Our prayers must be united, earnest, believing, 
importunate. They must spring from a profound sense 
of a great want, and an unwavering assurance of the 
availableness and adequacy of the Holy Spirit to 
meet it. We believe in means, and we do well 
to believe in means, but let us never forget that the 
great Doer is God. " Prayers and pains, 
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faith," said John Elliot, the Apostle of the Indiane, 
" will do anything." " Not by might, nor by power, but 
by My spirit, saith the Lord." 

So much for the secret of Eliaha's sublime fortitude 
and power. His faith in God was implicit, his epiritnal 
vision was clear, his sense of the Divine protection 
intensely real, and his power in prayer was mighty. 
Why should this secret not be ours ? And poseessing this 
secret, why should we ever feel discouraged in the pres- 
ence of dangers, difficulties, and adverse appearances? 

"Fear not; for they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them." 

Let me now call your attention to two or three practical 
applications of these words. 

And, first, apply them to the struggle that is going on 
between good and evil in our hearts. How fierce tha 
struggle ! How protracted ! How desperate often ! I 
have my ideal of what I ought to be. Shall I ever realise 
my ideal ? Shall I ever attain to true manhood ? Is the 
Christ-like life possible to me ? To me who would do 
good, evil is ever present. " wretched man that I am ! " 
Had I not Letter give up the battle as hopeless ? " Alas, 
my master ! how shall we do?" "Fear not." God is 
on the side of the good in every one of us. Fight on ! 
Struggle on ! The victory is certain. 

Apply them to the trials of life. How often are we 
called upon to pass through violent storms and thick 
darkness on our journey through life ! Sometimes 
everything seems to be against us, and there are times 
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when we feel Re'if we could give up all hojje. " Ahs, 
my Master ! how shall we do ? " " Fear not." Glod is 
with us, and it God is with us and for us, who can be 
against us. He will cause all things to work together 
for good to them that love Him. 

Apply them to the struggle that is going on in the 
world between truth and error, faith and unbelief, 
religion and superstition, Christianity and paganism. 
Consider one fact. We are told that the heathen 
population of the world to-day is about 840 millions, and 
that against these 640 millions of pagans there are in the 
whole heathen world only about three millions of Christian 
converts. " Alas, my Master ! how sball we do? " 
What can we do against that great host ? Had we not 
better give up the work as hopelees ? That is the 
language of sight. 

" Fear not, for they that be with us are more than they 
that be with them." That is the language of faith. 
God is on the side of truth against error, of religion 
against superstition, of Christianity against paganism. 
If God is for, who can he against? And if God ia 
against, who can be for ? 

Apply them to the struggle that ie going on between 
good and evil in the world. Think for a moment of the 
evils that still reign among men. Their name is legion. 
Think of the drinking evil, the gambling evil, the social 
evil, the opium evil, militarism, despotism, and many 
other forms of evil that might be mentioned. How are 
all these evils to be done away with ? Will the day ever 
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come when they ehall be dona away with ? " Alas, my 
Master I how shall we do ? " What can we do ? What 
is the use of trying to do anything ? That is the language 
of eight. " Pear not, for they that be with us are mora 
than they that be with them." That is the language of 
faith. God is against all these forms of evil, and they 
must perish. The Spirit of God is in the world, fighting 
against every form of evil, and He will not rest till every 
form is brought under and cast out. It is a great joy 
to see men take a stand against the sins and the evils 
of their times ; but the great fact on which we build our 
hope is the everlasting, unchanging, and unchangeable 
attitude of God against all sin and all evil. 

On July 21st, 1901, just six years ago, I preached a 
sermon at Ruling, China, in which I gave an expression 
to my hopes with regard to the new century on which 
we were then entering. Perhaps I may be permitted to 
repeat one or two of the remarks which I made on that 
occasion. I said : 

"God, I verily believe, is going to visit His people, and 
dwell among them. God is going to bless His Church, 
and, as a result, the whole world ehall know His salvation. 
'God shall bless ns. and all the ends oF the earth shall 
fear Him.' Let us begin the new century believing that 
God can do this, and that He uiU do this. Why should 
we doubt ? Why should not this come to pass before the 
close of the twentieth century ? Look at the nineteenth 
century. Think of its wonderful achievements. Compare 
the Europe of to-day with the £urope of a hundred years 
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ago. CompBre the England of to-day with the Eugia 
of a hundred years ago. What a wonderfnl change for 
the hetter has taken place. Tha improvements politically, 
socially, morally, and religiously have been marvellous. 
Look at the inventions of the century. Think of the 
progress of science, and the application of science to 
practical life. Then look at the century from a 
miseionary point of view. The nineteenth century will 
always be known as the great missionary century to the 
end of time. Nearly all the missionary societies were 
born in the nineteenth century. The few that were 
started at the close of the eighteenth century were 
struggling for existence at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Now the world is covered with Christian 
missions, and everywhere the blessing of G-od is resting 
upon them. 

" Then look at the condition of the heathen world then 
and now. Look 'at the South Seas, Madagascar, Africa, 
India, Japan, China. Even China stands on a much 
higher plane than she did at the beginning of the last 
century. One hundred years ago the Chinese were fast 
asleep ; to-day the tendency to wake up is to be seen in 
evetj direction, and the signs of life and progress are 
unmistakable among all classes. The progress in Japan 
during the past forty years is one of the great marvels of 
our times. In every land there has been progress, and 
very great progress in some. 

"I believe the new century is coming to us laden with 
richest blessings — blessings to the Church, and blessiags 
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to the world. There will be great out-pouriiiga of God'a 
spirit, and great revivals of religion will follow. Before 
the close of the century all nations will have been made 
acquainted with the truth as it ia in Jesus ; idolatry will 
have passed away, slavery will have been abolished the 
world all over, and war will have Ijecorae an impossible 
barbarism. The day is coming, and it is not far off, 
when the nations will cease to submit their differences 
to the arbitrament of the sword. Think you that such 
wars and barbarities as have disfigured the past will be 
possible a hundred years hence? I do not. They will 
be impossible. Again, many of the vices that prevail 
now, both in civilised and uncivilised lands, will have 
cefBed to be. Moreover, many a social problem will 
have been solved, and the conditions of living will be 
vastly improved. 

"Let the progress of this century be as great in pro- 
portion to its advantages as that of the past century, 
and the kingdoms of the world will have become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ before its doae. 
Earth's long night will have passed away, and earth's 
weeping will have been turned into a song, 



" 'Thy long night is ending of sorrow and wrong. 
For ehame there is glory, for weeping a song. 
The new moon is dawning, burst forth the new sun, 
The uew verdure ia Bmiling, ihe new age ia begun.' 



" Let us begin the new century with this great hope 
filling our hearts. The past century in China was a 
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centmy of Bowing; this will be a century of reaping. 
That was a century of pulling down ; this will be ft 
century of building up. Let ub thank God that we are 
permitted to begin the new century in China with 
proEpecte so bright. We have been passing throogh 
terrible experiences ; and we owe it to God's great meroy 
that we and our work have not been consumed bj ths 
insatiable wrath of the enemy. I believe that all 
that has transpired will be made conducive to thtt 
furtherance of Christ's kingdom in China, I beUere 
that there is to be a new China, and I believe also that 
the agonies through which China has been passing of 
late are mere throes preceding the new birth. In the 
years to come, we shall look back on the year 1900 as the 
blackest and most terrible in the history of the Christian 
church in China ; and we shall look back on it, too, as the 
most pregnant with blessing." 

Such are some of the words spoken by me at Ealing, 
in 1901, soon after the suppression of the Boxer move- 
ment. They were spoken in the presence of hundreds 
of my fellow missionaries ; and they were at the time on 
honest expression of my hopes with regard to the new 
century on which we were then entering. Much has 
taken place since to strengthen these hopes. The great 
revival in Wales, with its far-reaching influence, and the 
wonderful educational development and other develop- 
ments in China, have taken place since. If I believed 
then, how can I doubt now ? So far as China is con- 
cerned, 1 can safely say that the outlook is not only 
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encouraging, but truly inspiring. Our prospects there 
are brighter to-day than they have ever been before. 
The Chinese are waking up from the sleep of centuries. 
The whole Empire is open to the missionary ; and the 
mind of the nation is open to the Gospel, Up to the 
first year of this century Hunan was closed to the 
Gospel as no other province was. It was the most anti- 
foreign and an ti- Christian of all the provinces ; now 
Hunan is open from end to end, and its twenty millions 
of people are among the most wide-awake and progressive 
in the Empire. When I think of the great change in 
Hunan, and indeed in alt China, and when I think of the 
wonderful movement towards Christianity which is now 
to be witnessed in bo many parts of the land, my heart 
is filled with reverential wonder and deepest gratitude. 
" This is the Lord's doing, and is marvellous in onr 
eyes." 

Having witnessed such wonderful manifestations of 
God's power in China, bow is it possible for me to feel 
d ? I do not feel discouraged. I cannot feel 
My faith in God and in His redemptive 
purposes was never stronger than it is now, and this is 
to be ascribed to a great extent to what I have seen of 
Hia saving power in the land of Sinim. 

We cannot unravel the future and learn what ia 
mingled in its web, but we know that China can never 
return to her former state of isolation and seclasion. 
Never more can that Empire, like a great world within 
itself, stand alone and apart from the rest of the globe. 
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A VOICE FROM CHINA 



China has entered into the great family of nations, ne^ 
to be turned out. As a member of the family shall she 
be a curse or a blessing ? Much will depend on the 
Christian Church. Let the Church do her duty, and 
China will be a blessing. Let the Church neglect her 
duty, and China may become a curse. I beheve in the 
solidarity of the race. England cannot be all right, 
whilst China is all wrong. The people of England 
cannot be fully blessed whilst the Chinese remain 
altogether unblessed. As long as one corner of the 
globe remains pagan and UQevangeUsed, we must all 
suffer. We are one body, and if one member suffer all 
the members suffer with it. 

Has there ever been such an open door of opportunity 
set before the Christian Church as is to he seen to-day 
in China ? China open ! China awake ! China's 
millions waiting to be evangelised. What a sight ! Oh 
that God would open the eyes of His people that 
they might see ! Ob that God would awaken the 
Churches to a sense of their opportunity, duty, and 
responsibility ! 

May our faith in God and Hia Word of promise be 
stronger than ever ; may our spiritual vision be clearer 
than ever ; may our sense of the Divine presence be a 
source of constant strength to ub, and may our power 
in prayer grow day by day. Having put our hands to 
the great work of Christianising the nations, of bringing 
China and all lands to God, let us never look back. Let 
us shirk no duty, let us fear no foe, let us march OQ to 
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victory and to glory. Let oar watchword be, Forward I 
And let oar ambition be the bringing of the world to 
Christ. 

'* Ohrist for the world we sing ! 
The world to Christ we bring, 

With one accord ! 
With us the work to share, 
With lis reproach to dare, 
With us the Cross to bear 

For Christ our Lord.** 



THE END. 
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vhT R Ib a ravnuTjte^ Mol ■ p&iia oppoi without durlnlne pli^iirBi- A 
ricb tand o[ enjoyment lor the uantrj," — jltmfcnt *■»« Prut. 

A Method of Prayer. By Uadaus Goton. A Reviied 

Translation with Notai. Edited by Dvoajji IUcpadyxk, 
M..4. Crown 8vo, oloth boards. 3a. 

"The r»B" win hiTeimeuite tM»IIpr»yBrtnl mden; and M oFta ■■ 
thcTATo pemKed thvy wlU rleld helpto«urh oa oPplT th«lr h^arti to wisdon, 
■nd aim it an eiperlaienta] naliuUon or tlie life of Ood." — Tlu CJtriftwH. 

5choal II:^ntnA, lor Schools and Mlsalons. With Music. 

Compiled by E. H. Mato Gunw. Harmonies Reviaod by 

Elliot Button, Large Imp. IGmo, 38. 
Tbe School of Life: Life Pictures from the Bo^dc 

Jonah. By OiTo FoNCKK. Cloth, 3a. 



EMMA JANE WORBOISB'S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth eitra. 33. each. 
Meartaeue In tbe Fanllr Maud BsUn|broke lleUB 

Far etlifr &D<it« by IMi ^uMor >u rasa 10 and IT. 



"I 



■The Iminaiieitce of Chrlat In Modem Life. By Fbedkbick 
R. BwAN. With Introduction by J. Bkiehlk?, B.A. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 2a. ad. net. 

■■ Without lor B mommt denying (h» Talne or hlitorical crilidam, U 
" ■--'- Blthln lor the proolnt airutlanlty, and boldly la— '- 



d(-mai>ila a tMlit-T more aoUd than tliat of the relleloui conirlouuua leeki 
' ' " . - Tbla lull)' beauurul and rorreuUrChiliUaD 



WABaoHACER, M.A., D.PhiL Crown Svo, doth 
boards, 2«. Ad. net. 

" May be itudled with advaalaee." — Speetater. 

•■ Dr. VaiHhaner'i bellel !■ Dot irllhoni foundation, and Is hU dom 
eliapton he baa cinrly and devollDDilly Mated that bellel in a masnar 
which will appeal to a great crowd In all cir cliurdiea to-day." 

— sWleU Daily Iti^mdnt. 
'Health In the Home Life. By Honkor Morten, Author 
of " A Comiilcio Book of Niiraing," " How to Treat Acd- 
denta and lUnessea," Ac. Crown Svo, art leather cloth. 
Zs. 6d. not. 

" The ronng hoiiHwlre and mother win Bnd thl> book Inralnable. Wm 
Boonor Uorten'i large eiperlence both ai a nnna and aa a health lecturer 
under the London County CouncJI enablee bei to make the book Ihoroagblj 
practical, yery cleai and tuU In Ifa dlnfUoni. ud mrDdertuIlT mmpraliai. 
elve. ... A houiehold tortlBed by th* knowMfa Ule* llart«D flTM 
■bould ban tew and nnall dootor'i blDi."— CArWiaK VmU. 



CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IS 

2/8 Net 
'Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. Bt C. D. Miohah, 

Author of " Noble Deeds," " Deoda of Daricg," Ac. 4to, 
288 pp.. cloth boards. Eight UlustrationB. 2b. 6d. net. 
'Practical Lay- Preaching and Speaking to Alen. BvH. Jsrrs 

(Editor of ■' Tho Cliriatian World Pulpit "), Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 2s. Od. net. 
The Challenge, and Other Stories tor Boys and Olrla. 

By Rev. J. G. Stevbsson, ,4utlior of '"The Christ of th« 
Cluldron," 4to, cloth boards, 240 pp. Eight lUustratioDs. 



Liberty and Religion. By P. WarrwBLi. Wimon, M.P., Authoi 
of " Why We Believe,'' 4c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 2a. 6d. 

Leave* (or Quiet Hours. By Geobos MATEESOir. y.B.S.E., 
D.D., LL.D.. Author of " Words by tho Wayside." <tc. New 
and cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
chaste design in gold, and gilt edges, 2b. ed. net. Leather, 



By Rev. J. G. Stevznsok. 4to, cloth boards. IVolvc 

jr fhilflreo evsry nrllton br r, tanc 
II Thi MModitI Beeonitr. 
The Pilot. A Boole of Daily Guidani^e from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2.000 of the choicest extracts STStematicaUy 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India jiaptr 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round comers and gilt 



(blr idiiiled to suit Uis iptrltukl vonli or an %ge wblcb bu little leiiur* 
for rellivtioD and much grouad lai csre." — Rav, OsOROS Mathb^ob. Xl.Ii. 
Brr Ualulti Ihi Qucn ku iratioutlv afetplid a capu ot IMt ioot. 
Why We Believe. Papers on Religion and Brotherhood. By 
PHtLTP Whitwbll Wilbos. Ctowh 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 6d. nel. 
C*SON Scott HoLUini isji in TJu CmummiwaH* 
■hnwd, and wlnslni hoDk. Itisli 



npOMlbla Dot (o ba FrleuiU wi 
III : sad 

lesat sihained ot fTrnlwiInn bit UUl ~ 



hnpeful. H« i» bsnUy iDtlmite 
ptnonsl leuit ; hs ■■ not the lesat ■ihomei' '* " 
ha loolu to Tou (o do Uia uma br him." 
My Neighbour and Qod. A Reply to Robert Blstchford's " God 
and My Neighbour." By W. T. Lebi. Crown 8vo, doth 
boards, r " ' 



.Ins cipniDi* cl Mr. Blsd'hrnrd'i nntmitirorthlDeis 
It would bB difficult to imiBlne." 

■Xht ffimnttBrvuik Nral, 



a edtlo of Ui» Sible It vould bs difficult 



J.LMES CLARKE .UJD OO.'S 



Undertones of the Nineteenth Century. A Prelude aod > 



the LvpB of sonie ol the Leaders. By Mra. Edwaod Tnomm. 

Cloth bonrda, 2a. fid. not. 

A Popular HlMory of the Free ChiifcheB. By C. SiLVEsm 

HoitNE, &LA. Chenp Edilioo. Crown 8vo, 46-1 pp. and 8 toil' 
pace illuatrations on art paper. Cloth boivda, 2a. 6(L net. 
A viitoroni tnd iDlerattDg bock by u cnUiiulutlc heti«<fir la 
Parllaa fplrit and the nwd o( religiom Kiatlliy."—Tii Tinut. 

Tbe New Testament In Modem 5pe«cb. An idionulic 
translation into evervday Bngliah from tbe test of 
"The Rcanltant Greek Teetament." By the Ule 
RiCHABD Frahcis Wbitjottth, M.A., D.Lit., F«Ilow of 
University CoUe^, London, and formerly Read Maatcr o( 
Mill Hill School, Editor of " The Reeultont Greek TestuMnL" 
Edited (ind partly revised bv Ernest Hahpdxh-Coox, M . i^ , 
formerly Euubitioner and Fri7.emBii of St. John's CoUen, 
Cambridge. Cloth boardg, 28. 6d. net. Leadier, 4a. net. Aln 
on Oxford India paper, 3h. 6d. net. Leather, Gs. net. 

" Evict Intelllgmt mdir of the New Teatament •bonU lOoM br 

orrlul and comet tnntlstion. Indeed, none can aRoiil to Ucnor* It mdiM 
h« Is abJe lo read witli tat Hit otlainal Greek. It b isobablT tb* bat 
uodeni truulitlon."— EMmfiur. 

A Young Alan's Religion and his Father's Faith. By X. 

MoGhek VVatebs. Small crown Bvo. cloth boards, rilt lop. 
Ja. Sd. net. 

" It [> an eamHtly rtllRlmu and wcU-wtltlen woik-" — Tit Seaami 

Tbe Resultant Oreek Testament. Exhibitinc- tlie Text in what 

the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. Bv the I 

RiciaAiiD Francis Wktwodth, D.Lit. Cloth board*. ^ Sd. 

Harvest Qteanlnes. A Book of Poema. By UAJuasiia Fas- 
NiNotlAM, AutTior of " Girlhood," Ac. Crown Svo, cloth 
boards. 2a. fid. net. 

" A dullehttul iheaf ot little nonm. Ther an meanna ot torn, of < 

tort, or lymioUijr, ot liope. and ol ncoanaemeal." — A'srtjtaiiqifai Bi 

JHomInK and Evenlnj; Cries, A Book ot Prayera for the Boom^ 

hold. By Rev. J. G. GKEKNHOtraH, M.A. Crown Svo, doth 

boards. 2s. Od. net. 



5undsy Mornltif; Talks with Boys «nd OlrU. By Rev. F. B. 

ROBABT^. Crown Rvo, cloth boarda. 2a. fid, net. 
"Tlier hare tlie mark* at ilmpliclty, dlrectnaa. and chum' 

— SapMM Ttmv. 
Tha Baptist Handbook. Published under the dirt<etii>ti of th* 
Council of the Baptist Union ot Great Britain ood J- ' - -■ 
Paper boorda, 2s. Od. net ; cloth boards, 'it. net. 



CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 



2/8 

The Rljse of PhlUp Barrett. 

k" The Land o' the Leal," 4o. 
cloth boards, 2b. 6d. 
" The book ii nnurkHble (or the irmtlng intnat of ill, ot 
the charaeMra. Altogelhei, Mr. Lftil \Mto bt i!oagnta]&U>d a 
-Abtnlm Ftk Prai. 



u Brock. Crown 8 



Atjiig utocy."- 

What Shall this Child Be? B; Wn; 

clotli liuiirJs, 2s. (id. 
Practical Points In Populai 

of ■' Plain Talks on Plnin Subjocu." With an Introduction by 
the Kev. Ckas. Wiluaus, of Accrington. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. Od. 
Tbc Ten CommandnieDta' By G. Camfbeia. Moroan. Pott 

8vo. ololh. 2a. Od. 

" A more rndsbte, rmctlcal. ind aearrtiiiiB exposition Of the Decalogue II 
would be diDlculC lo flnil." — Lredi iletfurv- 

Arniment tor the Unity of Isaiah. By Joa>i 
3T. D.D. With an Eianiination of the OpinionB ot 
Canona Chaj-no and Driver, Dr. Delitiflch. the R«v. G. A. 
Smith, and others. Crown Svo, 2b. 6d. 



Tbe EpUtle to the Oalatlans. 

Ancient Merchant Lectins for January, 1S9S. Fcop. 8' 
cloth elegant, gilt top, 28. 6d. 
" A elesr, popnUr, end nnnt eflcc 
epilUe. thi> magna cbarta ol tlie 



ui*lyiliand ipiJicatloD ot Uiit gnat 
ChrliliaD Church." 

— C. SanSTIk EOIKK. 



The Bible Story : Retold for Young People. The Old 

TeatHitient Story, bv W. H. Besvett, M.A. (Buraetimo Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge), Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Eiegeeis at Haoknev and New Colleges, 
London. The New TestBinent Story, by W. F. Adenkt, 
>LA., Principal of Lancashire College, Manchester. With 
Uluatrationa and 4 Maps. Cloth, Sa. Gd. 

" Ve bavs notbina but good to uy ot a book, vhlcb will certainly ipptAl 
•tionglT to tlie FlilLdmi themtflTO, md vtll tnch them mors tnUv to 
■lipreciaU the Bible lUelf."— .HiuUtniteU Exttmimr. 

The Ordeal ot Faith, By C. Sil^ebtkb Hokne, M.A. Medita- 
tions on the Book of Job, designed as a " niinietry of consola- 
tion to soma who are pierced with many Borrows." Fcap. Bto, 
cloth, erilt top, 2a. Bd. 

" We have r»d nuinv produotloiu on ttilt wondetrul Old Intuoent book, 
hot have met with nothing we would lo gladly put Into the haadi of Itit 
tonoictul aod luflerlUK as Qua little publicatlDD,"— JfMAodM Timti. 




2/S 

Tbc Wife a> Lover uid PrieDd. By Gkobok Baotom. Fcap, 

8vo. doth, 2& 6tL 

On tlie Threshold of the Marriage State ; The Sorn^v at aa 
Unwise Cboica ; Fftoina Life's Re«poiiHibilitie« ; Wiiely Eioel- 
lences ; A Wife's Intelligsnce ; A Wife's Industxy ; A Wifc'i 
Restfulness ; A Wife's ARectJon ; The Bettor Part. 
" Ona ol Uif m«t beautlfnl and at tb> Mm* Umg one ol Uw Hi 
or Ui« [iaX nifB tn hin enr inn. k oilmhla llttlt - 
sverr girl ihoold nad and Inaaim." — TAt JMml. 

NonconformUt Church Buildlaxs. 

_.._ „ "Xi^oMM ainu. 






Bj Jambs Cu>itt. 

isltteaoliit 



2/- Net 



bound in bevallai boards, gilt edgee, 2s. d 

i. book that &n parenB thould place In Um handa tt It 

The aiorlous Company of the Apostles- Being Stodiea in the 
Charact<T8 of the 'rwelve. By the Rev. J. D. JoRXS, JLA^ 
B.D. Cloth boards, [lUt top. Sa. net, 

" Many t-lilak that a readable uimoa la ■ coeCradlcUon tn Ufn*. I^ 

The Model Prayer. A Series of Ezpo^tions on the Lotd'a 
Prayer. By It«v. J. D. Jonbh, H.A., B.D. New Edtttna, 

cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. not. 



Simple Cookery. 

Tasty Dislieti." 
boards, 28. 
A book Uiat (boojd be In emy hoosebidd. 

My Baptism, uid What Led to It. By Bav. JuB* Monrtaix. 

Cromi 8vo, cJoth boards, 2a. 

Adrift on the Black Wild Tide. A Weird ami Sbwn 
Enperienm in Ui'oaialaDil, and a Nautical Vnndcm ot " xSe 
FUgriiu's Prognwa." By jmaa J. tCan, G.T. ChapUln U.^ 
Navy. Cloth gilt. 2s. 

Early Pupils of the Spirit, and What ol Samuel? By J. H. 
WnrroN. Ph.D. New EdiUon. Crown 8to. cJoth, Sl 

The Religion ot Jcaus, By J. Auuhsom PioriMt, M A . JJ. 
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CATALOOUE OF BOOKS 



2/- 

CLARKE'S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 

A N»w Serttt of Bookt by Lemdlag Aatbora mt a Popalar 

Priet 

Crown Svo, tastefully bound in cloth boarda, S4> 
The Loves of MU« Anne. By S. R. Chockkts. 
Kit Kennedy. By S. R. Croc&btt. 
Cinderella. By S. R. Cbockjtt. 
Flower-o'-the-Coni. By B. B. Cbockktt. 
The Black Fsmlliara. By L. B. Wxltobd. 



POPULAR EDITION OF 

EMMA JANE WORBOISB'S NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2«,| bevelled boards, £■■ 6di 



Esther Wynne. 

Marzaret Torrlngton. 
Hus&andB and Wives. 
Oliver Westwood- 
Warleigb'i Trust. 
Emilia's Inheritance. 
The Brudenellsot Brude. 
A Woman's Patience. 
The Qrey House at 

Endlestone. 
The Abbey Mill. 
The Story of Penelope. 
Fortune's Favourite. 
Nobly Born, 

The Heirs of Errineton. 
Lady Clarissa. 



Father Fablai 
House ol Bondase. 
Canon bury Holt. 
Millicent Kendrick. 
Violet Vaughan. 
Joan Carlsbroke. 
SIssle. 

His Next ol Kin. 
Thornycroft Hall. 
The Fortunes of 

Denham, 
Overdale. 
Orey and Oold. 
Mr. Montmorency's Mo— j 



OrrU 



NEW SERIES OF COPYRIQHT BOOKS 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt. 2Si 
A Morning Mist. By Sahah Tytlgb. 
A Sister to Esau. By Amzua E. Barb. 
The Debt ol the Danierals. By Bessie Mabchast. 
A Town Romance; or.On London Stones. By C. C. ;Vj<dkkw& 
A Daughter of Fife. By .Amklia E Barr. 
The Pride of the Family. By Etsel F. Hiddle. 
Unknown to tlerselt. By Laubie Lansfeldt. 
The Squire of Sandal Side. By Aueua E. BAiiit, 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Akeua E. Babb. 
The Scourge of flod. By J. BLOtruDELLE-BPiiTON. 
The New Mrs. LascelleJ. By L. T. Meade. 
MUs Devereux, Spinster. By Aons GiBEa^-a. 
Jan Vedder's Wife. By Amelia E. Bakr. 




JAMES CLABKE ASP CO.'S 

1/G Net 

THE "FREEDOM OF FAITH" SBRtBS 

An ontirely Now 3eriM ot Small Pcap. Svo Books, 128 pp.. hud- 
■omety bound in Green Leather, with chaste desigit ia coU. 
Price Is. 6d. net. 

Tb0 Simple Things of the Christian Ufa. Br 0. 

C*.MPaEIJ.-M[>R0 4N, D.D. 

The WWenes* of Qod's Mercy, By F. B. Mbyeh. B.X. 
The Letters of Christ. By Rev. ciuiu.cs Bbown. 
Christ's Pathway to the Crou. By J. D. Jokks, U.A., B.D. 
The Crucible of Experience. By F. A. RtrssEU, 
The Passion for Souls. }Jy J. H. Jowett, M.A. 
The Value of the Apocrypha. By J. Bebxakd Snbex, kLA. 
The Economics of Jesus. Ry E. GnimTH- Jones. B.A. 
Inspiration in Common U(e By W. L. Watxixsoh, iLA. 
Prayer. By William Watsos. Sf.A. 
A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Blake. M.A. 
Cammon-sense Christianity. By C. STi.vsm;n Horxb, 1 
II UtlDgi [D >^'ery valmue, uid Uib Rmcs t 






•The Holy Spirit. By R. F. Hostom. M.A.. D.D. 

boards. Is. fld. net. 

Who Wrote the Bible? By Washikotoh Giuddsk, I 

Author of " The Uroiring FtevBlntion," Ao. New and chsap 
Edition, 260 psees, cloth boards. Is. fid. net. 

" WtU n^mcd ' A bookfDtthf r«op'('' IttulBlilli imnnlH: KUM 
unlsdiDial. nnful wlUiout bamc erudll*. IE u » revntmt book, u 
m»n who btlteya tlie Bible to te Iniplml uiil the W.ird ufOod benm 
how It hu b«o hsniilMj bf modern rrlclclini, mnit wUh what rnntla. 
Uh IntclliEiDt nitder Inteiotnl In UicM qniMJona. uid truiUng ■ ■ 
ot Clie whola field, II would be bud to Una * more luiubla book."- 

Reasons Why for Congresatlonallsta. By Rev. J. D. ; 

M.A„ B.D. Crown Svo, cloth boftrds. Is. fi' — 



m 



Women and their Work. By SUtiianxe FAitsmoaAM, 

of " Harveat OleaningH," " Women itnd tlioir SJai 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, Is. ftd. net. 
Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Itev. W. CVtt. Crovn 

8vo, cloth boards. Portrcuta and Ilhistrations. Is. fiiL net. 
Christian Baptism: Its Slgtiiticance and Ita Sab]ect«. By 

J. E. BoBEKTs, M.A. B.D. Crown Svo, clolh boards, la. Sd. not. 
William Jeffery, the PnrfUn Apostle of Kent. A UcMoga 

and on .ippoal to Young Noneoiitormisls. By CsAS. Rtroaa, 

with on Introdiietion by Rev. Dr. CUfTOiU>. Crom (Ivo^ 

oloth boards. Is. 6d. net. 



■a tnot I 




CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 10 

1/6 Net 
k*BrltaIn's Hope, Concernlns the Pressing Social Problems. 

By JuuE Sdtteb, Author of " Britain's Next Campaign," 



Cloth boarda, h 



bavc not i«il it, I i^onlil 



II to g^ it ind to do u 
na aiimlrable produotion. anmniarlting In «iij 
tociai problfma of th« d^j. "—Shiffltld Tdffraph. 

Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to " Who Wrote 

tho Bibio ? " By WiSHisoTos Gladden. Cheap Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Is. Cd, net. 
Buroin^ Questions. B; V/ASBaaTos Guoidbn. Cheap 

Kditioii. Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. Qd. net. 
Trial and Triumph. By Rov. CrttRi.ita Bhown, Crown 8vo, 

cloth boards. Is. 6d. net. 
Reform In Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. S. 

Pbakb. Crown 8vo. cloth boards. Is. Cd. net. 

" Tba volame it tlie but and ihlut on Uie lubject. ud Ilia Proleooi 
writes u one wtio kcowi. . . . Ttid book li timclf uid of utmost impei- 
tance."— .luiuta^-ScAooi Tima. 

" Should be (tndied by »1] who h»Tt iny connectioii, oJSciil or ottanrtie, 
wltb Bondsy-tdiools." — J"A[ SlirffM ItulrpnJrnt. 
The Forgotteo Sheaf. A Series of AddreBsea to ChQdren. By 
Kov. D. J. Li-BWBiiTS. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, la. Od. not. 

1/B 

SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 

Pott Svo. bound in bucliram cloth. Is. Cd. earli. 
Christ Within. By Rev. T. Khi 



Th. 



" TbougJitlul u 






>d oltb In 



t and prcfit." 
—aiaiaow Baaii. 

Old Pictures In Modern Frames. By J. G. Gbeenbocgh, M.A. 

■' Blight and uncoDventlooiil."— Glaisow Berald. 

The Taste of Death and the Life of Orace. By P. T. 

Forsyth, M.A., D.D. 

" Th< value ot tbii IJttIa book la out of all rroportlcn to lo ilie. It If ii 
bit of modrrn rallglom tblntuig with a quailty Enlirelj' ita own. Tbe writer 
is nut an tcbo. but a voice." — Tht CiriiUan World. 

The Conquered World. By R. F. Hdbton. M.A.. D.D. 

" Hava ail Dr. Eorton'a charm ot mannsr, hla useipectedneH, and lili 
(■lorlpn* optlnilim."— TiSi UrthcdiU Tinui. 

The Making ot an Apostle. By R. J. CiMpnGu., M.A. 

" Piofltnble and inatinctlve mdlng. not onl]- lo our ordnlnrd mlniiten, 
but to oui i»y preachen and uttien u wi^U."— L7.ru/un Liit. 

The Angela ot Qod. By John Hpntsr. D.D. 

" Many flhnnoioi volnmn in the tgrln. . . . Kone better Ihau thae 
papers by Dr. Hunter."" — Thr. livrrpoal Uttcvrv. 

Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Johm Cuj- 
roBS. D.D. 

"Uat dKBFM, InaplrlDE, and lliiiminnUve,"— n* Church Tiata. 



JAMES CLARE£ AND C0.*9 



SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS— wnhnMi 
Typei of Chrlatlan Llf«. B; E. GatrrnH-Joxxs. B.A. 

■' A IJioajhtful liCUi buol." — fl* GmmJian. 

Palth the BcElnninx. 5«lt-SuiTeader the FulfllnMl^ at 

the Spiritual Uie. By J&mes Uajitc>-ead. D.D.. D.(XL. 

Second Edition. Siith Thousand. 
- FuU of loterr uid eulted (tlilial utcblogr—Tlu UtOuiM Tf^ 

Word* by the Wayside. By Gkobob Mathesox, 0J>. HiM 

Edition. Fifth Thougand. 
" Cue of tli« b«( ■LTti ol i«ceDt lltcntun"— Tlf Spiwliif. 

How to Became Uke Christ. By S^Uecub Dods. O.D. Seoood 

EdiUoa. 

" Chincteriitic of Cbeir autbor uid wocUif at Kt reputation ~ 

—Tkt Sonk amiik Ood* Ar«a. 
The Kingdom ol the Lord Jesuf. By Ai.k:laki>kb Uacus- 



. D.D. 



il bT (pliltual iulfht. iDMIItctuai fotn. < 



Id litemy B 
—Tlu Bm^i 



The Way of Life. By R. Arnold Thoius, H.A. 

" Put* with «veet reuuaibleceu ttit ate lot uurllvtded 
loltr idcBk."— rA( Sptairr. 

The Ship of the Soul. By Stopfobd A. Bboock. ILA. 

" A Cnct tor the Umtt. In cl«u. atrront Eu^kli Mi. Bioota mj\ 

nuuy Uiiaat ittucb need Mtring." — Thi Siai. 



By W. M. Slmcladi, D.D., Arcbdeacoa of 
e ■impllcity, cuBttloai taA 



The ChrlstiaD Ufc. 

■■MukM by Dr. SIdcUIi'i c 
lore*."— ^At Scetfuua. 

Character Throush Inspiration. By T. T. SXr7«oxK, D.O. 

" Admlnibl* for > qulat Sundix it tiome-" — SmKattU DaH^ trritr 

iDlotdlncs and Unfoldlng^s of the Divine Qenlas, la 

Nature and Man. By Jokh PtrLsto)u>, D.D. Ke« 

Edition. 

" Th« book irlll blip to (Iv* tb» reader maair anmHUn Idna at ttaa 
ntitlunihlp betuHii God and mas."— S«M ^ii<Maii 0«I» Tim—. 

The Jealousy ol Qod. By Jobm FcLsroBO, D.D. 

~ Woitb ta TClgbt Id sold."— TAi SunJtf-StliMi C 

Martlneau's Study of Religion. By IticsAftp A i) 

" AS aaalyiia and appnolatioo of Dr. iKtnrt Uuilnmit^ gnat b 
It li axcglUotl; veil dooa, dear and InlalUclbla."— TAi Srit^-r. 

The Art of Living Alone. By Amobt H. Bbadford. 

■■ Vnj atlrattw*, ... hill cpI n 
tQCOuraginr "—!'*< i>undw AdetriUtr. 

Tfae Supreme Argument tor CtarUUanlty. By W. QAJtaxrr 

HOIlI>KB- 

'■ VoT rudabl. and mMMtlT*."— f** Otatftit BnU. 

Recoaslderatlon* and Reinforcements. By J. H. Wanox. 

Ph.D., .Author '.<f ■■ Bayon.l llie Sh-id.)w," Ao, 
' 4 tmok of mucb beauty and lain."— Tlu BrUlBri OUmtr. 




*8torebonM for Preachers and Teacher*. A Tiweary of 
Outline Teste and SermonB. By J. EmS, Aothor o£ The 
Seed Basket," &c., Ac. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

to ptoTc lefrlccabla. Eicndinilf tngCMttv*. uid Rich 
u Qm biuy voikcr will b« able to atlUie vitb mm uid proDt." 

—Tkt CArijMwk 
" A UtUs work whMi dnvld b* api>«iaUd by pmcbui, ]»r wor tm , 
■nd t«uhen. It KtToa m numbar of (n(t«tlT« odUIdh lot tnoaat *iid 
idclriMM." — KmnrSt Cironidt. 

" Cannot bnl rrov« hclpliil ud natnttva to bnfy 
ol nen- Idui >n<{llnM ol irctlment.~— rA< Seotiman 

The Comforts of Qod. By Richass Qlovxs, D.D. Po«p. 
8vo, cloth boards. Is. 6d. 

" Etftt isrmgraph U pregcint vllh balpTuI sad eomlortlDi tbancht. 
We cordinlfy commfnd tlil> bnali ol mnsoUtlon to iJI who sn pMila« 
tbrDnih tha claad lad tbe thadow."— Meltodiil Tiim. 

" Will doubUai And minT appreditlTi mden." — UlHgsw BeraU. 

Ancient Musical Instruments. A popular Account of Uwir 
Developmctit, as iUustrnled by Typicsl Exazoples id tile 
GolpJD CoUoction Bt Hiitfl^M Broad Oak. Essex. By Wiuiau 
Lynb. Linen cover, 1b. 6d. ; cloth, 2h. 

" The book i> anlqae, ind loven of onhntnl nnule nnnot fill lo be 
rioBted ud tnteitated by Uie o^alerUl oDered for ibidr." 

Tfa* CbUTCh and the Kingdom. By Wasku-oxoh Gladdbm. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
" Thl> most IntcrwtlQB little book Si burtUy nelcomr." 

— J/omiiiff teaitr. 
' A lolld CDUtrlbatloQ to tbe literatim ol Cbtiician Sdenn." 

—Wattrn Daily Mtteurr. 
Let ns Pray. A Handbook of Selected Collects and fonni of 
Prftyer for the Use of the Free Churches. By C. Silitestka 
HoEKK and P. Hebbert DiELOw, H.A, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. 6d. net. 
*' An InterotJnc mad fiscliiatlnff volume." — London Quarterly Rerieu. 
Race and Religion. HatleniBtic Theology, iU Place in Chniiiut 
Thought. By Thomas Ai.i.iw. D.D. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 8d. 

" The book Is mmnitd with lute and Ida*. It would be dlOculi M 
tl*e 'ui^ghL"— ■' J, B™ ™^C*rtin?n'^^d™ " ' ■"• " ""W^ 

Sbort Devotional Services. By Georgb Aitchisom. Limp 
cloth. Is. 6d. 

Tblrteen lervIcM, comrHed diieSr From the Bible and Ibt Boot o( 
Corainon Player. Intended not to inpcnede but to tnpplemeot tbe usual 
nteiDpDra puyu. 

Tha Children's Pace; and Other Addresaea to Childrm. Bt 

B«v. J. S. Ma^^b, M.A., of Paisloy. Fcnp. 8vo, doth. It, M. 

" Iti- Haver haa prodand one ot the beat books of the kind pabliiligA 

tar tome time."— JJoiiffiJWr* ywrnot 



BE JAMES CLAKKE AND CO.'S 

1/- Net 

•Tbe Ovrlsoned Soul. Ueditatioiu oa "Pmet, I 

Poace," by C. E. P. Aktram. Fancy cloth, 1*. net. 

" A iweet UtUa book, full of KiothiDB comfort te Q» w«WT ■> 

— trMftm DmMr lit 

" It I* Juit tht lort at book, dusU and b«ButlraI, oontoal* laS 

■Ilka. tfa*I would nuke t pret^ ueMOt dd ■ birtb^MT <* m dnnk 

Ita ([» uid lt« typf daLb It tuftibla kIu lo ■*-■" ' ■ — ■" 

in cliHJlng disi>tfra wcKLid to Dusr locta, w* _ 
uid ba ID affloieut m-iraiker wUh tht pbyttdvi. 

•Do Wo Need ■ New Theology ? By Harold E. 

Fop. Svo, doth boards. Is. net. 

" WeU idspted la uouu Clia ■Il«Dtlon and to snld* I 
■aekan ittfi ttatb. Tbe taanlti ol wide rwdlns an wad 
poas."— ifiiAoditf ttteetitr. 

Women and their Saviour. Thougbu of « UiaatB bah 
Sloath. By Makiambm FAKHiNaHAK, Author of " fTaiw^ 

Gleanings," Ac. Cloth, la. net. 

" Tbcw ' Uioaglila ol > minute tor ■ moi - - 
pourlnni at an entlrelr onaBcoIcd pietr."- 

" A varr louchiog lltUa book ot devotional rcDeotloiia.''- 

. D. Josm 






The Price of Prieatcraft. By How&bd Eva-is. Ckovn 8ro, 
paper covers, 1b. net ; cloth. Is. 6d. oet. 

" We villi fof it a vary large clrcolatloD. So one ha* atrrcd Iba oi^ 
ot rellglcnu treedom better Uian Mi. Howud Bvau bj hla '*'— rr la tti 
Proa and eliairbaie."— friCwA WtMv. 

Qi&a or Lo«s7 An Appreciation of the B«eultB ol Beocal 
Biblical Criticism. Five L«ctiirea delivered at Brixton lode- 
penticat Church, Loodon. By Bernabd J. S^nu.^, M * , 
B.Sc. Cheap Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. not. 

" Uanr itndflali vho are noabla to fotlnw all the llDia and rMnlM af 
tl cittlcUni have dcaliedpracJaelrtucb ■ book. 



1/- 

Anlmal aambola. Comicftl Pictuiee ■ _ ^ 

Louis Waih, Hassv B. Nutao:!, J. A. SaBPncBD and 
othera, with Stories in Versi; and Proae. Ctowb 4to, eolourxil. 
paper boards, vamislied Is. 

'Fireside Fairy Tales. FuUofApproprioto Pictnraa. Crown <i«^ 



coloured paper boards. 
Animal Fun. Humorous Pictures of Animals drawn bj 

\\A 



cthua. 
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I Lonls Wain's Animal Show. Full of Pictures apedally drawn 

for the boulc, with Stories in Frosa and Verse. Coloured 
paper boardB. varnished, Is. 
" ■ Tfldli Wila'i Animal Show' iHll wua (ndlm ■Dnuonient In Uig 
» difficulty HtU be to ^t Uic lortoiutc litUs c 



Z3j^ 

nui vbeo 

wiUfucini 

wltb uDdonbtcd 



aJKt thl 

lU ohildren, BCd thej b]< 



loiaua uid tlu luatnLOtlT* 



Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By ai.u>Ts 

Davidson, Author o! " Kindergarton Bible Stories," &c. 
FcDp. 8va, cloth boordii. Is. 

"The book 1« ilmple »nd prsctlcal, nrd will bs ^ 
bdprul bt Icaohen."— £undav Schooi ChronitU. 

Qoldeu Truths tor Young Polk. By J. Elus, Author of 
" The S(«d Baaket," " Tool Baaket," " By Way o( lUuHtra- 
Uon," &o. Crown 8vo. cloth board?. Is. 

" Vactul, direct aad eailljr DodenUod Ht of talla to childrin." 

—BrUiih WitUii. 

How to Read the Bible. Hints for Simday-Bcliool Teocben 
mad Other Bible Students. By W. F. Adenet, M.A., Princip*! 

o( LanottBhire Collpge, Manchoater. Author of " The Bible Stonf 
Itetold," &,c. Now and Revised Edition. NiELal«eaWk 
Thousand. Cloth boards. Is. 

" A molt adtnlrable llCUe work. Wa know ot ua book which a«is with 
thla rablect aa cleuly and idaqaBtcIy within bo inuill a rompasa. It ipsaki 
ot ilislf modutly u ' HlnU lor Sunday-tchool Tcachen and otbai lUbla 
StndaaU.' bat It ii ose ol the vet; Few maauaU ohlcb are well wgrth tt;c 
atadf ol tba clergr." — The Guardian. 

A Manual for Free Church ninlsters. Cloth, 1b. net ; leathet, 

2b. 6d. 

Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lbssels Matekb, HesMi 

lecturer to the Northumberiand County Council. Fcap. $vo, 
cloth, 1b. 

A book that should be in every household. Coatains 
chapters on The Care oE the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tioQB, Feeding tho Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care of 
the Teeth, "the Value of Foods, lofiuenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consuinption, its Causes and Pi^vention, Digestion 
and Indigffltion, Headaches, Borne Nurain^ of Sick Cliildion, 

A Religion that will Wear. A Laj'man'B Confesaiba of Foitli. 
Addressed to Ajmostics by a Scocttsb Pbesbytkblln. Crown 
■vo, cloth boards, Is. 

ta breadUi ot thoiiubt and caUiollclty of qnotatloD, 
.. . .., — ........... .. .. .^^ piirtlcal 
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1/- 
Help« to Health and Beauty. Tvo Handred Fraetieal Fn- 

— :-.: — g ]jy ^ Pliarmaceulical CheniiM. 



" ttila litUs book contaJni two hnmlm! pnctJnl pmnlrtHin 
X prepaitUcitu lor the hall, tundi. dbIu, tMl. ■kfu. (c<tb. - 
adfttor • ' ..^^- — . _-.. - 



r! pnctjfsl 

, LBili, (e«l. L ,_ 

., jifTtuiiia. IntrcIlFldn, aud mcdkamenu lor Tvluin tHatelt. 
iu IV u poHlbli twhriinl luieiuiee !■ kvoidad, ud the directioiu He dm 
uid coBCU*." — PhamtafrvHtal JounuL 

Mornlns, Noon and Night. By R. T. Horton. X.A., D.D. 

Fcap. Svo, parchment oovor with cold lettering. Is. 

" DHrly Biige»CJv». and ueatnat u Its uncles in Hcuhntuii 

—DtutdH Si 

Wayride AdecIs, and Other Semons. By W. K. Bvaroan. 
Minister of tbe Wicker CoDgregadonal Church, Sheffield. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, Ib. 

Taaty DIahea. A Choice 3de«tioa of Teeted Recipe*, ahowin^ 
what we con have for Breokfoat, Dinner, Tea uid Biropen. 

It U dPBigned for people of moderate moana who (taira 
to have pleaaant and varied entertaianienl for tbemsd\-ca 
and their friends. It is a book of genuine and test«d informB- 
tion. New Eiiition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to 

date. 130th Thousand. Crown 8vo, Is. 
" No boiro ought to b« irithout tU* tlmalf, uefol. uid practltal tma^ 

More Tasty Dishes. A Book ol Taoty, Economical, and looted 
Recipes. Inchidine a. Section on Invalid Cookery. A St^pla- 
ment to " Tacty DiBhes." New Edition. Price la. 

" Every rwlpe l( ki ctFarly Hated tlut Uw meat lDeipfrlm«d rook raitd 

follow them and oatke rUintj dl»b« *t • »iii»U «»t, — Pnuron"* WiMr. 

" Tbfl rwlpo si^en bire been CArvfoDv tzl«<3 and not bffia fmud vruitlu.* 

—TU Slar. 

Talks to Little Folks. A Seriea of Short Addre3»et. By Rer. 

J. C. Carule. Crown Bvo, art vellum. Is. 

~ So on« who reads Chit book esn reaMoaMr donbt tMt Mr. mUlc U 
msitff of th« dlfflcnlt art of ntcblos and amlalntriff thp intovat oC jmaf 
peoplt. Be 1> wtie enongh to diiiniH with the pmchcri fnmework. text*. 
IntrrKliiFliDiifi. As., and at imce be amcli atteDtlon br a direct qaestliai oia 
briff Jtory."— KWrar* TTorU. 

Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Hobton, D.D., Author of " John 

Howe," " The Teaching of Jesus," 4c, 4c. Sixth Edition. 
Nineteenth Thousand. Is. 

" Worth; ■ place in the Uhnrir tf en^ Chrltlttn nudonL** 

—UMaibtt Rtartm. 

Roase from the Inside; or, Tbe Priests' RooH. Traiulatod 
and Compiled by ■* J. B." of T)u ChrUtian ITorU. Third 
Thoiiaand. Fcap. 8vo, price li. 

This panijphlet may be described in brief as a record of the 
new revolt in the French priesthood. Ita contents are ducfly 
letters uid addresses from priests and ex-pricata. Those, it 
wiD be recognised at once, are a taetimany ol the ve»y first 
wder as to what modem Rome reaDv stands for in rriatioB 
to spiritual life, to morality, fuid to mtellectual progreaa. i 
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1/- 




TtM Bible DeHn[tloa of RcIIkIoii. By Geobcb MiTaBsoK. 
M.A., D.D. Printed on declde-edgod paper, with red border 
lines uid dec(iral«d wrapper, in tmvelope. Price li. 

" E*cb of Dr. Hithaon'i clikpten !■ m proM-poam, > foula. nh li ■ 
book to b« Rkd iDd T»-rwL li l> tB <*«n miih ' > tiling ol beuitr ' ; It 
li ■ lETitable ' D«U«a ot pesili.' ~--C BaTESm HORBB. 

Tlw Awe ot the New Cevtury. By R. F. Hobiok, H.A.. 
D.D. Fi»p. Svo, Is. Deoomted puchment cover Hid dooo- 
rsted margina to each page printed in coloun. Gilt top. 
Bach copy in envelope. Beoond Edition. 



The 5ceptr« Without s Sword. By Dr. Gbovo* Matkbson. 

In envelope. Pott Svo, Is. 

■ ■ Tht SMptrt WJUionl ■ Swcrd,' br I*. Q«arf* Mithnoa. b wnfth 
, iDd Ihmt it more lliaa on* an ht ><* »» 'ut mijorlCr at booklftl 
D(il DUl CO order. The lobject l> man bnporUat Uiu rver tc ~ 
u the fA«hlQD to Igrton uw rc"' —*--'-■— -• k^-j..l__-_ 



rwllng 



it pdneiplei o[ Ctiilal 



mltr." 
Ai Sato. 



~AT*roim» tmdSaUcomU Binld. 
By tb« Aathoi of "Tasty DiBhea." 



Our QlrU' Cookerjr. 

Crown Svo, linen, Is. 

" A mott Rrtlstlc-loottiui Uttk ToteiDa, med wttfa 
■n eItcd (o dearJT ud HultdT tli*t Hi* nrtort ' 
*tl] be Kble to toUnw tbon u (Wllr ai powlbl*."- 

"Tb* content* ue Tiried >ad rompreliBnilTB. . . 

flTei) us cImi tad rellibla, ucb redp« barlaf btai iiwcliUy tnted." 

Tfao Divine Sstlsfactlon, A Review of wbnt should uid what 
should not be thought about tbe Atonement, By J. M. 
Whiiom. Ctowd Svo, paper, Is. 



rXi Ladg. 

The UnetioBM 



Cr. 



By MARY B. MANNERS 

iwn Svo, LinoD Corers, 1b. each. 



A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Piecns. 

" NBir»tlve pieca, tottable for reelt»Uoo." — Oitfloo*. 

" Ftrile ind elTectlTe plerta In TCne of Uw Htt Uut t«U> well on tbe reel- 
tation platlorm. They have m pleuant li^t bnjnoar iD<t * Hit oftaa Hk* 
tbat of tbe Ingoldiby Lf«endi, uid rtwuld not tall to enteitain any reader 

rfae Bishop and the Caterpillar (u redted by the ]at« Ur. 

Brandrarn), ftcU Other Piecee. Dedicated by pemiisBion to 

Lewis Carroll. Fourth Edition. 

' Tbe Bnt trro yilecea an rrottc vortby of Ingoldabr. and that rannod 
-•' '•■ — ■ ' ■ — ' ' ■- n»D Uiem. Thf pierea an 

Dlusl rations by 

I."— I**/' TVionW. 



udmlrBbtT Hltcd 
Aoat Agatha Ann 



and Other BaHads. 
KmoLD A. JiASoir and Loins Waiit. 

" ZiceUeut pleeea tor recitation from a popnlar 
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1/- 

AuDday Attemoon Sons Book, with Tune^ Cotnptki 
H. A. KENBBDr and K. D. MifTOAi.rB. la. net. Worda 
12s. 6d. per hundnxl net. 

"Tbc tin hAve bMn leLectA) uid tinnefd aodet the edltonlUp ' 
B. D. Hetralfe. ud idd lo mnch to Uia vaJue of the mUcrtUu Uia* uw 
edition viU DUII7 lupenrde ill oUicn ind ilvi Ilia vorli m nev popuUrity 
with obonl KKletla mnd oUisn iDteicsted In dinrcti irdi^- " 



SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 

(Cheap EsmoN) 
Bound in rod cloth. Is. each. 



Social Worship an Everlast- 
ing Necessity. By Joan 

CUTfOBD, D.D. 



; ol Orace. Bv P 
si-rn, M,A., D.D. 
The Conquered World. By 

R. F. HoBTOS, M.A., D.D. 
The Christian Ufe. By 
Archdeacon S1N01.U&. 



Prioo Gd. 



The Ship of the Soul. By 

SToproRD A. Bmooxc. M.A. 
Faith and Self-Surreader. 

By Jaues -Uiunsiic. 

D.D.. D.C.L. 
Marti neau's Study Of R«- 

llslon. By RicoAUi A. 

AUUSTOOVQ. 

The Klnedom of tk« Lord 
Jesua. By Ai.ExutPitt A. 
Uacxknvai, D.D. 



■M 



« efflruT c* NKyir 
d phlluUuutait, li I 



' Dmm * li intendad to illoiInM Iha e(D»i 
IB nueilnt, and Uu Heteford, a ■ . .. 

(If iickDHa ftt the tima."-.— il/oUiAt 
Enjland'a Danger. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. Piioa 6d. 
Coat«ii(i : RotUNiSH and N ational Decat i St. Pctkramd 
TO! Rock ; Tacrm ( I'BoijssTAimsii ; Holt ScurruftB ; 

PuBOATOBr. 

" Goad flsbtjns dltconnn. Tbtj ranlmd IhAC HaniAO Catlmllciuti bu 
nilDnl iverj njoiitrT In which It prcviili. ii.a iwitruvErt Itt UadtL^ 
pcaltiooi lakfu by Romui thmlogiMK." — ScoUman. 

The Ship's Ensloea. A Parable. By the Ut« T. < 
Flnlavbon, D.D. In vellum cover. Ud. net. 
ItST.J. H. JuwiTTuyi : — " 1 unaoglAJ yoo u<iiulBiUi 

ihApe ol the litUe bvuklet. 1 wu loia it will br van helptil lo 

uid will bring light aad laHUhg to muijr b«wlld( 

The Institutional Church. By C. SD-vumn Hoain. M.A. 
With plum Had detu£iu I17 P. MoKi hy Uoiu. :,u, Papw co^'wa. 



p ytn helpftilto Bj^y pao^M. 
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CLARKE S SIXPENNy SERIES 
Demy 8vo, Paper Covar-i, 
Tbornj'crott Hall. By Euka Jakb Wobboub. 
Jan Vedder'a Wife. By Auslu E. Babb. 
St. Beetha's. By Emu Jans Wosdoisb. 
A Daughter of Pife. By Auelia E. B&hb. 
Ourselvea and the Unlverge. By J. Bbierlbt. 

4d. Net 



Tka Unique Claiss Chart and Rect»ter. B>; Rev. J. H. 

Rmsi-TE. Specially arranged and absuliitely indiBpensable 
for keeping a complete record of the acholara occorilmg to 
the requirementa of the Meggitt SchenM of Sunday^sabool 
Befonn. Linen cover, 4d. net. 

8d. Net 

5cbool tiymas, tor Schools and Missions. Words only. 
Compiled by E. U, Mayo Gvhh, Cloth limp, 3d. ; cloth 
music, 3b. 



Compilet 



JUt Snnday Afternoon Song Book. Containiog 137 H>-mns. 
For use at " Ploaaant Sunday Aflamoons, and Other 
Galheringa. Compiled by H. A. KxtiNESr, of the Men'i 
BnndOiy Union, Stepney Meeting House. Twentieth Thouaand. 



■J?^. 
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lni> and tbc good, h veO uluf- 



BnfbMTj. H. Newmui, Lonklcillaw, Bonu, lod 
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Bible DeQmMoD at Raligir 

The 
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Yoonfl People 
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Btuk Funinon, Tbs , 
Border Shophprdw*. A . 
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10. 
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